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PART I 


Chapter 1 
Underground 


One morning towards the end of London’s winter a 
young girl, clasping a book as though it were her very 
life, opened the front door of her mother’s house, and 
shutting it softly, ran down steps which were grey with 
frost in shadow. At the bottom of the steps she entered 
the sunlight (for the row of small houses faced north) 
and stopped for a moment, with closed eyes, to hold her 
face to the daze of the sun, and breathe deeply of the 
clear morning. Then she set off vigorously on her way 
to the station, half a mile distant. She was a typist in an 
office near St. Paul’s. 

The buds of the willows on the grassy slope up which 
she hastened seemed to be larger since the previous 
morning. The bended grasses were thickly white with 
untrodden hoar. She walked fast, with eager expectancy, 
constantly glancing at the skyline of the Common. Many 
figures were walking there, most of them going the same 
way, towards the Tube station. Had he gone by, she 
wondered, as she hurried up her own particular path, 
beside a runnel for rain and dogs, in the steep grassy 
slope. She could not see him, and since it had gone half- 
past eight, he must have passed. Norman was always 
punctual. 

There was a straggling narrow stream of men and 
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women on the pavement, most of them carrying small 
attaché cases and newspapers. As she ran past them, sid- 
ling in and out, sometimes stepping from the pavement 
to the road, seeking the farniliar tall figure with Bavarian 
hat set at anangle on dark well-shaped head, she noticed 
irrelevantly that most.of the people carrying attaché 
cases had the first finger pressed against the lid—in case 
the fastening failed, Norman had said. “It’s part of 
suburban mental fear,” she recalled him saying. ‘““Most 
of these people are frightened of life. Watch how cau- 
tiously one will half-open his case in a Tube ttain, to 
take out a book, although the case probably contains 
only mutton sandwiches and a bruised green apple.” 

. She found herself thinking that if she passed more 
than seven people with attaché cases, on the way down 
the hill to the Tube, she would not meet him that morn- 
ing. Therefore, as she was about to overtake a short fat 
girl with pigtail and spectacles, sedately walking in the 
gutter, apparently oblivious of the warning toots of cars, 
and carrying the seventh case, she checked herself and 
followed fat legs and well-filled gymnasium tunic into 
the Tube station. 

Immediately warm stale air bounced against her, and 
she said good-bye to the morning. But she might see 
Norman. Glancing at the clock as the iron gates were 
closing, she thought, Oh good, there’s still a chance. 
He always caught the 8.45 train. 

In the carriage, she stood as close to the automatic 
doors as she could, pressed by black cloth coats, news- 
papers held up. The train drew into the next station. He 
might have walked so far, owing to the lovely sun after 
last night’s fog. If he were there, he would get irito her 
carriage, the last but one and a smoker. Ah, there he 
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was! Her heart gave a small double beat as she watched 
him squeezing his way into the compartment by the 
farther door. She drew a deep breath and took the book 
from under her arm, opening it as well as she was able 
in the silent standing press of men and girls, and began 
to read. 

Before the train reached the next stop, however, she 
found it was impossible to concentrate on her book: the 
loveliest book she had ever read, she told herself, and far 
removed from this suddenly terrifying swaying mass and 
movement. Yes, civilization was a terrible thing—as the 
author showed in this book of sea and sun and sky, and 
piteous misunderstanding among men and women. She 
sighed, and glanced along the compartment, experienc- 
ing a longing to share her feeling with Norman—but she 
could not even see his face, only a yellow gloved hand 
and the jaunty Bavarian hat behind a newspaper. 

Had he seen her? He had ignored her before, when he 
had seen her. He was very strange—and so unlike what 
one usually thought an uncle should be. He was more 
like a boy than an uncle. He had asked her never to call 
him uncle again, but just Norman. He was the husband 
of her mother’s much younger sister, and was thirty-one. 

The train, after rounding a curve, slowed up and 
stopped between two stations. The compartment was 
silent with sickly warmth, except for rustle of paper and 
coughing; the train seemed dead, even the rapid throb 
of its brake motors, like a little living pulse, had ceased. 
It seemed broken. No one moved a newspaper or turned 
a page. She thought they all had the same feeling—a 
mild dread, more than a personal reluctance—to end the 
heavy silence. Then she saw him smiling at her, and 
immediately felt herself to be the only personality among 
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the blank faces round her. She felt a desire to laugh 
loudly, just to see the faces raised an instant in mild dis- 
may. She had to repress the feeling to laugh—there was 
a clanking, the lights fluttered, the electric pulse throbbed 
confidently, and with a jerk the train moved its lighted 
way along London’s main gut. That was Norman’s ex- 
pression—‘‘See you in London’s main gut,”’ he had said, 
squeezing her arm. 

As the train drew into the station she became suddenly 
anxious lest he should think she might want to follow 
him. So she kept well behind the light grey Bavarian hat, 
and even lagged so that she should lose him, and so ex- 
perience the feeling of pleasurable pain that lately had 
entered her life. But as she crossed the road she caught 
sight of the hat again, and hastened so that they might 
arrive at the office together. He was walking fast, and 
she kept in stride with him at a distance of twenty yards, 
for fun. By the time she turned the corner and was 
under the great shadow of the cathedral, Norman had 
entered the main door of the office building. 
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The building where Susanna Fair and her uncle worked 
was almost wholly occupied by International Airver- 
tisers Incorporated, generally known as I.A.I. It was a 
new company, owning and controlling radio stations in 
the Irish Free State and on the continent, and selling 
“air” to merchants and commercial concerns. 

The Sunday programmes of the State-licensed British 
Broadcasting Corporation, declared Sir Arthur Boon, 
founder and chairman, had been a godsend to IA. 
but even so astute an organizer did not foresee how 
rapidly his company would grow. He had leased a floor 
in the building of a bankrupt life insurance company; 
but very soon a second floor was necessary to house the 
growing staff of clerks, accountants, stenographers, en- 
gineets, interviewers, programme arrangers, and the 
multiplicity of recording studios. Consequently the 
offices of I.A.I. were made up of rooms of various shapes 
and sizes, linked and reached by five different staircases. 
A stranger usually lost himself, and the curses of comed- 
ians and loud cooing protests of contraltos were regu- 
larly to be heard with the “skwitching” noises of star- 
lings on the roofs and windowsills outside. The numbers 
on the doors seemed to bear little relation to each other, 
and it was not easy to know which of the five stories you 
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were on. Each department had its own offices mote of 
less clustered together. 

Susanna Fair worked in the Music Department. The 
lift took her to the third floor, where she got out and 
walked along the corridor to the small cloakroom. 
Therein several young women were clustered round a 
mirror, pressing waves of hair between fingers, combs 
held between teeth; or they dabbed that day’s second 
layer of powder on cheek, nose, and forehead. 

J.A.I. employed more than sixty women typists vary- 
ing in degrees of importance and independence from 
the obscure ones who worked all together in the large 
typing office on the ground floor, to the secretaries, 
some of them most haughtily accented, of departmental 
managers. 

Having tidied her hair and done up her face in silence, 
while the others chattered about their week-ends, Sue 
made her way to the room where she worked. 

She was acting secretary, during a senior girl’s illness, 
to James Carey, who engaged the “straight” singers. 
Mr. Carey had been a bass and had sung in light opera, 
as he had informed her within the first ten minutes of 
her acting secretaryship. Mr. Carey was tall and huge, 
weighing, as he had soon explained, eighteen stone twelve 
pounds. “Eighteen Twelve, my dear. Does that recall 
memories of your music mistress?” Seeing her puzzle- 
ment he had added, ‘““Tchaikovsky’s Overture, my child. 
Eighteen Twelve. Call me Kovsky—behind my back. 
When we’re in here, we’re on parade!” She had liked 
him immediately. 

“Good morning, Mr. Carey.” 

**Ah, there’s my little Sue. Good morning, and how 
is the child?” said Mr. Carey, half raising his great bulk 
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on his knuckles pressed on the desk, his kindly face 
smiling at her. He was keen on his job and was already 
reading his mail, which had been laid, ready open on his 
desk, by an office boy half an hour before the main staff 
arrived. 

“Got your book, Sue dear? Ready?” 

**Yes, Mr. Carey,” said Sue, pencil in hand, and book 
on knee, beside him. 

‘‘Dear Sir, We are in receipt of yours... .” 

James Carey heard new singers on three afternoons 
during the week, and most of the letters he dictated 
were invitations to appear at auditions. 

Sue sat beside him, her head bent over the book, her 
pencil busy. Her hair was a glossy brown, parted in the 
middle and brushed behind her ears, curling slightly in 
the nape of her neck. Her face was small and pointed 
beneath the broad brow and pensive brown eyes. She 
took pride and pleasure in her figure, which was the 
most remarked in I.A.I. She still felt a little shy when 
older girls said things like ““My dear, how do you manage 
it?” in tones of admiration and envy; for she had not 
long left the secretarial training school, to which she 
had gone after leaving school soon after her seventeenth 
birthday. She was shy, too, because she knew she was 
liable to blush when men spoke to her and looked at 
her with a sort of challenging frankness; and having 
letters dictated to her had not yet ceased to make her 
nervous lest she be unable to keep up with the words 
spoken so rapidly. But Mr. Carey—dear kind old Kovsky 
—was sweet, and she had almost lost the fear of not 
being able, one day, to transcribe all his quick sentences 
into shorthand. 

“Oh Miss Fair, oh my dear very own little Sue, will 
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you write a polite note to that so-and-so Molevska and 
say we would appreciate her consideration if she would 
kindly put a stamp on her contracts and correspondence 
to us—something like that, give her the same old diplo- 
matic dope—you know, don’t you my sweet?” 

**Yes, Mr. Carey.” 

“Oh and Susanna Fair, I mean Sue—‘Sue, Sue, Sue, 
I’m very much in love with you’,” sang Mr. Carey— 
“seriously, my child, would you add a postscript to 
Harry MacTrumpet, or whatever his name is, and tell 
him we can’t see our way to pay his expenses all the way 
from Glasss-goww-w to Luxembourg and back, especi- 
ally as he’s only going there on a gramophone record. 
Seriously, you know, some of these chaps———” 

*“Yes, Mr. Carey.” 

There were also the usual letters, the form of which 
Sue now knew by heart, to artists, of which there were 
always three or four a day who asked for higher fees, 
telling them that the company could not see its way etc., 
etc. 

Soon it was eleven o’clock, the time when many of 
the staff went to the canteen for coffee or milk and bis- 
cuits, and gossiped to their friends for ten minutes. Sue 
got up from her desk and dashed into the cloakroom to 
straighten her hair and wash her hands, She wanted to 
use the towel before it had been used by anyone else. 
Afterwards she hurried down the corridor, passing many 
closed doors, each with a neatly printed card attached 
with four drawing pins, giving the names of the occu- 
pants; down a short flight of stairs, and along another 
corridor, quietly past a studio with a red light over the 
door, wherefrom came faint sounds of a quartette re- 
hearsing; and into the canteen. She ordered a cup of 
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coffee, was called “‘Dearie”’ by the handsome Mrs. Morny 
(oncea [100 a week “largest letters top-the-bill” music- 
hall comedienne) who presided behind the glass counter, 
and then stood with her back to the window overlook- 
ing the well of the building, so that she could command 
a view of the door. 

She lit a cigarette and glanced up casually from con- 
templation of her coffee-cup every time someone came 
in. At last he came. 

Sue quickly drank some coffee and inhaled deeply the 
smoke from her almost finished cigarette. Had he seen 
her, she asked herself for the second time that day. 

Norman Franklin walked across to her, a cup in one 
hand and a bun in the other. 

‘‘Hullo, Sue,” he said, smiling at her. ““Have you time 
for another of these?” Putting the bun in his mouth he 
took a packet of cigarettes from his pocket and tossed 
them on the table. 

Mrs. Morny was drying a cup, she paused.a moment, 
watching the pair under the window. | 

‘*How are you, sweetr”’ said Norman in a low voice, 
touching Sue’s hand with fingers that caressed for a 
moment. 

‘‘Fine, and your” said Sue, glad that her voice sounded 
ordinary, 

“All right. I was working till three this morning on 
my new concerto. I shall be lucky to find a publisher for 
it—let alone getting it performed. This is the jazz age, 
my dear.’ He was dark under the eyes, and looked at 
her with weary challenge, as though she were responsible 
for I.A.I. 

“Do take care of yourself,” said Sue earnestly. 

He smiled at her. “Come and have a drink with me at 
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six tomorrow,” said Norman, consulting a diary. “I’m 
free for half an hour.” He looked up, smiling at her, and 
again touched her hand. 

‘““How’s Aunt Frances?” Sue heard herself saying ner- 
vously, with what she feared he might think was ner- 
vousness, “I must fly now.” 

“Oh, still occupied by her cats,” replied Norman 
carelessly, his long lashes over his eyes, and a proud, 
scornful look coming over his face. 

Sue felt sorry for him; Aunt Frances did not under- 
stand him. She did not care for music, but only for the 
prizes and prices of her blue-grey, tailless cats which 
sprang on to the furniture of all the rooms of their 
flat, Sue had never felt at ease with Aunt Frances 
since her aunt had criticized her style of dress, saying 
that it was oxiré. 

**You are a dear girl,”’ said Norman, looking into her 
eyes. “‘What about that drink tomorrow?” 

‘Lovely. I must fly.” 

With her heart beating she left the canteen and ran up 
the stairs, two at a time. She was thankful to find her 
room empty. Kovsky spent much of his time seeing 
people in other branches of the Music Department, and 
he'was out on one of his tours. 

She finished typing her letters, and placed them on 
Kovsky’s desk to be signed. Then she entered up 
artistes’ engagements in the card index. 

*‘Done the letters, Miss Fair? Good girl,” said Kov- 
sky, pushing sideways through the door. While he was 
reading them through, and without lifting his eyes from 
the typed pages, he said: 

“‘Norman is a nice chap, don’t you think? A sort of 
relative of yours, isn’t he?” 
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6SVes,”’ 
Sue turned away, to hide the colour she feared was in 
her cheeks. 
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Chapter 3 


Lunch-hour 


Sue had lunch usually in the canteen, where soup, 
plates of cold ham, salad, and rolls could be bought 
cheaper than at most places outside in the City. 

Sue sat with her book beside her at the little wicker 
table, trying to read. But there had been a musical 
comedy rehearsal that morning and the producer and 
some of the cast were fooling about noisily and she 
couldn’t hear the words she read in her mind. She 
glanced at the girls laughing at the producer’s flow of 
cracks, and envied their sparkling eyes and air of careless 
gaiety and self-assurance. 

She finished her salad quickly, and taking the book, 
went into the artistes’ waiting-room, which was always 
deserted at that time of the day; and settling herself in a 
shiny leather armchair, opened her book. 

The pleasant face of George Campbell, her favourite 
announcer, looked round the door and round the room, 
his gaze coming to rest on Sue as he said: “I suppose 
you haven’t seen Rick Scotforth, have your He’s wan- 
dered off somewhere. If he does come in, I wonder if you 
would mind asking him to come up to studio thirty-four. 
Thanks so much,” and with a smile the head and shoul- 
ders were withdrawn. 

Just fancy, thought Sue, 4e is in the building at this 
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very moment, and I might have seen him! Richard Scot- 
forth, the author of Heaven Without Horizon, the very 
book she was reading! Oh, but she would not want to 
see him, for he was sure to be so different from his 
book. 

She returned to the book, and as she read on, the 
office work, with its monotonous routine, was forgotten. 
Faintly she heard the sound of an orchestra playing some 
music by Delius. The music blended with the words she 
read so eagerly, yet she felt a sadness of foreboding, just 
as the music had a flow of melancholy beneath the green 
joy of its unfolding. Sometimes she read a paragraph 
twice over, as if loath to pass its beauty by, though she 
knew the spirit that burned through the story of frus- 
trated love was sustained through all its pages. Richard 
Scotforth had recently passed from obscurity into fame. 
He had dived into the Thames from the Embankment to 
rescue a wreath which, having been placed at the Ceno- 
taph by German ex-service men, had been seized by an 
angry crowd and thrown into the river. Scotforth had 
neatly been drowned. “The friendship of all ex-service 
men is sanctified by the blood and flame of the battle- 
fields, and is the basis of the New World,” he was re- 
ported to have said afterwards; and these words, with 
photograph, had appeared in most of the European 
newspapers. It was then discovered, in England, that 
he had written several novels, hitherto failures, which 
were now said to be nearly first-class. He shunned pub- 
licity, and was seldom seen in London. That was all Sue 
knew about him. 

She heard the door open again, and sighed for her 
world of the book being broken. 

Norman was about to hurry through to the rehearsal, 
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but stopped on seeing her, a faint look of surprise on his 
face 


‘Why so solitary, my dear?” he said, leaning over the 
back of the chair, one hand resting on her shoulder. “I 
don’t know the book. Oh, Scotforth—that exhibitionist. 
Any good?” 

“*Yes,” she said, closing the book. 

His touch, light as it had been, had destroyed the 
mood of her reading, and had produced a disturbing 
sensation of excitement, quite different from the ex- 
citation of the story. He walked away through the door, 
smiling over his shoulder. She had no inclination to go 
on reading. Besides, it was nearly two o’clock. 

She knew that Kovsky liked her to be punctual, and 
she was back in the stuffy little room at two o’clock. Mr. 
Carey, who had spent all he earned in his prime as a 
singer, was now as careful as he had been careless. He 
was trying to save, out of a moderate salary. He brought 
sandwiches and an apple with him every day and ate 
them rather furtively in his office. 

‘Sue, darling,” said Kovsky, folding the paper bag 
which had held his lunch, and slipping it into his dis- 
patch case, “I’ve got something for you. Don’t tell any 
of the others—it was a bit of a wangle, but I didn’t see 
why my little Sue should be left out of things just be- 
cause she’s not been here long. Can you use theme” He 
held out two slips of coloured paper. 

“Oh Kovsky, not——” 

“They’te for ‘Tristan’, today week. I’m sorry I 
couldn’t get tickets for something you'd ‘perhaps enjoy 
more. It was the best I could do.” 

Lesser members of the Music Department who were 
considered deserving, and who would not let down 
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I.A.I. by turning up unsuitably dressed, were occasion- 
ally given tickets for the opera during the season at 
Covent Garden—when the heads of departments did 
not want them for themselves. 

‘But, Mr. Carey, I’m simply thrilled. I don’t know 
‘Tristan’, but I’ve heard all about it, and I love Wagner’s 
music—I’ve heard ‘The Ring’—I want to see ‘Tristan’ 
more than anything else.” 

The door opened and a fair-haired girl, dressed in 
black, stood holding a sheaf of papers in her hand, look- 
ing impersonally at the large man and the slender Sue. 

*“‘Shan’t keep you a moment, Poppy,” said Kovsky 
over his shoulder. ‘“‘Well, there you. are, my dear,” he 
said to Sue. “Personally I don’t think “Tristan’s’ at all 
suitable for a young and impressionable girl to see. It’s 
... it’s wicked stuff. I wouldn’t like to be the indirect 
means of putting ideas into your pretty head.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Sue, confused, and added, “‘I 
shall love it.” 

‘Well, my dear, I hope you won’t understand it, that’s 
all.’? 

The girl called Poppy said in a quiet, lazy voice: “Like 
most singers, Kovsky, I see you haven’t the least idea 
about the meaning of music, let alone Wagner.” 

Carey turned, his amiable face smiling as he took the 
tall girl’s arm. ““What’s that?”’ he said. ““You don’t think 
I know what I’m talking about, ehr”’ 

They left the room together. Sue heard the tall girl 
saying: ‘‘All those old notions about Wagner being a 
sensualist! Why, ‘Tristan’ is purely lyrical! I’ve just been 
listening to Richard Scotforth on the subject—you 
ought to have heard him!” 
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The Book 


I. the Tube during the journey home after work Sue 
went on with the book, reading with feelings of intense 
interest mingled with anguish as to what was going to 
happen. 

Surely this must be Scotforth’s own life? The hero 
was identical with her idea of the man who had wanted 
to give his life to save a wreath placed by his ex-enemies 
—or his country’s ex-enemies—at the Cenotaph. She 
thought of her father, who had gone down with a battle- 
cruiser at the battle of Jutland; she scarcely remembered 
him. Her most vivid memory was being taken by her 
mother to the service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the 
many women in black with bowed heads, the organ 
filling the vast dim building, and the candles burning 
at the altar. Yes, she felt that Richard Scotforth 
must have written his own story in Heaven Without 
Horizon. 

Sue was so absorbed in the book that she had almost 
gone past her station. Startled at the realization, she left 
hurriedly, and her coat got momentarily caught in the 
closing automatic doors. She felt foolish at her incompe- 
tence and a little dazed at the harsh irruption of the world 
of reality into her dream world. 

She had not read many modern novels. Rather reluct- 
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antly at first, but later with mild enthusiasm, she had read 
all Jane Austen, been delighted with Tom Jones, moved 
deeply by Dostoievsky and fascinated by Proust—but 
never before had she felt such a passionate interest in the 
characters of a book. Each character in Heaven Without 
Horizon she knew to be portrayed truly, and never 
exaggerated; the tiresome people were treated with as 
much sympathy and knowledge as the hero and heroine. 
She dreaded that the unimaginative mother and father 
were going to ruin the love of their daughter and the 
tragic ex-soldier who wanted to change the old world. 
The old world was stifling the new, unborn world. The 
beauty of the descriptions of the country—fells and becks 
and moors—which was the background of the story, 
filled her with a pure feeling of pleasure that she had 
never before experienced, making her want to visit the 
Border country more than anywhere in the world. She 
knew, although she was only half-way through the book, 
that the hero was doomed, and she was almost terrified 
to read on and so to lose this lovely personality which so 
filled her mind—to lose him for ever, only to know his 
ghost by beginning the book all over again, if she could 
bear it. And Richard Scotforth had, that very day, been 
near her in I.A.I.! 

She wondered vaguely, as she left the road and walked 
down her gulley-path into the bowl-like slope of the 
Common, seeing the scattered lights of the little valley 
where her house lay below her, and breathing deeply as 
though to try and get what goodness she could from the 
London trees and grass before being within walls again, 
whether her mother knew Richard Scotforth. Her 
mother, who had written several historical novels and 
was also an artist with a penchant for painting the in- 
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teriors of cathedrals, knew many writers and artists, so 


perhaps. ... 

Sue recoiled slightly from the thought . . . perhaps 
Scotforth . . . for so often, against her common sense, 
she had been disillusioned about a writer after meeting 
him. Richard Scotforth. Richard Scotforth. She spoke 
the words slowly. She had never heard him mentioned 
by her mother. 

Sue let herself into the tall red-brick house with her 
latchkey. Mrs. Fair came down the stairs to meet her. 

Sue’s mother, widowed in the World War soon after 
Sue was born, was an American by birth. At the age of 
twenty she had left her hometown of Mystic in New 
England, and after her marriage had never left what she 
soon ceased to call Old England. Her friends and ac- 
quaintances often remarked how wonderfully unlike an 
American she spoke. She had given up writing novels 
after an illness following her husband’s death. The royal- 
ties from these novels still brought in a few shillings a 
year. Her paintings had a limited but regular market for 
reproduction on calendars, blotters and Christmas cards 
of the more expensive variety. 

“‘Well, darling,” she said, kissing her, ‘what sort of a 
day have you had? You look tired, darling.” 

‘Oh fine. Mummie, Kovsky—that is Mr. Carey—gave 
me two stalls for ‘Tristan’ next Monday. Will you comer”’ 

** ‘Tristan’? Who’s conducting, darling? Monday... 
let me see... oh no, I’m dining with the Clements. I’ve 
put them off once already, too. Haven’t you got some 
friend at the office you could go with? You know I don’t 
care for opera, particularly Wagner.” 

“Oh I’d forgotten that,” said Sue. Her mother’s way 
of putting things sometimes disconcerted and dulled her. 
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She recalled an argument about opera between her 
mother and Norman. It had amused her at the time, 
because her mother, who was getting quite vehement 
in pronouncing her reasons for disliking the whole art- 
form of opera, had never actually heard one. 

After the evening meal Sue sat reading her book and 
Mrs. Fair worked at some embroidery. 

It seemed to Sue that only a few minutes had passed 
when her mother said, “‘Well, darling, it’s time you were 
in bed. I’m going to turn in now. You mustn’t sit up so 
late. You were very late last night. I can’t go to sleep 
until I know you’re in bed.” 

“Oh, mummie, I do so want to finish this now. You 
go to bed. Don’t worry about me, mummie, please. I’m 
not tired, really.” 

‘*You look so pale, darling. I can’t help worrying.” 

Sue sighed. | 

“Your mother knows best, darling. You’re still only 
a little girl, you know.” | 

“‘All right,” said Sue shutting the book with an irrit- 
able snap. “‘T’ll go to bed. Good night, mummie.” 

**T’ll come and tuck you up when you’re in bed, dar- 
ling. Better have a bath—it rests the system. Those cold 
tubs you have in the morning, I’m sure they’re not good 
for you.” 

Without replying, Sue went to her room and undressed 
hurriedly. Bother, she must do her teeth. 

When her mother had at last gone, Sue lay in bed, her 
reading-lamp switched on, reading, reading, losing her- 
self with aching heart in the world so marvellously 
cteated and broken. The end was so terribly inevitable. 
Tt came at last, and Sue lay in the darkness, tears falling 
from beneath her closed lids. 
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For a long time she lay staring at the shifting pattern 
of moonlight on the wall. Sad that she could only re- 
enter the vanished world knowing that it must always 
end so irrevocably, the hero’s death caused by the selfish 
and dulled sight of the pre-war generation. 

She lay there in the half-darkness, troubled by a crazy 
circle of thoughts of the doomed hero of the book, the 
evening at the opera next week, and of Norman—the 
only one who had so far taken any notice of her as a 
person. Was she falling in love with Norman? With his 
music that no one seemed to want to hear, he might 
have been the hero of Heaven Without Horizon—the sun 
could not shine truly until all the old dark world was 
passed away. Poor Norman. 
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Wren, at a quarter to six the next evening, Mr. Carey 
cheerfully asked Sue to take down a couple of letters that 
must go off at once, she felt herself growing hot. She 
might be late for the meeting in the entrance hall with 
Norman. 

Kovsky’s dictation seemed to Sue even more deliber- 
ate than usual. His selection of the apt phrase, not too 
stereotyped, yet not too colloquial, seemed to be more 
difficult than ever. Her hands felt moist and sticky. 

. . .““we should esteem it a favour. No. We should 
be obliged if you would. .. . Yours very truly. That’s 
the lot, dear. Now be as quick as you can. You’ll have 
to run down to the post-room yourself, the boy’s been 
round for the last mail.” 

Sue tried not to hurry over the typing, while realizing 
that by so doing she was possibly delaying herself the 
more. She inserted the three sheets of paper interleaved 
with carbons into her machine. What was the date? Her 
‘mind refused to answer. She turned round in her chair 
to scrutinize the calendar. She took a deep breath. Her 
cold fingers felt limp and fumbled on the shiny keys of 
the typewriter. 

“Blast,” she muttered. She had written “Dear 
Madam” and the letter was to a man. She ripped out 
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the paper and scrumpling up the discarded sheets, began 
again. Be slow, she told herself. That was one done. 
Now the envelope. She handed it to Kovsky to sign. 
He was never in a hurry, never minded staying late. He 
rather prided himself, Sue thought, on being the last 
one of the department to put on his hat and coat. At 
this moment she found his plump jolly face irritating. 
Now the second letter, This she managed without any 
false starts. She placed it on his blotter, and put away 
notebook, papers, carbons, and covered her typewriter 
with the rubber case. Then stood by Kovsky’s desk 
while he read through the letter. 

**You’ve written ‘yours fatifully’. Naughty girll” he 
said, wagging a plump finger at her. ‘“‘Never mind, dear, 
Pll stick it up.” 

The letters were supposed to go to the post-room 
unfolded, with the envelope neatly clipped on to the 
sheet. I.A.I. prided itself on the accuracy and neatness 
of its typing, and any untidy or badly typed letters were 
returned to the typist to be redone. Her work was re- 
cognized by her initials typed at the foot of the page. 

-Oh, do please hurry, she thought. At last he gave her 
the two letters and she pushed open the door and ran 
down the corridor, down two flights of steps, turn right, 
along another corridor, passing girls in their outdoor 
clothes, chattering and released from their duties, and 
on to the post-room. 

“Am I in time, Rogers?” she asked Parca tae of the 
solemn young man in charge of the franking machine 

“Only. just, Miss Fair,”’ he smiled. 

‘Thank goodness. Good-bye—I mean good-night,” 
said Sue over her shoulder, already running back to her 
room to fetch her bag and to say good night to Kovsky. 
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He looked at her over the top of his horn-rimmed 
spectacles, half-smiling: “I didn’t know you had a date 
with your young man. I wouldn’t have kept you, 
dear.” 

Sue paused in the doorway. “How did you—young 
man indeed!” she said, recovering her surprise quickly, 
and closing the door. But she felt slightly uncomfort- 
able. But he was teasing, of course, just a shot in the 
dark. Just the sort of obvious conclusion an old chap 
like Kovsky would arrive at. 

Then to the cloakroom. Hands got filthy, just hand- 
ling fresh clean paper; God knows how, Sue thought. 
Now some powder. Gosh, what a shiny nose! A careful 
touch of lipstick, smoothed with third finger, which 
trembled slightly, finger-tip wiped on top of stocking. 
Hat and coat on. 

Ready at last, she rushed along the now almost de- 
serted corridors, and down the steps to the front en- 
trance. He was not there. She was out of breath and her 
cheeks felt scarlet. There was an uncomfortable whirling 
sensation in the pit of her stomach. She asked the re- 
ceptionist if he had seen Mr. Franklin lately. 

The receptionist had held a temporary commission in 
the infantry during the World War; Captain Notley had 
the livid scar of a head wound. His face always wore an 
expression of anxious courtesy. 

Captain Notley was always ready to help Sue. He 
opened a big book and ran his thin forefinger, with its 
much-bitten nail, down lists of names, frowning, his 
eyes darting up quickly to see that he wasn’t neglecting 
an artiste or failing to say good-night to someone im- 


portant. 
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haven’t come out of the studio yet. He’ll be down any 
moment.” 

**Thanks so much, Captain Notley. I. ... May I wait 
here?”’ What a silly question, she thought immediately. 

Sue stood with her back against the wall, opposite 
the lift. The liftman was looking at the evening paper. 
He had only one arm. There was a sing from the lift-bell. 
Perhaps that’s Norman, she thought. The liftman put 
down the paper, and shutting the gates, disappeared 
slowly upwards. Sue stood looking expectantly at the 
lift-shaft and listening for the return journey. 

*‘Hullo. There you are. So sorry to keep you waiting.” 

Sue started violently, and turned round quickly. Nor- 
man had come down the stairs. 

He took her arm, nodding good-night to the recep- 
tionist, and they left the building. 

‘“Where would you like to gor” he asked. Sue thought 
he pressed her arm under his own. 

“You say. I don’t know any places.” 

They walked together down Ludgate Hill, pushing 
past clusters of people looking anxiously at numbers of 
buses. I am walking down Ludgate Hill, arm-in-arm 
with Norman! thought Sue. 

Soon they were seated on a shiny leather-covered 
settle in the underground bar of a wine-cellar. They 
drank gin and Italian. 

**Have an olive. How do you like working for Kov- 
sky?” 

*‘He’s a dear. I love his stories about his singing days.” 

*‘Kovsky’s a good chap. I’m glad you’re happy.” He 
raised his glass, smiling at her. 

Sue felt warm with the drink and a great surge of 
courage and boldness came to her. 
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“I say, Norman, are you. .. . I’ve got two seats for 
‘Tristan’ next Monday. .. . I wondered. .. . I can’t get 
anyone to come with me. . . . Oh dear, that’s terribly 
untactful,”’ she laughed nervously, twisting the glass in 
her fingers, but she must go on now. “I know you like 
Wagner, it’s nicer to go with someone who'll enjoy it. 
. «« Could you come with me?” 

Norman took out his diary and studied it slowly, de- 
liberately, What have I done, thought Sue. How mad of 
me. Of course he won’t come. Why should he? Oh 
please God let him be able to come. No, no God, 
don’t.... 

“I’m free on Monday. I should like to come with 
you, Sue,” he said, with that easy smile. 

“I say, can you really? Thanks awfully. .. . I mean, 
that’s grand]”’ 

‘The pleasure will be mine, Lynx. I shall call you 
Lynx.”? Norman drained his glass. “You watch, and 
listen—see everything, hear everything and seldom 
speak, I drink to the Lynx, who blushes! Let’s have 
another one. Waiter, two more!” 

Sue laughed, feeling confused. The drink made her 
feel very bold. 

‘‘That’s true,”’ she said, “I wish I could say more. But 
I love hearing people talk. Do you remember that party 
on my eighteenth birthday last monthp I loved hearing 
you talking about music with that musie-critic friend of 
yours, I believe I remember every word.” 

“IT saw you watching us! What a funny little Lynx.” 
His voice was soft and intimate. ‘“‘Here’s to us!” he drank 
half his second glass. Sue gulped at hers. She felt her 
heart rising into her throat. She thought his brown 
eyes, glancing under long-lashed lids, very teasing. Was 
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he laughing at her? She glanced up at the clock over the 
bar, 


*T must go soon. Will you have one on me—is that 
right?—before I go?” She took half a crown from her 
bag and gave it to Norman, who ordered two more 
drinks of the white-coated waiter. 

Norman lifted his glass to the level of his eyes, smiling 
at Sue and drinking to her. She was excited and pleased. 
So many new things were happening to her. 

“IT wish I could take you to dine somewhere before 
‘Tristan’, Lynx, but I’m working until half an hour be- 
fore it begins—just time to change. Perhaps we’ll have 
supper afterwards.” 

“Oh, I have never had supper after a show!” Sue’s 
eyes sparkled. “T’m afraid I must go now. Mother wor- 
ries if I’m late. I forgot to tell her I would... .” 

Norman said he had to get back too. He walked with 
her to the Tube. They shook hands. 

“Au revoir, then, Lynx,” he said, caressing her fingers 
for a moment in his hand. 

In the Tube Sue felt light-headed and radiant. He was 
going with her to the opera! She, Sue, who had never 
been out with a man before. She, Sue, who sometimes 
cried in bed at night because she thought no one would 
ever like her! 

Feeling herself to be stepping lightly as a ballet- 
dancer, she emerged from the Tube, and made her way 
to her dressmaker’s flat. 

A whole week’s salary had gone in material for the 
frock she would wear at Covent Garden. 

Miss Lily, the dressmaker, a fluffy peroxided little 
creature who had been a child mannequin, opened the 
door of her tiny flat, a tape-measure round her neck. 
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Miss Fair was her best customer: And such lovely 
original tastel 

*“Come in, Miss Fair,”” she said in her over-refined 
voice, “I’ve got it quite ready for the final fitting. It 
looks ever so gorgeous. Do you know,” she added as 
Sue slipped off her frock, ‘‘you are so tiny here and here 
that I can’t fit you on my usual stand. Some of my 
customets come in and see your dresses, Miss Fair, and 
they can’t believe your tiny waist; they can’t, honest.” 
She picked up a glossy white garment from the work- 
table and slipped it over Sue’s head. ““There may be a 
few pins.”’ She pulled the bodice into place and smoothed 
the soft folds of the skirt. ‘“Oh, Miss Fair! Excuse me, 
but really your figure is ever so divine!” The dress- 
maker’s little sharp, pale face was rapturous. Sue smiled, 
looking down at the soft folds, touching the fabric of 
the bodice very lightly. 

Then she turned to the long mirror and looked at 
herself critically. She frowned. 

‘Miss Lily, can’t you get these folds here”—she said, 
indicating her firm, small bosom—‘“to shape to my 
figure more. I want the bodice to be slightly full over 
the bust, and then to come in very fitting below it. 
Really clinging below the bust.” 

“Oh, but it looks ever so lovely as it is, Miss Fair. 
You couldn’t have it much more fitting.” 

“IT must have it a bit more fitting. Look,” she said, 
pinching up the material. ‘“There is quite half an inch 
more to spare.” 

*‘Just as you like, of course, Miss Fair.” 

Some of the fullness of the skirt had to be taken out, 
too. 


Sue put on her day-clothes again. ‘“Now you will make 
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it just as I showed you, won’t you Miss Lily? It must be 
a perfect dress.” 

The dressmaker assured her she would do the altera- 
tion exactly as Sue wanted it. And promised to finish it 
in good time. 

I must look my very best, thought Sue, as she walked 
up the hill to her home, for I am going to the opera with 
Norman! 
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Norman Franklin walked with unhurried strides to the 
Opera House. It had been rather a rush to have a cup 
of coffee after the rehearsal, and then to get into tails. 
Covent Garden streets were crowded and dirty, with 
cabbage leaves, straws, bits of paper, taxis and cars get- 
ting held up at every turning. He felt in his pocket for 
the tickets. Sue had given them to him to look after. He 
reached the entrance hall of the Opera House. He did 
not look around for Sue. He walked straight up to her, 
where she stood a little apart from the crowd of men and 
women talking and laughing. 

‘**You look charming, Lynx,” he said, smiling at her 
as she stood, a little awed, among the be-diamonded 
women and sleek men around her. She wore a short 
silver jacket over the white dress, and little sparkling ear- 
rings. With Norman she felt more sure of herself. 

They stood smoking in the hall, Sue glancing some- 
times at her companion, sometimes at the chattering 
crowd. 

She noticed that Norman never looked at any indi- 
vidual man or woman. He glanced casually at everybody, 
aloof. Most of the women were lovely, in a hard, supet- 
ficial way, he thought. There was Billy Atherstone- 
Evans with his exquisite Spanish-dark bride. Her beauti- 
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ful little mouth is already discontented, he thought. Hers 
was the type of beauty that blossomed early and soon 
became overblown. Bill Evans, he couldn’t write song- 
hits! Why did I.A.I. employ such a man—he couldn’t 
even write competent jazz. 

**You did some work for Bill Evans once, didn’t you, 
Lynx?”’ he said, as they watched the pair walking up the 
stairs. ““What’s he like to work for?” 

“Oh I didn’t like him,” whispered Sue. She looked 
uncomfortable. 

““Why, what happened?” 

“Oh... nothing... why?” 

*T just wondered. He’s got rather the reputation ofbeing 
somewhat tiresome with young girls, especially when 
they have good figures,” he said, his dark eyes swiftly 
glancing at Sue from glossy head to tips of silver shoes. 

People began to move through the doors to their 
seats. Norman and Sue followed. 

“Fancy having the same cheap-looking programmes 
down here as well. They seem wrong for such a grand 
place,” whispered Sue, when they were seated. 

*“You’ve been here before then? I thought this was 
your first visit.” 

“‘Oh I heard “The Ring’ in the gallery, last year, when 
I was training. It was marvellous. They call it the Gods 
—isn’t it a lovely name. The seats were so hard—I expect 
you know them—I always meant to bring a cushion. 
But one forgot the discomfort once the music had be- 
gun. The women fainting were a nuisance: the same 
woman was half-dragged out past me every night. Look 
at that lovely girl in the next row but one.” 

‘Not bad,” said Norman. “But I don’t care for 
blondes.” 
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What a splendid person to go out with, thought Sue. 
He says just the right thing. She felt very warm and also 
wanted to show off her new dress. “I think I'll take this 
off,” she said, wriggling out of the silver jacket. 

Norman helped her. The touch of his fingers, cool and 
dry on her bare arms made her feel as though electric 
sparks were coming out of the top of her head. 

The orchestra was tuning up. Sue found the discord- 
ant sounds very exciting. She liked to try and recognize 
the sound of each instrument. The conductor came to 
the rostrum. 

‘Tommy hates people being late,” murmured Nor- 
man. Without looking at Sue, he saw her expectant face 
as she leant forward in her seat, her shoulders held back, 
the small neat head, the cheeks brightened with excite- 
ment. He saw the curve of her breast and her fast 
breathing. It was at that moment that he made up his 
mind about her. 

Sue loved the silence as the conductor appeared to be 
drawing the will of his orchestra to himself by the power 
of his outstretched arms, each player, so it seemed to her, 
becoming attached to him by an invisible thread. 

The overture began. And at once Sue knew that she 
had never heard anything that moved her so much be- 
fore. She felt as though her heart must break away from 
her body because of the sadness and passion of the music. 
The tears came into her eyes as she thought of Heaven 
Without Florizon. Scotforth was a great artist, too. She 
felt the waves of sound flowing through her mind and 
body, and felt herself to be radiant and lovely, alive, very 
conscious of herself. 

“Lovely, oh lovely,” she whispered to Norman. He 
smiled at her. 
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“I thought you would enjoy it.” 

After the first act he suggested they should go out and 
smoke. 

“Well, how do you like it, my Lynx?” 

“Tt is beautiful. I wish I could remember for always 
that phrase when the lovers have drunk the love potion, 
and then speak each other’s names.” 

“*Yes, that’s pretty good,” said Norman. Sue thought 
he sounded casual. “From a musician’s point of view 
this opera is a perfect example of the finest orchestration. 
But as a thinker, Wagner was almost childish.” Sue felt 
abashed. He said: ‘“‘You are beautiful, you know.”’ 

‘*The sea music . . . it’s lovely,’’ said Sue quickly. She 
felt herself straight and lissom in her white dress. Very 
conscious of the man beside her. How distinguished he 
looked in his evening clothes! His pale face, fine brow, 
and black hair. She was lucky to have such a handsome 
escort. She noticed that many of the women standing in 
the vestibule, talking, laughing and smoking, glanced 
at Norman with interest. They are envying me, Sue 
thought, with a thrill of pride. She wanted to go and 
tidy her hair in the cloakroom, but she couldn’t think of 
what to say to excuse herself, and also did not know of 
whom to ask the way. 

‘*You look happy, Lynx. Gosh, you are lovely. What 
a beautiful dress,”’ said Norman, thinking, I wonder if 
she knows how it accentuates those darling breasts. 

“I designed it myself,” said Sue, trying not to show 
pride in her voice. She thought she saw a faint smile pass 
across Norman’s face; a secret smile. But she was too 
excited to wonder what it meant. He was the perfect 
companion, she thought, because he never looked at 
anyone other than herself. 
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Sue loved watching the people around her. She ad- 
mired and envied most of the women, so easy and sure of 
themselves in their exquisite dresses, their sparkling 
bracelets; and the debonair way some had of slinging 
evening coats over shoulders, the sleeves hanging loose; 
she scrutinized their coiffures, and wondered how they 
kept those shining waves and curls in place at night. 
You couldn’t look like that on three pounds a week. 
She wished she had long white fingers. Her hands were 
small but strong-looking. The London water was so 
hard, it was difficult to keep them soft and white. She 
determined to try sleeping with gloves on again—it was 
a stuffy feeling, though. She suddenly felt conscious that 
she had not spoken for what seemed ages. 

“I wish Isolde wasn’t quite so brawny,” said Sue. 

““Brawny, that’s an unusual epithet,” replied Norman. 
“I very seldom look at the stage during an opera. The 
scenery and people matter so little.”” Sue wished she had 
not spoken. Of course it was ridiculous of her, what 
difference did it make, it was the music that mattered. 

“Once when I was hearing “The Ring’ here,”’ said 
Norman, ‘‘at the part when Siegfried has forged his 
sword and crashes it down on the anvil, breaking the 
anvil to pieces, the mechanism in the anvil must have 
gone wrong, for it fell apart very very gradually, like a 
slow-motion film. Damned funny. I bet someone got 
strafed.” 

Sue laughed. She felt grateful to Norman. 

People were going back to their seats. 

Sue glanced at her programme and read the trite 
synopsis of the story. Why didn’t they get people like 
Scotforth to write the words? 

As she was listening to the long opening duet be- 
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tweeri Isolde and her maid, Sue remembered with a 
sudden shock that sent a shiver up her spine that the 
hero of Heaven Without Horizon had loved Wagner too 
—especially this act of “‘Tristan”; she remembered a 
reference to the hunting music which announces the 
approach of the king and his attendants. She began 
eagerly to listen for this—what was the term—wofif. 
Her thoughts began to wander back into the story of 
the book, which she had already begun to re-read. The 
music was like the story, inevitably doomed. Tears came 
into her eyes and she wished she were alone to enjoy her 
emotion without the fear that it might be observed by 
her companion. 

Throughout the rest of the performance the music was 
bound with her memories of the book; sometimes the 
story of the book served as a foreground for the music, 
and sometimes the music was uppermost in her con- 
sciousness, 

The air from the shepherd’s pipe, played from the 
battlements on the castle of Tristan’s exile, made her 
smile, because it was so exquisite. Norman perceived her 
smile, and feeling that he had seen it, Sue felt a wave of 
warmth flow to her cheeks and over her body. Thereafter 
she became very aware of Norman’s presence beside her 
and tried hard to look absorbed in the music. She 
attempted with her finger to beat time very softly on the 
arm of her seat nearest to Norman, in order to reveal to 
him how much she knew about music, but she lost count 
of the beats and felt foolish. She had hardly been listen- 
ing to the last anguish of the dying lovers. Her life felt 
quite unreal. It would soon be over now, Tristan and his 
faithful squire were dead, and Isolde was about to die 
across her lover’s body. Sue tried to make tears come 
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into her eyes, but she realized she had got too far away 
from the precious feelings she had had for the music to 
recapture them. | 

The applause was terrific. She clapped vigorously, 
then noticed that Norman was not applauding. She felt 
awkward again and clapped less heartily, then stopped 
altogether, 

“I say,” said Norman, when they were out in the 
narrow, untidy street again. ‘Will you come and have 
something to eat? I’m rather hungry, didn’t have time 
for more than a sandwich at the canteen.” 

“Oh I am sorry. Yes, do let’s! I should just like some- 
thing to drink.” 

“Right, you can watch me eat, if you have no objec- 
tion. I know rather a good place near here. Do you mind 
walking, it’s not far.” 

*“No, I'd like it,” said Sue, thinking, I hope my new 
shoes won’t get spoilt in this dirty old place. 

They came to a small restaurant at the end of a long 
tunnel-like passage off the Strand. “‘It’s an actors’ place,” 
explained Norman. 

“Good evening, Charles,” he said, to the bowing 
head waiter. 

*““Good evening, madam, good evening Mr. Franklin.” 

Sue felt important. 

The head waiter found them a table and they sat down 
on the ted plush seat behind it. 

**Well, how did you like ‘Tristan’?” 

“I loved it. I liked the second act best. That lovely 
duet and the hunting music!” 

“T never realized you were so fond of music.” 

“Well, I go to most of the Queen’s Hall concerts.” 

“You funny little Lynx; all by yourself?” 
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Sue laughed. “Yes, I like it.” 

*‘Did you learn the piano at school?” 

**Yes, but I hated the woman who taught me. Also my 
relations couldn’t bear to hear me practising, so I gave 
it up.” 

‘A pity. You look as though you could play. Show me 
your hand.” 

Sue held out her hand, and Norman stared at it, took 
it in his hands and turned it over, lightly touching her 
fingers. He said nothing. She was still excited by her new 
experiences, and the hand trembled very slightly. She 
was pleased that Norman had thought she could play the 
piano. 

“I was usually homesick. I loathed school. Never 
made any friends. They thought me affected because I 
liked Shakespeare and Chaucer and Keats.” Sue stopped. 
She had never said so much to anyone before. And here 
she was, talking about herself. And to Norman. And he 
was looking at her, interested. 

*‘Do you read a lot?” she asked. 

*T don’t get much time. But I want to hear some more 
about you. After all, you are a sort of niece, and I know 
hardly anything about you.” 

*“‘How funny to be your niece!” 

‘“Any objection?” 

Sue smiled. . 

**You’re blushing. I didn’t know lynxes could blush.” 

How silly of me, thought Sue. She wanted to seem 
self-assured. They were drinking some wine that was 
prickly, and she felt curiously confidential, yet shy. 
Could it be champagne? Sue felt suddenly bold. 

“T always wanted to be a dancer. In fact I started to 
train, but mother thought the people were rather awful, 
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I think, so I was taken away. I was rather unhappy about 
it. I used to go every day to a basement-room some- 
where in Soho. I was eight. The other girls there were 
quite poor little cockneys. I remember them with their 
rather grubby arms and legs, clad in soiled ballet dresses, 
and the dancing mistress, with a mass of fuzzy peroxided 
curls and a harsh voice. She wore long brown boots 
laced to her knees, with very high heels, demonstrating 
a step with a glass of stout in her hand. I could do the 
splits—she would press our shoulders till we were right 
down. I’ve got stiff now, though.” 

‘“Your figure is graceful as a dancer’s,”’ said Norman. 

Oh dear, thought Sue, what can I say now. She was 
pleased and excited by his admiration of her, but a little 
alarmed by the way everything she said was turned into 
an intimate thing. She had never talked so much to any- 
one before. She suddenly felt she wanted to get home. 
Urgently. To be alone. To treasure the memory of this 
lovely evening. To go over all of it in her mind in detail, 
pausing at the specially good parts. 

**Please, what’s the time?”’ 

“Getting on for twelve. Why? You’re not in a hurry?” 

“‘We—I mustn’t miss the last tube. It goes soon after 
twelve, doesn’t it?” 

“‘Here, we must hurry then,” said Norman, finishing 
his drink and getting up. 

Sue wished she had not reminded him about the time 
now. She had just enough money for a taxi. It would all 
be over so soon now. 

“Don’t you bother to come to the house with me,” 
said Sue as they emerged into the fresher air from the 
Tube again. She fumbled in her purse. “I'd like to help 
with the supper,”’ she added quickly, handing hima ten- 
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shilling note. ‘‘Please. It was champagne, wasn’t it?” 
“**There’s no need, really,” said Norman. He took the 
moncy. 
“It’s been so lovely. Thank you for coming,” said Sue. 
**We'll see more of each other,” he said. 
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| @ eee the days that followed her evening at the 
opera with Norman, Sue looked forward with new 
eagerness to going to the office. She got up a quarter 
of an hour earlier in the mornings in order to manicure 
her nails every day, instead of doing it whenever she 
had a moment, as before. She economized more than 
ever over her lunches in the canteen and put the money 
she saved in a box, for finer silk stockings. 

Kovsky’s department was going through a slack time 
just then and it was Sue’s business to go round to the 
offices of the other branches of the department collecting 
odd typing jobs from busier secretaries to fill up her 
time, At first she had avoided going into the office 
where Norman worked. She wanted to see him, but had 
not the courage to make a move herself. 

One morning she was sitting in her room with Kov- 
sky, pleasantly relaxed. Kovsky was in one of his re- 
miniscent moods, and he had two appreciative listeners 
besides Sue. A young man called Ploughwright from 
the Revue Department was leaning with his back against 
the wall, his monocle framed in his eye. Ploughwright 
was handsome and a great favourite with his lady artistes. 
He was teased affectionately by his co-workers for the 
number and variety of polo-necked sweaters, always 
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worn with socks to match. He wore a large cameo ring 
on his thumb. Beside him was a man who occasionally 
did part-copying, when the staff copyists were over-busy. 

“Did you ever hear that one about old Tommy? Of 
course you know that he prides himself on scarcely ever 
conducting with the aid of the score. Well, his opera 
company were doing a fortnight’s repertory tour in 
Ireland. Tommy had mounted the rostrum and the or- 
chestra were all set to begin the overture, when he 
leaned over to his first violin and said in his clear, precise 
voice, “Let’s see, what are we having tonight, Alfred?’ ” 

This was better than typing those dull routine letters, 
thought Sue, laughing with the others. 

‘Do tell the one about Tommy and the watch,”’ said 
Ploughwright. 

“‘Oh yes. It was after a rehearsal and Tommy was up 
on the stage talking to some of us and he asked me the 
time. I said, ‘I’m sorry, sir, I haven’t got a watch.’ ‘Not 
got a watch, Mr. Carey?’ said Tommy. ‘You must have 
a watch. Boy’, he called to the callboy who always took 
the part of the bear in ‘Siegfried’, ‘boy,’ said Tommy, 
taking a five-pound note out of his wallet, ‘go and buy 
Mr. Carey a watch.’ ” 

He imitated Tommy’s voice beautifully, thought Sue. 
The fat, smiling Kovsky might have been the magnifi- 
cent, dignified Tommy himself as he called imperiously, 
‘“Boy, go and buy Mr. Carey a watch!” : 

Kovsky was just beginning another of his tales when 
Norman came. into the room. He nodded to the other 
two men and went up to Kovsky’s desk. 

“Sorry to interrupt, Kovsky, but can you spare Sue 
for twenty minutes? I’ve got some odds and ends to 
dictate.” | 
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“Of course, old boy. You’ll do Mr. Franklin’s letters 
nicely, won’t you, Sue?” 

‘*Yes,”’ said Sue, hunting in the drawer of her desk for 
notebook and pencil. “Shall I come now?” Something 
had gone wrong with her breathing and she had to take 
a deep breath to make it right again. 

“Please,” said Norman. He sounded very business- 
like, thought Sue. 

They walked along the passage together and entered 
the office he shared with three other men. 

Norman dictated half a dozen notes rapidly. Sue 
wished she didn’t feel so hot and dithery. Thank good- 
ness her face never looked as hot as it felt. 

She felt a vague disappointment that Norman seemed 
disinclined to talk to her. Perhaps he was afraid of dis- 
turbing the other man who was working at his desk, she 
decided. So when the dictation was over she ran back to 
her office to type the notes. She typed deliberately and 
slowly. There must not be a single mistake or a word 
rubbed out. Her fingers felt sticky and feeble, and it 
seemed to her that she took a long time. At last they 
were finished and she hurried back to Room 204. She 
pushed open the door, her face expectant and eager. Her 
expression altered slightly as she saw an empty chair by 
Norman’s desk, She hesitated a moment, wondering if 
she should take the letters back with her and return later 
on the chance that he would be there. Then feeling 
foolish at her disappointment, she laid them very care- 
fully on the blotter, placed an ash-tray on them as a 
paper-weight, and walked out: Why wasn’t I quicker, 
she thought angrily. 

Twice during the morning she went to Room 204, de- 
termined to ask Norman if there was any other work she 
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could do for him, but-on both occasions the chair was 
empty, and on the second the pile of letters that she had 
typed had gone. 

.As she was leaving the building i in the lunch hour to 
buy some material for a ‘new office dress, she saw Nor- 
man for a moment. He thanked her for the letters. 
‘Beautifully done, Lynx.” 

Thereafter Sue went every day into Norman’s office 
before she visited any of the others, and usually he had 
some notes for her to take down in shorthand. Sue found 
herself looking forward eagerly to these short meetings, 
and the day seemed long and dull once his letters were 
typed and delivered. 

This morning there had been none of the other mem- 
bers of Norman’s section in the room. Sue took down 
the letters and was just going to get up from her chair 
to type them when Norman said: 

*‘Are you very busy?” 

‘Not specially, why?” 

“Well, sit here and talk to me a bit. You always fly 
off. 99 

‘*You always seem so busy.” 

‘Tam generally.” 

Sue laughed. “‘Well, there you arel” 

‘‘Listen, I’ve got an idea. Frances has been a bit seedy 
lately, and some friends have invited her to go on a 
fortnight’s cruise. I hoped I might be able to take some 
of my holiday now and go with her, but I can’t be spared. 
The blasted cats are going to the vet’s, thank God. So 
I’ve just been thinking that if your mother could bear it, 
I might come along to your place.” 

““Qh yes, do. I’m sure mother could put you up. How 
lovely!” She felt she had been too enthusiastic, and 
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added quickly: ‘‘Here, I must go. Kovsky will be won- 
dering where I’ve got to.” 
**Let him wonder,”’ murmured Norman. 


That evening Sue hurried to her home from the Tube. 
She must try not to feel so wildly excited. She knew now 
that she loved Norman. How lovely it would be to have 
him in the house, perhaps going for walks on the Com- 
mon together, talking to him in the evenings. She loved 
him. But never never must he or anyone else know. 

At dinner with her mother Sue could not make up her 
mind to ask about Norman’s coming there. To her relief 
and surprise her mother said: 

*‘Oh, Frances rang me up and asked if Norman could 
come here while she’s away with the MacDonnell’s— 
she’s going on a cruise, you know. She’s only just heard 
that he can’t get leave to go with her, and she was 
wondering if she ought to put off her trip. But of course 
I said I’d be delighted to put him up. It’s rather a nuis- 
ance in a way because I’ve promised to go and help Mrs. 
Clement with their new flat, making curtains and things 
during that time. But I thought you’d probably quite 
enjoy being a hostess, darling. You know, Norman and 
I don’t find much to agree about.” 

She hoped the excitement she felt at this additional 
pleasure of having Norman all to herself in the evenings 
was not revealed in her face. 

Her mother said: “Darling, you are iookine so pretty 
tonight. What a lucky woman I am to have such a lovely 
little daughter.” | 
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Sue and Norman left the offices of I.A.I. together. 
Norman was carrying a large suitcase filled with his 
clothes for a fortnight’s stay in the house on the Com- 
mon. The streets and pavements were shiny black, the 
rain fell fine and persistent. Sue had some difficulty in 
holding her umbrella over her companion’s head as well 
as her own. He took her arm with his free hand, and she 
managed it better. She was wildly happy, but a little on 
her guard, now that she loved Norman. She must not 
let him suspect. If he did, he might cease to be so friendly 
towards her. 

**This thing’s damned heavy, Lynx. Let’s cut a dash 
and have a taxi all the way.” 

They stood on the curb, the rain falling faster, while 
people pushed by, dodging their umbrellas about. 

*‘What a rotten day for poor Frances to start her 
trip!”’ said Sue. 

**Yes, she’s a rotten sailor, too, Hi, taxi!” 

Norman put the suitcase inside and Sue closed her 
umbrella, shook it and climbed in, Norman following. 
She sat back, squeezed up in her corner, and they drove 
off slowly. They were held up many times until they got 
off the main streets. Sue said nothing. She was thinking 
how lovely it would be if Norman were to take her hand. 
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But of course he wouldn’t. He had a beautiful wife— 
Frances with her copper-coloured hair and greeny-grey 
eyes that sometimes glowed in semi-darkness. 

And she, Sue, was plain; she must be, because no boy 
had ever been attracted to her. She remembered how in 
school she had been envious of the girls who brought 
with them letters from their boys. They had exchanged 
them amidst whispering, but had never shown them to 
Sue. But perhaps it was her own fault, she reflected, as 
she rubbed the mist from the taxi window with her glove 
—it was teeming down now. She had been terrified of 
men ever since an incident four years ago, when she was 
just fourteen. She had played with a boy at the big house 
in the village where her mother had moved after her 
father’s death at Jutland. That was when Mr. Johnston- 
White first came to see her mother. The boy, Maurice, 
was the nephew of Mr. Johnston-White. He was two 
years older than Sue. Then he had gone to school and 
she hadn’t seen him for two years; when he came back 
he was almost grown up, though only sixteen, and 
very good-looking, with his dark curly hair, red lips, 
and scornful brown eyes. And when Maurice had 
asked Sue to go to the local swimming-baths with him, 
she was excited and flattered. As they were walking 
home after their bathe, he had asked her if she were 
interested in art. She had said yes. Indeed, she liked look- 
ing at pictures. Greek art? Maurice had added. Yes. 
Maurice had fumbled in his pocket, and said: ‘“‘What do 
you think of these?” They were drawings of nude men 
and women, which Sue thought ugly, but she said no- 
thing. Later he had asked her to go for a walk with 
him, and after leading her up the green hill above the 
village they had gone into a thickly planted copse of 
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hazels. Sue had felt a little disturbed and anxious. They 
had sat down, and falteringly Maurice had asked her to 
take off some of her clothes. He said he didn’t know how 
a girl’s body was made. He could hardly speak, and was 
pale. “But you can see from statues,”’ stammered Sue, 
her throat dry. ‘‘Not properly,”’ Maurice had answered, 
leaning forward, breathing fast. ““Have you ever seen a 
man naked?” ‘“No, and I don’t want to,”’ she said, be- 
ginning to get up, her legs feeling weak. I don’t know 
my way out of this place, she thought in panic. ‘Oh 
please,” Maurice had pleaded. “Does it make you tremble 
to talk like this? It does me, awfully. Look!” He held out 
his hand. Sue saw it shaking. It was horrible. What is the. 
matter with me that Maurice should talk to me like this, 
she thought. He might be mad, and she couldn’t run fast 
in the wood. He had spoken to her again, his voice 
low and husky, asking her an awful question. “‘No, 
no, no,” she had said, trying to shout. She had got 
up, and tearing her bare legs on brambles, she stumbled 
away, Maurice following sullen and silent. They had 
found the road and Sue had wanted to run home, but she 
was afraid of the feeling of having someone behind her, 
perhaps running after her; so, feeling sick and ashamed 
and frightened, she walked home. She had rushed up to 
her room, locked the door, and prayed on her knees to 
be forgiven for having something wicked in her to make 
Maurice behave thus. At that time Sue had been much 
devoted to her Scripture mistress at school. 

Recalling that faraway time as she sat in the corner of 
the taxi, Sue felt, to her dismay, that her throat was get- 
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“Oh, just a goose walking over my grave,” said Sue, 
trying to speak lightly. 

“IT know what you are thinking.” 

“TI don’t think you do.” 

**What do you bet me?” 

‘“‘Here, where are wer” said Sue quickly. ‘‘Oh yes. 
Nearly there. We don’t seem to have taken long.” 

Her heart was beating fast. Oh bother, taxi-drivers 
never knew the way to her house on the Common. She 
tapped the glass in front and leaned out of the window. 
‘““You’re going the wrong way. You’ll have to turn, 
Then it’s on the right, not left.” 

The taxi drew up and turned, and thereafter Sue kept 
jumping up from her seat unnecessarily, as though con- 
cerned lest the driver should go wrong again. 

As she opened the front door with her key, Sue said: 
**Oh, mother’s out. She’s helping a friend make curtains. 
I'll show you your room. I’ve emptied the two top 
drawers for your things, and there’s plenty of room here 
to hang up coats,” she said, drawing back the curtain of 
the hanging cupboard. She spoke nervously. The room 
had already become Norman’s bedroom, and she felt shy. 
*‘T’ll go and see to the dinner.” 

She went into the kitchen where Mrs. Percy, the daily 
woman had left everything ready. She lit the gas under 
the potatoes. She would mash them with lots of butter 
and some cayenne pepper. She filled the water-jug and 
ran to the sitting-room where the table was laid. and 
covered with a clean teacloth. Sue set a fork straight, and 
put a shovelful of coal on the fire. She bumped up a 
cushion on the divan. The room looked cosy and 
neat. She heard the bathroom door slam and ran 
down to the linen cupboard in the basement, and select- 
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ing a towel took it to the bathroom door and said: 

‘Towel outside,”’ and ran down to her room to take 
off her hat and coat. She heard a sissing noise coming 
from the kitchen, and with comb in hand she ran to turn 
the gas low under the saucepan which was boiling over. 

In her room again, combing her short hair, she stood 
by her mirror over the mantelpiece and wondered what 
Norman had thought she was thinking about in the taxi. 
But of course he couldn’t possibly have an idea. Thank 
goodness she had managed to change the subject so 
successfully. Still, it was puzzling. She slipped off her 
office frock and put on a black silk one, with full em- 
broidered sleeves. Like all her self-designed dresses, this 
one fitted her figure closely, outlining its slenderness. 
She turned sideways to the mirror, looking with satis- 
faction at the round curve of her breasts. She admired 
her body. Sometimes as she was going to bed Sue would 
stand before her long mirror, with nothing on, ia various 
attitudes, liking certain shadows and lines formed by her 
limbs. 

She slipped on a white overall and went down to the 
kitchen, and put the chops under the grill, and mashed 
the potatoes. 

After dinner Norman helped her clear away. 

“Do we wash up?” 

“I will—don’t you bother please.” 

But he insisted on helping her. 

‘‘That’s not the way to drain tumblers, my child. If 
you turn them upside down the steam clouds them and 
they don’t polish so well. Stand them upright.” 

Sue smiled at him, a lock of hair falling over her cheek. 

**You look like a houri in a night club.” 

**Get on with your job, silly.” 
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“Lynx, you’re bridling!” he said, looking at her in- 
tently. 

She did not know what to say, so she took extra 
trouble over tidying the sink, tubbing the porcelain 
white and free from grease, then wiping the draining- 
board, rinsing the dishcloth and draping it over the edge 
of the sink. She was very conscious of Norman leaning 
against the door, regarding her, a cigarette held deli- 
cately between two fingers. She dared not look at him. 
He went away, and she felt relief and disappointment. 

They sat by the sitting-room fire, unspeaking. After 
a while Norman left the room, returning with three 
pairs of socks. He asked Sue if she would mind darning 
them. Frances had not had time, he explained, what with 
packing and putting the damned cats into their baskets. 
Having said this he took a book from the shelves, lay 
back, cocked one leg over the other, and began reading. 
Sue felt a slight disappointment, but when she unfolded 
the socks, this feeling gave way to surprise. She was 
shocked to see that Frances had taken no trouble to 
match the darning wool to the colour of the sock. And 
what darns! All cobbled up anyhow. She found some 
matching wool and set to work to weave the best darn 
she had ever made. 

And as she darned it seemed that a poem was coming 
in the air between her heart and her head, and she was 
thinking it to herself. She thought, these words will be 
forever woven into these socks, which he will wear, and 
he will know nothing about it. It was a long poem, and 
vaguely about a nymph who loved desperately a shep- 
herd who took no notice of her. It was sad, and tears 
came into her eyes and glistened on her lashes. The tears 
became woven into the darn, too. 
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“What are you thinking, Lynx?” She started at his 
voice. 
. “My secret,” said Sue, before she could stop herself. 
*“What secret?” 
“‘Nobody knows it.” 
“Tell me.” 
**No, no.” 
Norman sprang’up and snatched the thimble from her 
finger. “Tell me,” he taunted. “I want to know.” 
He sat down, and Sue said solemnly: 
“Please may I have my thimble?” 
“Not till you tell me your secret.” 
_ “T shall get it then,” she said, and her voice sounded 
husky. She sprang up and tried to pull his hand holding 
the thimble out of his pocket. With his free hand Notr- 
man grasped her knee. She caught the hand and held it 
tight in her fingers. He withdrew the hand from his 
pocket and held the thimble over his head. Sue leant 
over his knees and tried to reach it. She was hot and 
trembling and angry, half-sobbing. She slipped and fell 
half-sprawling across his knees. He held her there, very 
calm 


Sue was breathing fast, her cheeks flushed, still fght- 
ing to get her thimble. Suddenly she felt frightened, a 
terror that she had felt when Maurice Johnston-White 
had shown her his trembling hand in the wood, and she 
struggled off his knees and went back to her chair. She 
picked up a sock and tried to recover her normal breath- 
ing. Norman, saying nothing, picked up his book, lifted 
his trousers slightly off his knees, crossed his legs and lay 
back. She noticed that he turned over the pages irregu- 
larly. The feeling that she had behaved stupidly grew in 
her as she worked. When one pair of socks had -been 
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darned she forced herself to say she must go to bed, and 
saying good night, she hurried to her room. She felt 
suddenly very tired. She tried to read Heaven Without 
Horizon, but tears blurred her sight. 
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Quite unexpectedly, three evenings later, as they sat 
alone after dinner, Norman said: 

‘*Are you a virgin?” 

She felt herself turning white. Her heart thumped 
with relief as she heard herself saying calmly: ‘“What an 
extraordinary question. Yes, of course.” 

“I just wondered. You needn’t be shocked. You’d be 
surprised how many girls of your age aren’t.” 

**Well—I suppose I am a virgin. I don’t know exactly 
what it means.” The colour flowed back to her cheeks, 
but she felt shaky and a bit sick. ““Why did you ask?” 

‘Lynx, you can come and sit on my knee if you like.” 

“But you'll laugh at me afterwards,” said Sue, almost 
sobbing. 

*fOf course I won’t. Come here.” 

He caught her hand. She sat down, wishing he 
wouldn’t be like that. 

**Sue, what do you know about sex?” 

**What do you mean... sex?” 

“T mean, have you been told what are commonly 
called the facts of life?” 

She stared at him hard. His face was quite serious. 
She sat up very straight on his knees. 

“Well, no. Not properly. You see... .” Falteringly, 
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staring at the fire, Sue told Norman how when at school 
she had been got hold of by a group of girls who told 
her some things about having babies. She was so fright- 
ened and horrified at what the girls had told her that she 
had prayed every night, for a long while, asking God 
never to let it happen to her. It had always puz- 
zled her until then how one couldn’t have a baby until 
one was married. She could not understand what extra- 
ordinary thing, other than the church service, happened 
at the time to make it possible. She had believed that if a 
man kissed a woman, a baby was the inevitable result. 

Gradually, as she talked on about her schooldays, Sue 
relaxed and leant back against Norman’s arm; he made 
no movement. 

Sue told him how once she had pointed to a photo- 
graph of a statue of a naked man hanging in her mother’s 
bedroom, and had asked her mother about it, and how 
she had felt so ashamed and uncomfortable, and sorry 
for her mother, as soon as she had asked her question. 
**Oh, just part of him, darling.” And later, when her 
mother had started to tell her, she wished she could be 
swallowed up and never seen again. 

‘‘Mother did not tell me anything. She just said that 
two people who loved each other very much lay close 
together and that it was very beautiful, but very horrible 
unless the people were truly in love.” 

Sue’s voice was low and her breath kept getting caught 
up. 
Norman shifted slightly. 

‘*You poor little girl,” he said, taking her hand lightly 
in his, “It’s really very simple. Nothing to get so 
worried about. It’s wicked that you should have been 
frightened.” 
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Sue was shaking all over, she could not stop herself. 

**There is quite a good book ... no, I don’t think it 
puts things very well. If you have no objection, I will tell 
you as well as I can. I’m not very good at explaining 
things. Be a nice girl and give me a cigarette, have one 
yourself.” 

Sue got up and handed him the box from the mantel- 
piece. She lit a spill and held the light to Norman. He 
looked over the flame at her, slightly smiling. Sue won- 
dered if he were amused that her hand trembled. She 
smoothed back her hair, and seated herself opposite to 
him. 
Very simply Norman proceeded to tell her about the 
first life—two simple cells of living matter coming to- 
gether. Then how more complicated forms of life de- 
veloped, and how, to reproduce the species, something 
had to be evolved to make it inevitable that reproduc- 
tion should occur. The simplest thing, obviously, he 
said, looking at the glowing tip of his cigarette, was to 
make it a pleasant business. Norman described the busi- 
ness clearly and briefly. 

But in this modern civilization, he went on, it was not 
practicable that people should have large families, and so 
things were made to prevent this. Seeing Sue’s startled 
look, he explained that everything was, in a sense, un- 
natural: the clothes one wore, for example, but they were 
necessary for the freedom and convenience of mankind 
and the individual. So they were, in another sense, quite 
natural. He went on to say that love was not a definable 
thing: that everyone had a different conception of it: 
that a man might love his wife very dearly and yet would 
find some attraction in another woman, perhaps even 
make love to her, without its affecting his feeling for his 
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wife. Indeed, said Norman, many men were the better 
husbands for sleeping with other women. 

“So you see, funny little Lynx, watching me with 
round eyes, there is nothing really to worry about. It is 
all natural—and can anything natural be wrong?” 

“TI think you told me beautifully. Thank you for a 
me, oh thank you.” 

Sue got up from her chair, feeling herself to be outside 
her body, and bending over him she kissed his forehead 
swiftly. She felt that she had a real friend now. To say 
anything more would spoil a wonderful evening. 

“I must turn on my bath,” she said. 

: She went to the bathroom and switched on the light. 
She saw, her face in the mirror, and felt she was looking 
at someone else. She was pale. Her hair was rumpled. 
Her eyes looked large and scared. 

She fixed the plug and turned on the hot tap, regulat- 
ing it to run slowly. 

She heard him calling: “Lynx, I want you.” She re- 
turned to the sitting-room. ‘‘I want you,” he said. ‘Come 
and. kneel down by the fire.” He drew her down. ‘Your 
body is a lovely shape. No, no, don’t be — I 
shan’t hurt you.” 

‘“T’m not frightened.” 

**You see, Sue, a girl is usually at her loveliest when 
she is half girl and half woman. The feeling a man has 
for such beauty is sublimated feeling—it is poetry—it is 
physical, too, I suppose, but the physical part of the 
feeling is in the back of a man’s being. The Greeks cap- 
tured that feeling in their statuary—why did you look 
startled, Sue?”’ 

Sue did not know what to reply. She thrust away the 
memory of Maurice Johnston-White in the wood. 
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Norman was warming his hands by the fire. With his 
warm hand he stroked her cheek, and her neck, and his 
hand passed down her neck until it was stopped by the 
frock. Keeping the hand pressed against the base of her 
neck, with his other hand he began to undo the fasten- 
ings at the back of her frock. He whispered that he must 
ste-her breasts. ‘‘ “Their petal beauty’, as George Moore 
wrote. May I? I have never seen such lovely little breasts,”’ 
he said, softly. 

*‘Haven’t your” said Sue, tremulously. ““No, don’t,” 
she cried, for he had unfastened the bodice of the frock 
and was pulling it down her shoulders. She pushed away 
from him, and he put his arms round her tightly and 
kissed her neck. Suddenly he released her. “I’ve shocked 
you, Lynx.” | 

“You haven’t, really. My bath, it must be running 
over!” she cried, and ran out of the room, 

In her bedroom she undressed quickly, feeling very 
cold, shivering. She put on her silk dressing-gown and 
slippers. The dressing-gown had been given her by 
David Johnston-White, Maurice’s uncle, who was a 
silk merchant. She supposed that he must love her 
mother, since they often went away together. But if so, 
why did he often make her mother cry? And did his 
wife know about it? He and Norman often got into 
awful arguments. They hated one another. 

Sue’s teeth chattered. She went up again to the bath- 
room and cleaned her teeth. The bath was full enough, 
and she turned off the hot tap. She felt every action to be 
very deliberate. She stepped into the bath, watching her 
legs move, as though seeing them for the first time. Asa 
tule she had a set routine in her bath, First her face, then 
neck, arms and shoulders, then stand up, scrub back with 
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looffah, then legs. Tonight she washed hurriedly, out of 
order. Then she lay back and stared at the tiny rivers 
that ran uncertainly down the groove between her breasts. 
Strange fancies and serisations fled through her mind and 
through her body. She stood up quickly, half-frightened, 
half-excited, and rubbed herself dry with the towel. An- 
other thought came into her mind, which made her 
tremble. As in a dream she put her dressing-gown over 
her bare body, and switching off the light, ran swiftly to 
the sitting-room. 

Norman stood by the fireplace, his back to her, leaning 
head on arms against the mantelpiece. 

‘‘Norman,”’ she said. He turned round. 

*‘Norman, I have told you all my secrets. I must keep 
nothing from you. You shall see me.”’ She opened her 
dressing-gown, letting it slip off her shoulders to the 
floor. 

Norman stared at her, his eyes glancing over her body. 

' Then he took a step forward and bent his head, and 
kissed her left breast, slowly, lightly, and the right breast; 
and he put his arms around her, and pressed her to him- 
self so tightly that she gasped. He held his head back to 
see her face, then pressed his mouth on hers. She felt her 
body tingling and glowing as the soft lips adjusted them- 
selves on hers, to force her lips apart with the tip of his 
tongue. Then feeling her neck stiffen, he released her. 
She pulled on her dressing-gown, fumbling one sleeve, 
and ran to her room, the sleeve hanging loose, her body 
half-coyered, in a hurry to be alone. 

It was very strange, she thought, lying in bed, unable 
to sleep—strange that she was thinking about what 
Norman had done, and yet somehow not about Norman. 
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New employees of International Airvertisers Incor-. 
porated usually took a week to know their way about 
the building. In all, about a hundred and fifty worked 
in the main building. The stationery for the clerical work 
was delivered to the building once a week, in a hand- 
cart drawn by an elderly man known as Whistling Willie. 
If one of the typists ran out of envelopes and forgot to 
order them on the specified day, she had to go and 
scrounge what she could from other typists who had a 
sufficient stock. 

The zooms in which the various branches and sub- 
branches, twigs and shoots of each department worked, 
were too small comfortably to accommodate their in- 
habitants. Two people would sometimes have to work 
in a room the size of a small bathroom, in which a large 
desk,a smaller typing desk, two chairs, and a tall metal 
letter-file had to stand. Most of the windows of the 
offices faced a large block of modern flats in the process 
of construction, and the noise of the steel rivets being 
pneumatically hammered into the girders often made 
speech impossible. 

One young man, who often came to visit Sue in her 
office, and who had a regional statistical job, spent many 
otherwise empty hours in working out the number of 
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cubic feet of air in some of these small rooms, and com- 
paring it with the amount necessary for a healthy person. 
He showed her the results of his calculations, proving 
that in most cases the requirements of the Ministry of 
Health were not complied with. “TI don’t like to see 
young girls drooping,” he would declare. “Like the 
cubic content, the work in. L.A.I. is unevenly dis- 
tributed.” 

This was true. Some of the typists worked so herd that 
they were always on the verge of'a nervous breakdown; 
others—and these were a large minority—had so little to 
do that they wandered from office to office annoying or 
relieving others by their fresh and cheerful manner. 

Every employee, from the office-boys who hurried 
from room to room collecting letters for the post, and 
delivering internal memoranda, to the heads of depart- 
ments in their carpeted rooms, lived and worked in fear 
of Sir Arthur Boon. At any moment the door of an office 
might be opened, and a high, rapid voice ask to see 
Mr. So-and-so in “‘my room”’. Sir Arthur Boon, kad lost 
an arm in the war; this disability seemed to put the male 
members of the staff at an immediate disadvantage. 

When Susanna Fair first came to work for I.A.I. she 
sat in the large typing office, together with thirty-one 
other typists. Sitting there, she was liable at any moment 
to be sent for, to take down letters, or reports in short- 
hand, for any department. It was exciting work, especi- 
ally during the first few weeks. You never knew at what 
sort of speed you would have to take down: your tem- 
porary master might speak in rapid spurts: he might 
pace up and down the room with a cigarette between his 
lips, half-coughing the words: he might expect you to 
advise him what to say. Or you might be sent to A.B. 
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himself, if, for example, his three secretaries had more 
than they could cope with. When typing A.B.’s letters 
you were not allowed to rub out or make any blemish. 

When there was no typing for her to do, Sue would be 
asked by the girl who sat in a desk by the supervisor, to 
come and check scripts with her. This was always inter- 
esting, but it was difficult to read aloud. The noise of 
typing was always loud. Sue was very sensitive to noise, 
and the sound of thirty-one typewriters was like hail 
falling on a corrugated iron roof. After the first week of 
it she felt she could not bear it, but after a fortnight she 
only noticed the din when she paused in her work and 
switched her mind on to personal thoughts. 

The women departmental chiefs or assistants were the 
worst to work for. They were usually as vague in telling 
what was wanted as they were exacting in how it was 
typed; they often complained of the spacing and had 
never been known to praise good work. 

During her fourth week in the typing office the super- 
visor had come over to Sue’s desk and said: ““Miss Peace 
in the Play Library wants a good, quick typist, will you 
go down to her, please. Boy!” she called to the group of 
office-boys round the franking machine, and when one 
came forward: ““Take Miss Fair to room fifteen. Miss 
Peace.” 

The small boy hurried away with Sue at his heels, 
carrying notebook and two pencils, down a flight of 
stairs, along a corridor of studios from which in turn 
came sounds of a dance band playing, then two American 

cross-talk comedians, then a fruity contralto; 
down another flight of stairs,and so to a door numbered 
15 and labelled 
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Miss PEACE 
Miss KRISTIANSEN 


where the boy immediately deserted her. 

Patting her hair and straightening her frock, Sue 
knocked and pushed open the door. She saw two women 
and two desks at either side of the room, facing each 
other. She glanced from one face to the other, wonder- 
ing which was Miss Peace. One of the girls was lounging 
in her chair, dangling her legs over the arm, and smok- 
ing a cigarette, while holding a typescript in her hand. 
This was the girl who had come into Kovsky’s office 
and talked about Wagner and Richard Scotforth when 
later Sue had been temporarily promoted. Her silver- 
fair hair was curled on her shoulders; her eyebrows 
plucked very narrow and pencilled longer in a soft curve. 
Her eyelids glistened. Her lips were full and wide. She 
appeared to ignore Sue; but she had, in a blank glance, 
seen the admiration in the young girl’s face. 

The other occupant of the room, small, thin, dark, 
wearing a tweed jacket, spoke to Sue. “‘Oh are you from 
the typing office? I’ve got some work here that I haven’t 
time for.’’ Sue had already noticed both desks were clear 
of papers, and the typewriters had covers on. 

“I say, this is good,” interrupted (presumably) Miss 
Kristiansen, throwing her cigarette half-way across 
the room into the hearth where an old-fashioned gas fire 
hissed. She crossed her silken legs and threw back her 
head, laughing mirthlessly: “‘Listen to this, Clara. ‘ ““My 
darling, my soul,” he cried in ecstasy. ““The moonlight 
shines on your beautiful white teeth.” It shone on both 
of them. ...’ Wow! This is what would have been called 
a human document twenty years ago!”’ 
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Sue stood by Miss Peace’s chair, while similar extracts 
were picked out and read aloud. She did not like to laugh 
with them, for she was only a typist. The lazy, caressing 
voice of the exotic Kristiansen fascinated her. She 
admired her ease, her perfect appearance and make-up. 

“Darling, it’s all like it—it’s quite incredible. He 
simply doesn’t know anything, poor man.” 

“‘Now, Poppy,” laughed Miss Peace. ‘Don’t inter- 
rupt a minute. I must get this job off. I shall want it 
this evening, without fail, please,” to Sue. ““Now here’s 
a list of books”—she indicated a sheaf of pencilled sheets 
in a handwriting crabbed and difficult to read. ‘The let- 
ter beside each is the heading under which each title is 
to be typed. C for Criticism, T for Travel, etc. I want 
you to classify them in alphabetical order under these 
seven headings, giving the author’s name and publisher, 
of course. I want eight carbons. Do you think you'll be 
able to tackle it?” 

‘*Yes, I think so, Miss Peace,” said Sue. Zack/e was a 
favourite word of the more important female staff. 

“Right. And let me have it by five-thirty if you can. 
What’s your name?” 

“Susanna Fair.” 

“What a gorgeous name,” said Poppy Kristiansen. 
“Reminds me of coconut shies and roundabouts.” 

Sue went back to the typing office, and set to work. 
She soon found that the list had been compiled very 
carelessly. Several times the same book was classified 
under two different headings, and often an author’s 
name was spelt differently. It was a beast of a job. She 
finished it at five-forty-five and rushed down to Room 
15. The young women were in exactly the same posi- 
tions, and with the same tidy desks, except that Poppy 
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had apparently disposed of the manuscript she had been 
reading. 

“Oh here you are, Miss Susanna Fair. How marvel- 
lously quick you’ve been. There was no need to hurry, 
it needn’t go off till tomorrow. It looks beay-tiful, my 
dear.” 

The door opened and a tall young man with a big 
round pink face and copper-wavy hair stood holding 
the door half-open. “‘Oh, so sorry. I didn’t know you 
were busy. Good afternoon, Miss...er...” he said, 
turning to Sue with an amiable grin. “I don’t think I 
know you, do IP” 

‘The poor child works in the Black Hole,” said 

Poppy. 
*“Good Lord! Now I can believe the story of Proser- 
pine. Have a ju-jube, my dear. You know you’re a re- 
velation to me. I didn’t know the Black Hole produced 
anything like that.”” With his hands he outlined a slender 
female figure. 

The two girls seated at their desks said together, 
laughing: 

‘Really, Porky, you’re an ass.” 

Sue smiled shyly at the young man called Porky, not 
knowing what might follow. She recognized him by 
his voice to be one of the Ostend announcers. He wore 
a purple waisted coat and elegant trousers with dark blue 
suede shoes. While he spoke to the girl called Poppy, 
Sue murmured good night and slipped away. Walking 
back to the Black Hole, she tried to think out what 
possible witty retort she might have made to the young 
man with the amusing appearance, and wished she had 
the poise of Poppy. 

It was the first time Sue had heard her usual working- 
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room called the Black Hole. Certainly, on entering the 
clattering room, evidence of perspiring femininity was 
almost stifling. Thereafter she began to suffer a little for 
being there most of the day; and it was with immense 
relief that she left the typing office to work as temporary 
secretary to James Carey, nicknamed Kovsky. She never 
knew that Poppy Kristiansen was responsible. 
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Poppy 


The day following her intimate talk with Norman, 
Sue, entering the canteen at lunch-time, saw Miss Poppy 
Kristiansen standing by the counter. Sue had not seen 
her for more than a fleeting glimpse since that afternoon 
about a month before when she had typed the lists of 
titles and authors. 

“Hullo,” Miss Kristiansen greeted her. 

“Hullo,” said Sue, smiling. She felt herself almost an 
equal in the canteen. 

*‘What’s the book?” Poppy craned her head sideways 
to read the lettering of the book under Sue’s arm. “‘Oh, 
Fleaven Without Horizon. We're considering a play by the 
chap who wrote that. What do you think of his stuff?” 
They carried cups of coffee and plates of cold sausages 
to a table, and sat down opposite each other. 

“Oh, I think it’s the most beautiful book I shall ever 
read. I’m reading it for the second time now.” 

**Really? I liked it. But notallthat much. I wanted to give 
the young man a push sometimes. I like his play better.”’ 

*““Oh, could I read it, please?”’ 

““My dear, I wish I could let you have it, but the 
powers that be have it for their approval, and that means 
I shan’t see it again for weeks. I work in the Play De- 
partment. Where are you?” 
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**Music. I work for James Carey—Kovsky.” 

““Oh yes, of course. Nice old boy isn’t he? Do you like 
this place otherwise?” 

**Yes, I do very much.” 

“Frankly, I loathe feeling like a cog in such an im- 
mense clockwork house. Too much routine. One hardly 
has to think for oneself. All one’s work goes through so 
many hands once it’s done that it’s almost impossible to 
make a mistake. All too impersonal for me. Do you 
know many people here?”’ 

‘I know hardly anyone.” 

“Well, you know me now. I like you.” 

“I like you too. I say, have you ever met Richard 
Scotforth?” 

“Yes, I met him only for a moment. He looks rather 
like his work. A shy bird. I believe he seldom comes to 
London. Hates it. Has a war complex. We had a 
letter saying that he’d be up sometime next month, and 
would come and see us about his play. Many people are 
keen to meet him, I believe. Poor chap, so desperately 
sincere, you know, reform the world and all that. 
Thwarted sex at the bottom of it. Needs a break. 
Thought of giving him one myself, you know how one 
feels sometimes. So you like his stuff, do you?” 

‘It’s marvellous, so true, so sort of—it’s like Proust’s 
work,”’ said Sue suddenly. “Only Proust was pavement 
or drawing-room life recollected in a cork-lined sound- 
proof tranquillity, while Richard Scotforth is sunlight 
and starlight dimmed by the war, but remembered in 
sunlight and starlight.’ She stopped, embarrassed by 
her unpremeditated eloquence. 

“You're rather a brainy child,’”? murmured Poppy, 
looking at her, and lighting a cigarette. 
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Sue felt a desperate need to convince her that Richard 
Scotforth’s work was—was—but Poppy was glancing 
round the canteen, as though uninterested further in the 
subject. Almost surreptitiously Sue removed the book 
from the table to the chair beside her. 

They talked about the people in the Building. (Sue 
noticed that Poppy always referred to I.A.I. as “‘the 
Building”’.) And Poppy gave most interesting answers 
to Sue’s questions as to the names and departments of 
various young men and women who came into the can- 
teen for cigarettes or lunch. They agreed that George 
Campbell was the only human announcer. Poppy told 
her that he was a great friend of Scotforth’s: they had 
served together in Mesopotamia, and after the Kut dis- 
aster, were in the same Turkish prison camp, from which 
Scotforth escaped. He had never recovered, said Poppy, 
from the destitution of the three months in winter, be- 
fore being recaptured. Poppy seemed to know every- 
thing. When two o’clock came and it was time for the 
girls to return to their offices, they parted with mutual 
promises to see more of each other in and outside the 
building. Sue was pleased to have made such a beautiful 
and lively friend. 
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Wea she came home after work the following day 
she found her mother in the hall, putting on hat and 
coat. 

‘‘Hullo darling. What sort of a day have you had? Oh, 
I’ve had some bad news from Frances. A cable came 
for Norman so I opened it. Frances has been feeling so 
rotten ever since she got on the boat that she’s returning 
from Spain at once, and will be arriving the day after 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh ... what... what a pity. How rotten for 
Frances.” 

““You know what a fusser she is, and I expect she 
dreaded the idea of being ill in a foreign country. I don’t 
blame her. I must go, I’m late. Good-bye darling, don’t 
wait up.” 

Sue felt a cutting disappointment. She had been so 
looking forward to having Norman at her home for 
another week at least. She had planned walks on the 
Common during the week-end. He had invited her to 
come to a Queen’s Hall concert with him . . . it would 
have been fun, the King and Queen were going to be 
present. She was going to a little dinner party with 
some of Norman’s musical friends ... and now.... 

She went forlornly into the kitchen, She seldom felt 
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very hungry, but tonight she could not face the boring 
business of putting on the vegetables and grilling her 
chop, and then eating it alone, so she put the chop back 
into the safe; and putting on the kettle, made herself 
some tea, and took a tray of biscuits, butter, and apples 
up to the sitting-room. She poked the fire, and balancing 
the tray on a stool in front of her, ate biscuits and looked 
blankly at the flames. Her life seemed to have come to an 


end. 

She indulged herself by going through in every detail 
the conversation and actions with Norman the evening 
before. He had been so natural and gentle. She won- 
dered, with a little shiver, if he had had many lovely 
women. She supposed that most young men had several 
girls before they married. . . . Norman had told her that 
it was nearly always fatal to happiness if two people who 
had had no previous experience came together—especi- 
ally for the woman. She must be wooed, he had told her, 
in his cool impersonal voice, and even so, it was some- 
times painful the first time. Sue delayed with a sweet pain 
the pleasure of recalling the moment when he had gazed 
on her body with a look that was as though he had been 
awakened from a dream. When at last she could not keep 
the memory away any longer a shiver ran up her spine 
and her heart thumped. How gently he had touched her, 
how strongly he had held her. She longed with all of 
herself for Norman to be there with her then. She would 
like to sit quiet in his arms before the fire. But he would 
not be back until late, and then he would be gone, and 
he and Frances .. . Aunt Frances! 

Sue had not thought of her aunt as a person before. 
She had been merely an aunt, and rather a critical one, 
saying that her style of dressing was not in good taste. 
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She hoped that Norman would not tell Frances about 
herself showing her body like that. Frances would laugh 
and think she was a fool. Frances with her ruddy-gold 
hair and pale, almost luminous skin. Sue clenched her 
hands. Norman had enjoyed the delights he had told her 
of many times with Frances. Sue wondered why Norman 
had taken such trouble in telling her those things. She 
felt it was unfair of him. But then he couldn’t have 
guessed she loved him. He probably told her simply 
because he felt sorry for her ignorance. Yes, that was it. 
He thought it was his duty, since her father was dead. 
What a fool he must have thought her when she came 
to him after her bath that night. Oh God, what a fool 
she had been! 

She finished the cup of tea which had got cold, and 
took the tray downstairs. She felt very tired and be- 
wildered. Couldn’t be bothered to wash up. 

She sat down by the fire again and opened Heaven 
Without Horizon. ‘Tears came into her eyes as she read. 
She wept because it was beautiful, and she could ease 
her bewilderment and lose herself in the beauty. 

At eleven o’clock Norman had not come in, and 
sorrowfully Sue went to bed. 
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Sue was hurrying up the hill to the Common, breathing 
deeply to get free of the smell of the Tube. As she 
scrambled down beside the dog-run, now being covered 
at the edges by growing grass, she saw that her house 
was dark. No lights showed between curtain gaps or 
from the hall window above the door. She walked up 
the stone steps and unlocked the front door and switched 
on the light, turning to see if there were any letters on 
the mat—only halfpenny ones for her mother. She 
placed them on the hall table and pulled off her hat. 

She went into her room and took off her things, glanc- 
ing at her wrist-watch. She had looked at the clock on 
the Tube platform as she waited for her train, and again 
had noticed the time in the clock-tower as she emerged 
from the Tube station. It was now a quarter to seven. In 
one hour and three-quarters Norman will be here, she 
thought. 

That afternoon, as she had been hurrying down one 
of the corridors, she had met him unexpectedly. He had 
walked with her to the door of her office and then had 
said casually: ‘“Your mother’s going out with Frances to 
some literary reception or other this evening. May I 
come and see you?” Sue had felt herself going very 
white as she nodded. She had cleared her throat and 
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managed to say: ‘‘What time? Can’t you come and have 
some food with me?” Norman had said: ‘Sorry, I’m 
working till eight. I'll be along about half-past. You’re 
not expecting any friends?” “No.” “‘All right. Eight- 
thirty, then. Au revoir.” And with that he had gone off, 
with a bundle of music under his arm. 

Once since Frances had returned from her curtailed 
holiday, she and Norman had come to dinner, and while 
Sue had been in the kitchen making the coffee, Norman 
had come down and switched off the kitchen light. Sue 
had been frightened in the brief space of dark silence 
before she felt herself becoming limp in Norman’s arms. 
She had put her arms round his neck and returned his 
kisses, her body glowing with the touch of his questing 
hands. He had let her go suddenly, and left her to grope 
for the light-switch. And when she came up to the sit- 
ting-room, bearing the coffee tray, having smoothed her 
hair, Norman was composedly smoking, Frances perched 
on his knees. 

I love him, I love him, thought Sue, sitting on the 
edge of the day-couch in her room, and he is coming to 
see me. She remembered how they had been alone to- 
gether for half an hour, when she had gone to Frances 
and Norman’s house for dinner, a week after he had 
switched off the light. Frances was late in returning from 
the cinema, and she and he had waited alone in the flat. 

“I love you,” she had said to him. 

*‘No you don’t,” he answered gaily, pulling her on to 
his knees and slipping his hand down the neck of her 
dress. 

It would not be half-past eight for nearly an hour and 
a half. She did not want to eat. She felt she could never 
eat again, she would choke if she tried. She took a pot of 
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tea into her room, and lit the gas fire. She drank many 
cups of tea and smoked two cigarettes. After a long time, 
steeling herself to forget the passing of time, she looked 
at her watch. Half-past seven. She must hurry. She took 
the tray into the kitchen and rinsed out the cup and tea- 
pot, and relaid the tray with two cups; and going to the 
cupboard, fetched some biscuits from the tin and put 
them on a saucer. Norman took sugar. She got the sugar- 
bowl and found a teaspoon. 

She returned to her room, and stood still, sniffing. It 
smelt smoky and stale. She drew back the long curtains 
and opened the french windows. Outside the rain slanted 
down and a slight mist drifted around the dark shapes of 
houses, walls, fences. She stood by the windows, wish- 
ing it were a frosty clear night, with stars flashing. It was 
so seldom that stars were noticed in London. One looked 
ahead or on the ground or at nothing, hardly ever at the 
sky. A stray wind flung drops of rain on her hot cheeks. 
She turned, and pulling the curtains, took off her office 
frock and chose a plain, closely fitting black silk dress 
from the cupboard. Then, in terrific haste, caused by a 
thought associated with the Black Hole, she rushed up 
to the bathroom and turned on the hot tap. While the 
bath filled she selected her best set of silk underwear from 
a drawer—birthday present from David Johnston- 
White—her thinnest silk stockings. After her bath she 
dressed with nervous haste. Her watch said ten past 
eight. And then, her face creamed and powdered and her 
hair brushed and smoothed, she sat down on the day- 
couch and reaching up, took a book from the shelf above 
her head and opened it. It lay on her lap and she stared at 
the printed page. The telephone bell ringing suddenly 
seemed to tear through her. 
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€ ‘Hullo.’ 

“That Sue?” 

¢ Ves,” 

‘Everything all right?” 

“Yes.” 

*‘No callers?” 

*“No.”’ 

**Fine. Tm at the station. I’ll be with you in about ten 
minutes.’ 

*‘Fine.” 

She felt her hands suddenly ies and went up to wash 
them. Then she looked at her room and rearranged some 
of her treasures on the mantelpiece. She lit a cigarette. 
She went to the french windows again and stood peering 
through the mist to catch a glimpse of the pavement over 
the five gardens which stood between it and her balcony. 
The rain blew on her face. Fearing it would make the 
powder go streaky, she closed the windows. Her heart 
knocked against her ribs. She shut her eyes and drew a 
deep breath and another deep breath. She ran her fingers 
through her hair, then seeing she had disordered its 
tidiness, combed it smooth again. Her body became taut 
and still. Surely . . . footfalls on the steps. The loud 
shock of the bell. She ran to the door. 

“Hullo my dear.” 

‘You're wet. Let me take your coat.” She hung it 
over the back of a chair by the hall table. 

*“You look charming.” He put his arms round her, 
kissing her mouth. 

‘*There’s a good fire upstairs,” she said. 

“I like your frock.” He looked full at her, with 
obvious approval. 

‘It’s lovely tohave youhere,”’ she said, taking his hands. 
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‘It’s good to be here,” he replied. ‘‘Yes, it’s a darned 
good frock. One of your own creations? Is it silk, or 
artificial?” 

*“Oh, silk!” cried Sue. For you, she would have added, 
but for her uncertain voice. 

He took a box of matches out of his pocket. ““Do you 
mind if I light the gas-fire?”’ he said, striking a match 
and bending down. 

‘“‘There’s a good fire in the sitting-room,” she said, 
hesitatingly. “Are you cold?” she asked, as the gas-fire 
flapped alight. 

‘“Come here, Lynx. Where does it fasten?’”’ he said. 
‘No, let me do it.”’ He unhooked the side of her dress 
and taking it by the hem, pulled it over her head. It 
crackled and shrank with electricity. 

She stood still, letting him take off her things, shiver- 
ing slightly. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear. It is all quite natural.” 
He lifted her on tothe day-couch. “‘Your body is beauti- 
ful,” he said. 

“I love you.” She was trying to smile. 

“No, you mustn’t say that.’ He kissed her, pressing 
his mouth hard against hers. 

She put her arms around his shoulders, tears coming 
into her eyes when she saw his changed face, its usual 
calm gone. He looked ugly, almost angry, and it nearly 
made her cry that she should have the power so to alter 
his usual cool assured look. She lay still, her face turned 
to the wall. 

She must not heed the pain, it was natural; pain, 
giving, love, her mind repeated to her bitten lips. 


Was this, then, all 
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With a faint feeling of rebuff when she perceived that 
he had no desire to put her clothes on again, but was 
lighting a cigarette, she gathered up her things, in sud- 
den shame of her nakedness, and hurried to the bath- 
room. Later she returned, smiling timidly. He was seated 
on the divan, turning the pages of the book on his knee. 
He patted the coverlet beside him, smiling. 

“Well”? 

She felt a poignant tenderness move through her. She 
flushed, and her eyes sparkled. She said softly: 

“I suppose I am now your mistress .. . mistress... 
what a beautiful word.” 

“Any regrets?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Good. I have never regretted anything I’ve 
done. It’s a bad feeling. Don’t ever regret. All is 
experience.” 

But Sue was not easily diverted from a romantic feel- 
ing that was giving her enjoyment. 

“Have you...amI... is it really true that you have 
never had a virgin before?”’ 

€ “Yes,”’ 

“Lots of other girls, though?” Sue felt this to be a 
question that should be avoided, because it was an ob- 
vious one, but she could not resist the Eeprauon: 

“Not lots.” 

“Oh. My dear, I feel very proud that you should want 
me. I love you. I know you don’t love me, but it doesn’t 
matter.” 

“As I told you before, my Lynx, there are many de- 
grees of love. You don’t love me.” 

Sue, full of tender feelings, resented this so sure con- 
tradiction. He couldn’t know. 
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*“Will I have a baby, Norman?” she asked, with timid 
pride. 

“Good lord nol” he laughed. ““My God, that would 
be a mess.” 

“Why? I should like to have a baby that was yours.” 

““My dear, don’t you realize what unhappiness it would 
cause to so many people? Oh no, you mustn’t think of 
such a thing. You don’t realize.’’ He put his arm round 
her. 

She reached to the light-switch and they sat in the 
glow of the gas-fire. Less than a minute afterwards 
Norman glanced at his watch. “I must go,” he said. 
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The next morning was Saturday—the best day of the 
weck. As she dressed to go to the office Sue noticed with 
delight that her arms and bosom bore traces of a warm 
pleasant smell which she recognized as that of Norman’s 
body. She felt radiant. 

“You look so well, darling,” remarked her mother. 
“I always say the air of the Common, in spite of fogs, is 
as fine as any country air.” 

“T heard a willow-wren this morning,” she said, kiss- 
ing her mother, a thing which, she thought, she seldom 
did. Usually her mother kissed her. “‘I must fly, mother.” 

“Yes, you mustn’t be late,” replied Mrs. Fair. 

During the walk across the Common Sue felt light as 
air. Sitting in the Tube she said to herself, between re- 
strained intervals: Jam Norman’s mistress, and each time 
a pleasant shock ran up her spine. I am a different person, 
I am no longer a girl, I am a woman. None of these 
people sitting opposite know that I have given myself 
to a man I love. But surely she showed some of her 
ptide in the way she sat, her self composed, her head 
high, her cheeks glowing? She had given something that 
she could never give to anyone else. They, the news- 
paper-reading people opposite, if they guessed her 
secret, would never understand. They would say she 
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had been wicked, or foolish, or immoral. Obviously 
that poor, thin, rabbit-toothed woman opposite with the 
inward-seeking eyes was a virgin, and always would 
be. She would never know the pride of that gift. 

In the cloakroom she chatted to the other girls there, 
clustering round the wash-basins, combing their hair 
and dabbing powder-puffs on noses and cheeks. They 
did not seem to notice any change in her. 

Kovsky was his usual genial self. 

**Ah, here’s my little Sue; good morning dear.”” With 
plump fingers spread on the desk, he half-raised himself 
from his chair. “Got your book? We’ve got a lot to do 
this morning. It’s a high-speed morning this morning. 
Looks like a good week-end, doesn’t it? Ready?”’ 

Sue sat by his desk and took down in shorthand about 
a dozen inter-office notes and outside letters. ‘“That one 
to Revue Department about the piano for the Dawn 
Sisters’ number is urgent. Do that first.”” Kovsky rose, 
and patting her shoulder, said: ‘““You’re looking very 
sweet this morning, Sue.” He left the room with a sheaf 
of papers to be approved by the head of the department. 

She typed the note to Revue Department, and dialling 
the post-room number on the inter-office telephone, 
asked for a boy to be sent up. In the ordinary way these 
notes were put in a box on the desk and collected every 
three hours, and delivered; but if the matter were urgent 
Sue delivered it personally. But this morning she felt her- 
self to be too important to take the urgent note herself, 
so she rang for an office-boy. 

The boy arrived. A small bright-faced child with well- 
brilliantined hair, and innocent blue eyes fringed with 
long dark lashes, and a cocky cockney confidence. 

“Here, son,”’ said Sue, “‘take this to Mr. Ploughwright 
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at once, please. It’s urgent.”’ She had never dared to talk 
like this to one of the office-boys before; but this morning 
she felt bold, and spoke quite outside her inner feelings 
of enjoyment. 

**Yes, miss, thank you, miss.” 

**You’re Winks, aren’t your” 

**That’s right, miss.” 

“Well, Winks, make it snappy.” 

“Okay, miss; got any fag-cards?” 

**Yes, here’s one. Here’s another.” 

“Good,” said Winks. ‘Got ’em. Do fer swops. Morn- 
ing, miss,” and Winks vanished. 

She went on with her work, whistling to herself. Her 
fingers flew over the keys. She made no mistakes. Twice 
she bent her head and sniffed at the neck of her dress; 
Norman’s warm smell was with her still; the pleasant 
shock ran up her spine. 

Kovsky came back, and despite his earlier declaration 
about a high-speed morning, seemed in no hurry to do 
any work. “I’ve just heard a new one about old Tommy,” 
he said, chuckling. ‘‘A day or two ago he came out of the 
Ritz where he’d been lunching, wearing an enormously 
heavy and long fur coat. The commissionaire sprang to 
attention and held up an arm for Tommy’s special taxi 
which always follows him about and waits for him. It 
came and waited there. ‘Now what is it I am trying to 
remember?” he said. ‘Let me think.’ The commissionaire 
stood to attention, holding the open door; the taxicab 
waited. Minutes passed. At last a poorly clad man 
slouched by. ‘Tell me,’ said Tommy, beckoning him, 
‘have you no work’ ‘No, guv’nor.’ ‘And no immediate 
engagement?’ ‘No guv’nor.’ “Then I wonder if you’d 
mind taking this thing back to its home for me?’ He 
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took off the fur coat and gave it to the commissionaire, 
who put it in the taxi. Then he took out three pound 
notes and gave one to each all round. Then he got on a 
*bus, muttering something about not being late for the 
rehearsal at Queen’s Hall. What a lad is Tommy!” 
chuckled Kovsky. 

The telephone bell rang. 

“Poppy here. Are you doing anything this afternoon, 
Sue?” 

Sue hesitated. “I don’t think so.” 

‘Then come and have lunch with me.” 

‘I say, thanks most awfully, I’d love to.”” She made a 
face at Kovsky who was silently mimicking her expres- 
sion, his receiver to his ear, but holding down the hook. 

“Right, Ill meet you in the hall at one o’clock. Lovely. 
Au revoir. Kovsky, you’re terrible. Do I really look like 
that?” said Sue, laughing. She had actually dared to call 
him Kovsky! She glanced at the clock. “It’s nearly one; 
is there anything else, please?”’ 

““No darling. You run off.” 

She put the mackintosh cover over her typewriter and 
shut her papers in the drawer of her desk. She was about 
to say good-bye over her shoulder to Kovksy, who was 
tidying his papers, when she quickly turned, and kissing 
his forehead, said: ‘““You’re a darling, too. See you 
Monday,” and waving her hand, ran out of the room. 

The staff of I.A.I. was leaving in a cheerful stream. 
The girls from the Black Hole, many in shabby clothes, 
spoke together in low voices as they slipped past 
the superior private secretaries, most of them young and 
ptetty, smartly dressed, and talking loudly to one another 
in voices that drawled, and pronouncing their words 
meticulously. Men in bowler hats—these were the 
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technicians and engineers—and clerks and accountants, 
some in tweed suits for the week-end. On the faces of all 
was a look of relaxation, of happy freedom. 

Poppy was standing outside, waiting for Sue. Poppy 
was always dressed fashionably, yet with exaggeration. 
Sue thought her clothes suited her exotic appearance. 
The girls gave one another a swift glance from hat to 
shoes. After this instinctive, and as it were cautious, 
action, they smiled. Poppy took Sue’s arm. 

‘Can you bear to have lunch at my club? I live there 
most of the time. It’s rather bloody, but the food’s 
passable.” 

“I'd love to,” said Sue. Dare she call her Poppy? 
Perhaps during lunch she might call her Poppy. 

They rode on the top of a bus. 

Poppy did most, if not all, of the talking. 

‘“My dear, isn’t it an unutterable penance to make us 
come to work on Saturdays? I had the chance of a week- 
end at Brighton—sounds frightful, doesn’t it—but 
actually this wasn’t a matter of fun and games, but 
terribly pure, with an Old Girl of my school. Shattering, 
isn’t it, the term ‘Old Girl’. Couldn’t go because I’m 
quite broke—anywsy the car was going this morning — 
couldn’t manage the railway fare.” 

It had never occurred to Sue that it was a penance to 
have to work every Saturday morning. But she agreed 
with her new friend. Poppy’s wide, luscious mouth was 
always smiling. She chatted on about her school friend, 
her home in Gloucestershire, her elderly parents, how 
she bullied her mother and scoffed at the ideas of her 
father, who was a retired admiral and, said Poppy, “‘still 
living in the pre-War world”. 

They got down-from the bus by Sloane Square 
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Underground station, and Poppy led Sue across the street 
and down a wide road, and up a broad flight of steps - 
through an impressive door witha high-columned porch. 

‘J must go up and do something about my face,” said 
Poppy. ‘‘Will you come and see my room?” 

They went up a flight of steps covered with a thick 
padded carpet that dulled Sue’s footfalls, and up a second 
flight which had not quite such a good carpet, and then 
up a third flight covered by a worn carpet which con- 
tinued to a fourth floor and stopped at the end of a fifth 
stairway on the bare wooden steps of which their shoes 
beat loudly. Poppy’s room was under the roof, a small 
room, furnished simply. The dressing-table was covered 
with pots of cream, bottles of various kinds of lotion, 
and boxes of powder, some of it spilled, amidst bottles 
of nail varnish in colours of red, black and gold. Sue 
looked at them with envious admiration. 

“Do you mind if I wash my face and hands, Poppy? 
I feel terribly grubby.” 

““My dear, you don’t mean to tell me you wash your 
face? My dear, complete ruination. You simply mustn’t 
any more. Get some of this stuff,”’ she picked up a bottle 
of milky liquid, “and do this, it gets all the grime out 
of the pores, which washing certainly doesn’t, and has 
the advantage of being good for the face. Have some.” 

Ten minutes later they went down to Junch. Most of 
the other inmates, as Poppy called them, looked like and 
were indeed school-mistresses or women who spent most 
of their time at committee meetings. ““They’re all crash- 
ing bores,”’ said Poppy. After the meal they went up fo 
Poppy’ s room again. *T can’t talk with those dried up 
old virgins straining their ears to catch what I’m saying,” 
remarked Poppy. ‘“‘Are you a virgin, by the way?” 
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“‘As a matter of fact I’m not,” said Sue timidly. 

“Splendid.” 

*‘Are your” asked Sue, surprised at her boldness. 

“Good God no, child, why I’m at least two years 
older than you. I’m just in the throes of getting over an 
affair with Porky. Didn’t he have lecherous thoughts 
about you at one time? I thought so.” 

“Porky? Mer” said Sue, with surprise. 

“‘Didn’t he once ask you to be his secretary?” 

*“Yes, but that was all. It was soon after I’d left the 
Black Hole and gone to work for Kovsky, and. ... Did 
he really then... like me?”’ asked Sue. 

“He liked your figure, my innocent. That high, proud 
bust, and your fresh young face. But he said he thought 
you were a virgin. Are you sare you’re not a virgin?”’ she 
said, looking at Sue. 

“IT should be very surprised if I were,”’ smiled Sue; and 
to divert attention, she said: ‘“What’s Porky like?” 

“How do you mean? As a lover—well, he’s pretty 
good. Funny how men all seem to have some little fetish 
ot other, to ward off, I suppose, the male fear of sudden 
impotence. Porky likes to see me in stockings—but they 
must be very fine black silk ones.’’ She laughed. 

Sue laughed with Poppy. Yet she felt rather shocked, 
and annoyed with herself for doing so. She did not know 
what to say. But Poppy did not seem to expect any com- 
ment, and continued to tell her details of half a dozen 

affairs. Sue was interested, yet she felt sorry for Poppy: 
she thought that Poppy was the type which would con- 
tinue to drift in and out of affairs, and was never really 
happy. Poppy could not have known such joy as she 
herself had known so recently. Less than twenty-four 
hours ago! Sue was longing for an opportunity to change 
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the subject before Poppy further questioned her about 
herself. She need not have worried, because as soon as 
one subject bored her, Poppy began something else. 

*‘Oh, I say,” she said, rising from her lolling position 
on the day-couch, “‘here’s something that might.interest 
you. I snaffled it from the Building yesterday,” and she 
opened a drawer and rummaged about, taking out a 
photograph and tossing it across to Sue. 

It was the photograph of the head and shoulders of a 
man. As she looked at it, Sue thought, where have I seen 
this face before, the features so delicate, the eyes so 
inexpressibly sad, and yet so resolute? Suddenly she 
realized that she had not actually seen the face before, 
but it was exactly the face of the hero of Heaven Without 
Horizon. Then, as she stared at it, she heard with an 
inner shock Poppy’s voice saying: ““That’s Scotforth; 
you’ve read his stuff, haven’t you? Rather sad face, don’t 
you think?” 

“Yes,” said Sue quietly, staring at the face, and sigh- 
ing; and hesitatingly giving the photograph back to 
Poppy. 

“I thought you’d like it. I got it for you. Keep it if you 
want to.” 

“T say, how sweet of you. But may I really have it, are 
you sure you can spare it?”’ 

“Yes, of course. I shall be seeing him soon, I expect, 
anyway. You can’t forget his face once you’ve seen it,” 
said Poppy musingly. 

I can believe that, thought Sue, carefully putting the 
picture in her bag. “I say,”’ she added impulsively, “I 
should so like to see him; I suppose. . . .” 

“Well, that’s easily fixed, my dear. I’ll let you know 
when he’s coming. But I warn you, he’s quite un- 
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approachable. I simply don’t ever know what to say to 
him.”’ 

“IT just want to see him,” said Sue. “Thanks most 
awfully, Poppy.” 

She wanted to talk about Scotforth and his books; but 
Poppy was no longer interested in Scotforth. She told 
Sue about several new dresses she had planned for her- 
self, the material she intended to have, and the exact 
design of each garment. Sue hardly noticed what was be- 
ing said to her. Twice she almost opened her bag to take 
out the photograph and look at it again, but stopped 
half-way in case Poppy should start to tease her. Re- 
membering she had some shopping to do, Sue got up to 
say good-bye to her friend. Poppy seemed to have lost 
her vivacity; and as she took Sue’s hand, she murmured: 

“I’ve been thinking, men are rather bores. Don’t you 
think that ...I mean...” she hesitated, “I don’t think 
I’ve ever really liked men.” She looked at Sue, and her 
gaze dropped. “‘Well, not good-bye—say au revoir. It’s 
been lovely you could come,” she said. Sue wondered, 
as she ran down the stairs, what Poppy had wanted to 
say. 

All the way home in the Tube the face of the man 
haunted her, and she sustained a feeling of sad enjoyment 
by saying inwardly that she must not open the bag and 
take another look at it until she got home. She ran most 
of the way from the Tube to her house, and, breathlessly 
sitting down on her bed, took out the picture. Yes, it 
was exactly as she had imagined. And perhaps she was 
going to see him soon. But should she? Perhaps he 
might be so different. Besides, she had Norman. She 
must ask Norman for a photograph. But was it quite 
proper, she thought, as she found a place for Scotforth’s 
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photograph on her mantelpiece, that she should have 
another man’s picture in her room? Surely not. Norman 
was her lover. But still, an author was different. Authors, 
like actors, belonged to another world altogether. 

This conclusion seemed to satisfy her perplexity, and 
she left the photograph on the mantelpiece; then sud- 
denly recalling the previous evening, she felt cold, and 
very lonely. 
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I. was May, and cuckoos were calling over the Common 
strewn with the remains of Whitsun Bank Holiday— 
grass and paths everywhere strewn with dirty white of 
abandoned newspapets and paper bags. Most of the 
trippers had gone back to the inner suburbs of London 
at sunset; and the sky was pale green above the willows, 
shadowy in the light of the street-lamp. 

Mrs. Fair had just sent Sue to bed. As she sat by the 
window, sewing, she thought that her little daughter 
had been looking very tired again lately. Not only tired, 
but positively drawn. Sue was even more silent and un- 
communicative than usual. How she wished she could 
get into the child’s mind and find out what was worrying 
her. There was something, she was certain. Mrs. Fair 
wondered if she had done right in fostering Sue’s desire 
to work at her present office. She had been so keen on it 
at the time, because she felt it would surely give her 
daughter the companionship she so urgently needed. 
She had never ceased to regret that her ill-health after 
her husband had been killed when Sue was a baby had 
prevented her from taking as much interest in her little 
daughter’s upbringing as she would have wished. Look- 
ing back on the happy-go-lucky Bohemian household to 
which Sue returned from school most week-ends, Mrs. 
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Fair was sure that the sudden and frequent change of 
atmosphere could not have been good for her daughter’s 
outlook on life. Early impressions, after all, were the 
most important. Her great-aunt’s house, at which Sue 
had stayed during the school term, had been the exact 
opposite of her own home—very few visitors, her great- 
aunt and cousin steady conventional people who strongly 
disapproved of herself, Madeline Fair. And then her 
home, which was open-house to anyone who cared to 
take pot-luck, where unmarried couples frequently came 
for week-ends and were, as a matter of course, given a 
room together, where they often went round to the 
village pubs and sang and joked with the landlord and 
villagers, all very harmless, thought Mrs. Fair, but to a 
child’s impressionable mind this constant change must 
have had an unsettling effect. And there was David, 
and the awful quarrels with David. How much had 
Sue known and realized? One could not be certain, at 
all; the child never seemed to confide in her. 

Mts. Fair tried to remember back to her own child- 
hood in New England; and began to feel bewildered. 
Was any memory, however clear, a true test? Besides, 
her own mother had been unsympathetic and without 
real understanding: which certainly wasn’t the case be- 
tween Sue and herself. Perhaps she needed a tonic; she 
would ask her doctor to look at Sue. 

She wondered how much Sue knew about David and 
herself. Was there some secret resentment in her sub- 
consciousness, gotten from some childhood impression 
of their relationship? David had not liked Sue as a 
child, because she had never gone to him when he 
wanted to make a fuss of her. Poor David, he had not 
had much happiness out of life, with that insensitive 
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wife of his. It was pity for David that was the base of 
their relationship. He had been a great comfort to 
her in the lonely years after her beloved one’s death 
—O, the cold grey North Sea that had taken him 
—and of course he was much inferior, not really a gen- 
tleman, although she hadn’t meant exactly that—David 
was selfish and pathetic in his selfishness. He had married 
that woman, and that was enough to spoil any man. But 
perhaps she ought not to have let herself drift into more 
ot less open relations with David, especially as Sue had 
never appeared to like him. She sighed. Life was so 
difficult. There had been a time when her little daughter 
had come to her with all her troubles to be comforted, 
they would have a quiet cry together and both feel re- 
freshed and happy afterwards. Those precious times 
when the real significance of being a mother was, as it 
were, fulfilled, seemed to be long over. Mrs. Fair told 
herself that she got on well with most young people; 
they liked her and she liked their company. What was it 
then that Sue lacked? She dreaded lest Sue should take 
after her father and develop those terrible moods of 
melancholy that nothing could shift. An artist, and an 
amateur sailor, John Fair had joined the Royal Naval 
Reserve at the beginning of the war. Mrs. Fair shivered 
and drew her chair closer to the fire. She desired so 
passionately for her daughter to feel that she could come 
to her for advice, comfort, or help; and Sue told her 
nothing of her rea/ life and feelings. After all, what was 
a mother for, once her child had grown up, if she could 
not be a confidante and friend? She had tried to give Sue 
everything she wanted, and she believed she had suc- 
ceeded. Perhaps she had spoilt her a bit. The only child. 
But after all, one can only be young once, and it was one 
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of a mother’s greatest pleasures to give her daughter all 
those things which she herself had lacked as a girl— 
pretty clothes, trinkets, a nicely furnished room of her 
own, freedom to do as she liked. And yet Sue seemed 
discontented, always yearning after something she hadn’t 
got. Her taste was good; she liked Proust, Hardy, Con- 
rad, and the more sincere of the younger writers. Per- 
haps it was her generation that was cursed—for Sue was 
born during the terrible anxieties of the war. 

After a glass of whisky and soda, Mrs. Fair came to 
the satisfactory conclusion that the trouble was probably 
quite simple in cause: what Sue wanted was a young 
man, someone to take her about, to show an interest in 
her. She hoped she would find a nice husband later on. 
She would, of course. She was quite attractive to men. 
Why, only the other day, Frances had told her that Nor- 
man had noticed how several of the young men at the 
office had enquired about her. Yes, Sue must find a nice 
young man. But what would she, her mother, do when 
Sue had married and left home?—— Mrs. Fair turned 
away from the thought, knowing that she should not 
feel anything but pleasure on Sue’s account; but an 
awful blankness came over her. Ah well, it was no use 
worrying. Another drink? No; she mustn’t ever let go 
of herself. Besides, whisky was horrid stuff. She kept it 
only for David. 


Sue, lying in bed, heard her mother close the sitting- 
room door and go into her bedroom. Sue’s eyelids were 
swollen: yet she ought to be very happy, she told herself, 
putting her hand on the cold wall, and then on her fore- 
head. Her mother had told her many times that human 
happiness came from giving. “‘Give, give, give,” she had 
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often said. “I give myself to my work, and to you, and 
to others I love. Only in giving is happiness.” Sue often 
wondered why her mother was frequently unhappy. Did 
she, Sue, take from her mother, and give nothing? 
Mother allowed her to keep fifty shillings out of the 
weekly three pounds she earned; and mother often paid 
for an extra dress, or theatre tickets. She was like her 
mother, in nature, she supposed; for now she thought of 
it, she wanted to give... or was it take? Had she given 
to Norman, or taken? Oh, Norman, Norman, I love you 
and you care nothing for me, she cried wildly within 
herself. She knew it was true, now; she hoped no longer 
that he really cared for her. She relived those occasions 
when, during the absence of her mother visiting 
friends, or going away for the week-end with David 
Johnston-White, Norman had, always first ringing up 
from the Tube station, come to visit her. Sometimes 
Sue would think about his coming for days beforehand, 
go over in her mind the talks they would have about all 
the interests they had in common—music, books, their 
work—he her lovely companion in life, her friend of 
friends. But always, after he had spent his passion, he 
would stretch contentedly and search in his jacket-pocket 
for a cigarette. He sometimes asked her if she too felt 
passion, and she would whisper, averting her head, 
Yes: but the feeling he said she should have, the feeling 
she had read about in Lady Chatterley’s Lover, did not 
really come to her. Afterwards she would offer him tea 
and buttered toast, which she would make just as he 
liked it best, very weak tea with lemon and lots of 
brown sugar, and thin crisp toast, anxious to talk to 
him, but after the second time he had refused and looked 
at his watch. Always it was—‘‘I must be getting along 
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now.” And she would sit on the divan, shivering 
slightly in her dressing-gown, watching him dress, and 
having brushed the shoulders of his coat and lent him 
her comb, would say a faint good-bye, smiling and pale. 
Thereafter there seemed nothing in life to do. She had 
so little of him, when he had gone, only his rough, hard 
kisses to remember. 

Sue heard her mother going to the bathroom. Soon 
she would be in bed; the house silent. Nothing was to be 
done about Norman, nothing. She would give her life, 
oh so readily, for one friendly word, one sign that he 
did care a little; but she knew he did not. She thought of 
him all the time, all the time she was hoping that he 
would become the friend of friends; and every night the 
house was silent, and the distant sounds of cars and voices 
ebbed away into the deep night, and all her longing and 
turning and tears on the pillow were—just nothing. 

Her mother came out of the bathroom, and tiptoed 
past her door, thinking her to be asleep. Sue hid her 
head under the clothes, and held her breath, listening for 
the soft sounds of mother’s door closing. It closed. Now 
the silence of the night was beginning; she could not 
bear it any longer. There was only one person who would 
understand, and of that man she must think: Richard 
Scotforth, who in Heaven Without Horizon had written 
with all the hopeless hope of the world. She felt com- 
forted that the book was beside her, on the table. 

Sue turned her face to the pillow and sobbed. She 
stopped sobbing as angrily she recalled her feeble 
attempt to make Norman jealous, by saying that some- 
one else in the Building had wanted to make love to her. 
Norman had just laughed. ““You must expect that kind 
of thing, my dear, with your figure and the dresses you 
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wear. Why don’t you let your boy friend?” He didn’t 
love her a bit, after saying that. He didn’t even care when 
she told him, truly, how Mr. Widdenham, that horrid 
little comic singer with the dyed hair, had put his hands 
on her body, meeting her suddenly round a corner of the 
corridor—the body she had given only to Norman. Oh 
well, she supposed she must try to be like Poppy and 
look upon it all as “fun and games”’, and that to have a 
man was better than not having one at all. Then her 
brain started to go over it all again, all the old hopes and 
longings; and the tears. 
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The Sun in Dejection 


One morning in June Sue lifted the receiver of the 
inter-office telephone, and heard Poppy’s voice. ‘‘Hullo, 
darling. I say, if you’d like to come down in about half 
an hour’s time you can see our mad playwright. I hope 
he’ll be in good form for you. If it’s one of his off-days 
we’re going to have a tough time with him.” 

“‘Mad playwright, Poppy?” 

““Yes, darling, completely crazy.” 

“But whor”’ 

“Your inamorato—Richard Scotforth himself. Au 
revoir.” | 

Sue looked at the office clock, and occupied her hands 
by filing letters. It was queer how slowly the time passed. 
She must have looked at the clock quite five times, and 
it was only twenty minutes ago that Poppy had called 
her. At last it was time. Oh damn, she had forgotten to 
allow herself a few minutes to do her face up, as Poppy 
would say, and wash her hands. Well, her nose would 
have to stay as it was; if she went into the cloakroom 
now she might miss perhaps the only chance of seeing 
him. 

She saw that the lift was right down on the basement 
floor and so she ran down the three flights of stairs, heels 
clicking on stone steps. She was panting as she reached 
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the bottom and paused outside Poppy’s room to get her 
breath. She was nervous and managed to suppress a 
desire to giggle. She tapped on the door and pushed it 
open. 

The precise, rather loud voice of Miss Peace was 
saying: 

“,... You see, Mr. Scotforth, it’s difficult to explain 
exactly why we have found that your play is not suitable 
for this particular medium. We liked it immensely. To 
read to oneself its beauty is... well, I found it almost 
overwhelming,” concluded Miss Peace, blandly. 

Sue tiptoed slowly across to Poppy’s desk. Poppy 
winked at her and in a low voice pretended to be ex- 
plaining to Sue some typing that she wanted done. 

Scotforth was tall, Sue had observed in the quick 
glance she had given him on entering the room; his 
shoulders were remarkably broad and straight, empha- 
sized, she thought, by the smallness of his fair head. 
She could not see much of his face, as he sat on the edge 
of the chair, looking with abstract gaze at a worn patch 
of the carpet, as Miss Peace spoke. While she paused, as 
though to try and express herself more clearly, he raised 
his head and stared at the door. He looked tired, Sue 
thought. His deep blue eyes were large and seemed to 
be looking far beyond the door, sad and resigned. 

“I was afraid you would not like it,” he said nervously. 
Obviously he was ill-at-ease, and trying not to show it. 
“It’s designed for the American public, really—they go 
all out over there, trusting their inspiration—sort of 
intimacy of heart-beats, if you understand—we’ll be 
copying them over here in a year or two, I suppose. Yes, 
I see this play is bad for your present-day technique. It 
would miss fire.” 
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‘You misunderstand me, Mr. Scotforth,” retorted 
Miss Peace. Sue noticed the slight, almost imperceptible 
impatience in her voice, and her cheeks grew hot. “It’s 
quite a remarkable job of work, if I may say so. I wish 
I could put into words what we feel it lacks—what we 
know it is lacking in—for our purpose. I think it is per- 
haps that the subtlety of the climax could not be put 
over—to use our jargon—convincingly, by any actor on 
our lists. I myself am most frightfully disappointed. I 
have spent a lot of time racking my brains to think how 
it could be altered—but I just can’t. I’m so sorry.” 

To Sue it seemed that Scotforth’s face became more 
melancholy as he appeared to listen to what was said to 
him. He seemed to shrink. He was now holding one 
shoulder higher than the other, and the weight of his 
body, propped by an elbow jutting from his hip, seemed 
to be resting on only one leg. She was sure he was not 
listening, but thinking of his play, and how it had been 
read over and over by many people, all with precise 
voices, talked about, pulled to pieces, and estimated in 
terms of commonplace technique. She longed to go and 
touch his hand and say: Don’t listen to them. They don’t 
know anything. Don’t let them spoil your play. Take it 
away. They’re not worth it. 

““Oh yes, I quite understand,” he said, with a strained 
smile. The climax which had given him such intense 
exaltation of tragedy, and which flowed with an iron re- 
serve of pity, had been missed, disprized, regarded 
merely as something to be made in line with common- 
place technique, an actor declaiming the climactic 
lines, mere sonorous elocution, instead of an almost 
whispered disembodied pity after the purge of agony. 
“I’m afraid I’ve wasted your time,” he added, and 
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taking up a sheaf of papers lying on the desk, much dog- 
eared and rumpled, “I only thought’, he said in jerks, 
“that I could put it over. I’ve listened a lot in America 
to the—er—sponsored programmes, and have absorbed 
the technique that—er—treally grips people.” 

‘But we’re not in America,” said Miss Peace. 

“I understand,” he said softly, and bowing slightly, 
held out his hand to Miss Peace. “‘“Good-bye, and thank 
you for all your trouble.” 

Sue felt suddenly that she must speak to him, make 
him take notice of her before he went. She would never 
see him again. She saw a large envelope lying on Poppy’s 
desk, and picking it up crossed to the door. 

“Tt would be easier to carry in this. Here, let me do it. 

Absently he handed the typescript to her. She smoothed 
the pages and slid them inside the envelope, licked the 
flap, thumped it secure against the wall, and gave it back 
to him. She felt out of breath. She looked up and smiled. 

**Thank you. I say, thanks very much,” he said. His 
voice had lost its weariness. He smiled at her, meeting 
her glance only for the least instant. He hesitated, smiled 
again, murmured ““Thank you”, opened the door and 
was gone. 

Sue didn’t want to talk to Poppy or that mannish 
Peace woman, but she didn’t like to go out directly after 
Scotforth. He might think she wanted his autograph or 
something. 

“Oh dear. I wish he didn’t make one feel such a 
beast,” said Poppy. “Well, what did you think of him, 
Sue my innocent?” 

Before Sue could answer, Miss Peace said: 

‘*Thank God that’s over. I feel very sorry for him; but 
I thought he was merely rude about American broad- 
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casting. Of course, it’s quite a different medium, over 
there. The American public is even cruder than ours, 
and made up of hundreds of nationalities. He’s been there 
on one lecture tour, I suppose, and heard the radio on 
the boat going over.” 

“*They don’t allow the radio on liners,”’ said Sue. 

*“What? How do you know?” 

“I read it in Richard Scotforth’s travel book. He was 
in America nearly a year.” 

Miss Peace ignored Sue. She said to Poppy: “‘If only 
he’d said ‘Go to hell’. Those mixed-up, divided person- 
ality sort of people are so difficult.” She sighed audibly. 

He’ll be walking down the steps by now, Sue thought. 
And then he’ll go along Ludgate Hill and get a bus 
somewhere, and I shall never see him again. “I must fly 
back now, Poppy,” she said. “It was sweet of you to tell 
me he was here.” To hide her feelings from Poppy’s 
sharp eyes she said: “He didn’t quite come up to my 
expectations. I hoped he would have a flowing red tie, 
or something original.” 

Feeling ashamed of her crude untruths, she went out 
and ran up the three flights two steps at a time to work 
off her rage against Miss Peace. 

She would never forget the deep straightness of his 
eyes and the smile he had given her. He understood 
everything. He had known what everyone in that room 
had been thinking. He had known most of it before he 
had gone into the room. Ah, I know you, Richard 
Scotforth, said Sue to herself. 

Norman came into her room later in the morning. He 
was surprised at her happy face and her light greeting. 
She was usually shy in his presence, dumb almost. He 
had neglected the poor little kid lately, he had thought, 
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before coming into the room; and he had come to try 
and fix up a date with her. She was really rather a charm- 
ing little person, he thought, looking down at her, and 
feeling a stir of lust. He talked to Kovsky, ignoring her; 
and when Kovsky had gone out of the room: 

“Is there any chance? . . .” he whispered, standing 
before her and looking into her eyes from his superior 
height. ““By the way, I must thank you for your letters,” 
he said. ““You oughtn’t to write letters,’”’ he added, look- 
ing into her eyes. ““Your pupils open and close with your 
feelings, I believe, my dear. Do they?” 

“Do they what?” 

Norman laughed. “Tired of me?” he asked. ‘“Your 
new admirer had you yet? By God, I’ve half a mind to 
lock the door and——”’ She saw the vein swell on his 
forehead. “‘Kiss me,” and he bent her head back with the 
force of his mouth on hers. “‘Quick, or Kovsky will be 
back. When can we meet? Tonight? I know your 
mother’s going out.” 

‘Perhaps ... I don’t know... I don’t think so,” said 
Sue. “‘Here I must get on with these letters.” 

‘‘Sue, what’s the matter?’ asked Norman. Kovsky 
entered the room. “‘Well, I mustn’t keep you from your 
work, Sue. But don’t forget to tell your mother all I’ve 
said, will your Au revoir.”’ 

Sue shivered slightly, and tried to concentrate on 
transcribing her shorthand letters. 
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Dear Mr. Scotforth. .. .”’ 


After all, she had met him. She could surely begin 
Dear Mr. Scotforth without seeming presumptuous. The 
sheet of paper, half-ripped from the roller of her type- 
writer, was rolled back into place again. 


I hope you will forgive my troubling you. I have read 
your book Heaven Without Horizon many times and I do 
SO want to spend my holiday in the lovely country des- 
cribed in it, and I wondered if you could tell me the real 
name of the Cumberland village you call Stoke so that I 
can get a room in a cottage in the neighbourhood. 

You must have heaps of letters from admirers of your 
beautiful books, asking this same question, but I am 
bold enough to hope for an answer as I have spoken to 
you. 


She paused her rapid tapping of the keys. How could 
she put it? She didn’t want him to think she was either 
Miss Peace, or even the lovely Poppy, because they must 
be associated in his mind with a most unpleasant half- 
hour. Yet if she didn’t say who she was he might think 
she was making it up that she’d met him and then he 
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would throw her letter into his waste-paper basket, 
already overflowing with fan-mail, she imagined, and 
she would have lost her chance. 
She went on: 


I happened to be in the room on your last visit to 
the Building. (At least, if it wasn’t your last visit, it 
ought to have been—the hateful way they treated your 
play.) I felt the least I could do was to give you an 
envelope to protect your manuscript. 


It looked pretty bad, in type. But she could think of 
nothing better. 


Again, forgive my troubling you. 
Yours sincerely, 
SUSANNA FAIR 


On impulse she added: 


P.S. It is my real name, although also a joke in the 
Building. 
And then again: 


P.P.S. “‘Building” is swish-slang for this music-and- 
mudge canning-factory. 


This last seemed silly so she tore out the letter and re- 
typed it leaving in, after further consideration, the first 
postscript. 

She addressed an envelope to Richard Scotforth, care 
of his publisher, marked Phase Forward, and having 
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signed the letter she sealed the envelope. On second 
thoughts she opened the envelope again and enclosed a 
stamped envelope addressed to herself, Miss S. Fair. 

This plan of hers to spend a holiday in the North of 
England, by herself, was a gesture. She had never gone 
away alone before, and her mother had been much sur- 
prised when Sue insisted that she wanted to be on her 
own and that she was sure she would not be lonely or 
regret it. 

‘But you'll be so lonely, darling.” 

‘‘Lonely in the country, mother? Why I’ve heard you 
say, many times during your lectures, that no one could 
possibly belonely inthe English countryside insummer.”’ 

“But darling, it’s so unlike you to want to be alone. 
Won’t you get mopey up there all by yourself? I quite 
understand that you would rather be without me— 
though it will be the first time that we’ve not spent your 
holiday together. But wouldn’t it be much nicer in every 
way to take a friend with you? What about Poppy?” 

“Oh, she’s going to Venice.” 

Mrs. Fair thought for a moment. “Well, look here, 
darling, if it would make you very happy to go with her 
—I think I could meet the expense. It’s not often that 
you go without anything that you want, is it? How 
about it?” 

“It’s terribly sweet of you, mother, but—I wouldn’t 
like to go with Poppy. Our interests are so different.” 
She didn’t feel like explaining that Poppy was going 
with her latest man. It might shock mother. ‘‘No. It’s 
because I want to experiment. As you say, I’ve never 
been away on my own before, and I believe I’ll love it. 
No one’s plans to fall in with, just do what I like, read, 
laze in the sun and walk. That’s all I want to do.” Sud- 
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denly she felt her mouth trembling and tears in her eyes. 
It had been very difficult to make this decision. Aunt 
Frances—whom she could never think of as Norman’s 
wife—Aunt Frances had invited her to go on the Broads 
with them and some friends. But Sue felt she couldn’t 
bear it. Norman had spent a short time with her soon 
after her meeting with Scotforth. She had not had the 
strength of mind to refuse. He had been almost plain- 
tive. But she had hated herself afterwards, and been very 
miserable. Especially as she had seen him several times 
since with a curly-headed new typist. She had determined 
not to give him the slightest chance of making it up and 
sO continuing indefinitely the misery of the past months. 
So, feeling at first rather as though she were cutting off 
her nose to spite her face, she had decided to refuse Aunt 
Frances’s invitation, and to renew herself by being alone. 
This idea of aloneness and renewal she had got from 
Heaven Without Horizon. Now, she felt shattered, without 
a personality, false to herself. She must get rid of that 
gnawing feeling, that craving for Norman to fall in love 
with her. She knew it was impracticable, that it would 
cause disaster; that Norman was, as he often said, being 
quite truthful to her about his feelings. He liked her, he 
said; but he did not love her. And she did not love him, 
he said. Luckily her mother had not noticed how near 
she was to crying: Mrs. Fair sighed and said: “‘Very well, 
dear. You know best. I only hope you won’t get morbid 
and miserable, though.” 

And so it was decided. Sue, on impulse, wrote the 
letter to Scotforth. 

Three days later she opened the letter sent in her self- 
addressed envelope, with the crease where she had folded 
it visible down the centre. 
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It had arrived before breakfast; but with a pleasant 
feeling of anticipation, she laid it by her plate, and lightly 
speculating in her mind as to its contents, waited to open 
it until she had finished breakfast and was smoking her 
cigarette. 

The first feeling she had was one of surprise at the 
handwriting. She would have said that the writer was a 
nondescript sort of person. There was no so-called char- 
acter in the writing—strokes were all formed with the 
same amount of pressure, no loops darker than the rest. 
Neat and yet careless, some words being just a squiggle. 
How very odd, she thought. Unconsciously she was still 
putting off the excitement of reading the letter. At last, 
having made her mental comments, she read: 


Dear Miss Fair, 

There is a little cottage, an old coastguard’s, close to 
the sea atGrayle —the place you want, I fancy, from your 
letter. 

I don’t know what your tastes are, but if you like 
bathing from a beach of sand, or lying by a coign, and 
rocky headlands, seldom seeing another person, with 
many good walks round about, you will like this cottage. 
Our house is about twelve miles inland, but if you will 
let us know when you arrive, we shall probably be doing 
some sailing in the bay there, and you could join us if 
you liked. It is a lovely spot. The address is: Mrs. Tucker, 
The Cottage, Grayle, Eagleglass. It is kept by her hus- 
band, a lorry-driver, and herself. Very nice people, clean 
and simple. 

Yours sincerely 
ALETHEA SCOTFORTH 
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Oh, that explains it, thought Sue, with a disappoint- 
ment that came as a rebuff after her excitement. There 
was a postscript: 


My husband is away at the moment, and I am answer- 
ing his letters for him. 


So Richard Scotforth was married. She had imagined 
him to lead a solitary life, like the man in his book. She 
let her fancy please her gently with thoughts of his life 
as she walked to the Tube station. Partly she lived 
scenes from the book, making Scotforth the hero, and 
partly she made up details of her own. He must have 
married the gentle, dusky Laura of the story, then. She 
would be a lovely woman, so tender and warm-hearted. 
And yet she could form no picture in her mind as to 
their life together, the home they had. What a sweet 
trust and understariding there must be between them, 
for her to open and answer his letters when he was away. 

If only there could have been an understanding like 
that between herself and Norman. But he had never told 
her anything about himself, never. Hardly conscious of 
her actions, she showed her season ticket to the collector 
and passed into the lift. She felt much ashamed now of 
her feeble, unoriginal questions, asked so shyly, about 
his mistresses before he married Frances, but all she 
could discover was that she herself was his first virgin, 
and there had been a slight consolation in this know- 
ledge. She loved him still, but it was quite obvious that 
he had tired of her. Somehow the fact of discovering 
that Scotforth was married, and probably very happy, 
had made her feel more lonely and bereft of that brief 
happiness which had made her desirable and exciting to 
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Norman. But had she ever been happy, she wondered. 
Always there had been a sense of unfulfilment when his 
short visits had ended and always the terrible feeling of 
suspense that he might not even want to come and see 
her again. Once she had saved up and invited him out 
to dine with her at what she had heard from Poppy 
was an “‘amusing’’ Soho restaurant, and which she had 
once heard Norman say was a place for excellent cook- 
ing. They had had cocktails to start with, then some 
claret with the grouse. She had found it very difficult to 
eat, sO exciting was it to be dining with Norman; the 
food, excellent though she knew it to be, might have 
been bone and compressed sawdust. Norman’s eyes had 
got very bright, and his hands caressed her knee under 
the table, and she had been half-pleased and _half- 
ashamed, lest the people at the table near them should 
see and think she was a tart—a word much used now- 
adays by Poppy. But he didn’t talk to her, except to 
gossip casually of people in the Building and artistes 
who came to be recorded for Continental advertising. 
The dinner hadn’t seemed nearly worth her saved-up 
thirty-five shillings and she had been very sick when she 
got home. 

And now it was almost certain that he did not want 
her any more. He avoided speaking to her, and when 
Aunt Frances went away to some friends for ten days, 
and he was living alone, he made no attempt to invite 
her to see him. Poppy had told her, with other ordinary 
canteen conversation, that he was “‘running”’ the curly- 
headed typist. 

When she had done most of the routine work of her 
job that morning, and Kovsky was attending a meeting, 
she wrote three letters. A brief note to Mrs. Scotforth, 
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thanking her for the address. A note to Mrs. Tucker 
asking if she could let her have a bedroom and a sitting- 
room for the second fortnight of August. And lastly a 
longer letter to Norman. She felt she must make quite 
sure that he was bored with her. She could not bear this 
feeling of suspense any longer. It gnawed at her, made 
her irritable and unkind to her mother; and inclined to 
be forgetful in her work. He was, she knew, away in 
York for a week on business with the Northern Branch 
of I.A.I. She wast find out the real reason of his dis- 
interest in her: for she had scrutinized the curly-headed 
one, and felt sure that the fastidious Norman would not 
be attracted to that wide mouth, snub nose, and cockney 
accent. She must discover the reason, and this was a 
good opportunity. She dared not ask him personally. 
But a letter was different. And she had never had a letter 
from him. She had often wished for one. Poppy had a 
whole drawer full of love-letters, each lover’s bundle 
tied up with a different coloured ribbon. A letter would 
be a little keepsake of her first and (she felt) only lover. 
He had never given her a present, although she had 
given him many—his favourite and very expensive 
cigars, a leather-bound edition of Hardy’s works, and 
a pair of brogue shoes—after finding out his exact size 
from his shoemaker. In a way she thanked God he 
hadn’t ever given her a present. He must by this, she 
thought, have realized that hers, at any rate, was a true 
love, not to be cajoled with gifts of stockings, perfume 
and trinkets. And yet it would have been lovely to have 
had something of him to treasure for always. She wrote: 


My dearest, | 
I believe that our lovely short time together is over. 
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And if it is, may I ask the only favour I have ever asked 
you—which is, will you please just tell me the reason. 

For my part, I can never forget the happiness that our 
meetings have given me. For ever I have the memories, 
very vivid all of them, which, when I am sad, I can re- 
call, stroke and ponder over them, like an old and fav- 
ourite dress, put away in a drawer, too precious to be 
given away. I hope my love for you made you in some 
way happier than you would have been without it. If I 
can believe this, then I shall not be so unhappy to think 
that we are not the same to each other as we were two 
months ago. 

Never reproach yourself, I beg, for anything that has 
happened. I have learned much and therefore am the 
richer. And the richer for my memories, too. 

I hope you will always be happy. You once said to me 
“Never regret anything”; I won’t, and you mustn't. 

Ever, 
SUE. 


She bought a copy of Heaven Without Horizon and 
posted it to Norman with the letter. 

The days that must intervene before an answer came 
to her letter passed slowly and restlessly. Kovsky was 
his usual, kindly, amusing self. But Sue found it hard to 
catch the spirit of his stories, and to laugh naturally at 
them. 

““What’s troubling my fair Susannar” he said, when 
she had rather impatiently told him that she really must 
get on with the pile of inter-office memoranda to be 
answered. She felt mean. He was so gentle, almost 
fatherly, to her. She liked it when he put his arm round 
her or stroked her cheek with the back of his plump hand. 
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She felt safe with him. His touch did not mean a sort of 
electric ripple through her body. It was compassionate, 
tender, like a caress to a child. 

“I’m sorry, Kovsky darling. But my head aches a bit.” 

“I don’t wonder, with those drill-things going on all 
day. It’s a marvel we aren’t all bats by this time.” 

Sue stared out of the window by her side. The noise of 
the pneumatic drills riveting the great iron girders across 
the narrow street was not so bad, if one could watch 
what was causing the noise. A man was heating the steel 
rivet in a small coke brazier aloft on a transverse girder. 
He held it in the glowing embers with tongs. Then when 
the length of steel was red-hot, he ran along the girder, 
his arm outstretched holding the tongs. T'wo stories be- 
low him stood the riveter, a small bucket balanced on 
the girder beside him, into which the higher man 
dropped the rivet, casually. It amazed Sue that he never 
warned the man below him, never shouted Coming! or 
Rivet! How sure he must be of his own aim at the 
bucket, how trusting the riveter of his mate’s power. 
Then the din would begin again while the red-hot rivet 
was driven into place, and by the time it was secure 
another rivet would be on its way to the bucket. Every- 
thing was routine, she thought, turning again to her 
typewriter whose muffled taps were quite lost in the 
noise of the building operations opposite. Her own job, 
for instance. Day after day it was the same. “We are in 
receipt of yours of the so-and-so instant.” She did not 
have to think for herself at all. There was no possible 
chance of a mistake being made either through her care- 
lessness, or Kovsky’s error, because all the correspond- 
ence was read over and checked by other people. There 
was no chance of her being promoted to a more interest- 
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ing job, nearer the actual programme side of the business, 
through her own cleverness, through a bright suggestion 
or for particular efficiency. She knew she did her job 
well, but she didn’t see how she could help it. Anyone 
could type neatly, file letters, take down a dictated letter 
or a report in shorthand. 

So during these two days did her thoughts jump 
about, from her job to Norman, then to Scotforth and 
his household, always accompanied by the irritable ex- 
plodent stutter of riveting. 

On the third evening, when she got home from work, 
Sue received a note from Mrs. Tucker saying that she 
could let Sue have two rooms. With it came a letter with 
a York postmark. 

Sue went into her own room to read the letter. Her 
hand trembled as she carefully slit open the envelope 
with a nail-file. It flashed through her mind that her 
mother had once teased Norman, saying he had hand- 
writing like a servant’s. She read it quickly, her cheeks 
flushing and then turning very pale. She had to sit down 
on the bed. She felt weak and sick. 


My dear Lynx, 

Very many thanks for the book. It is very sweet of you 
to have got it for me and I’m longing to sit down and 
start it at once. And thank you for your letter; it is 
charming of you to have written as you did, and I 
greatly appreciate it. I think you feel what I feel about 
things, or rather, you can sympathize with my feelings. 
Often I have felt rather guilty at my callousness, but as 
you know at moments of that sort I am not good at 
expressing myself, and I seemed callous where I did not 
intend to. 
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So many things, weather, the people one meets, books, 
one’s work and so on can affect one’s outlook on life, or 
at any rate do affect me, and it is of course useless to 
pretend that they don’t or haven’t, although often I 
don’t know what cause has produced any given effect. 

I don’t want you, however, to think that I was bored 
or tired or distracted elsewhere; I often think of the 
happiness you have given me and am very glad that you 
feel I have given you some in return. What may happen 
in the future is to me, at any rate, always a closed book. 

Again many thanks for the book and your letter. 

Yours, 
NoRMAN. 


Although the essence of the letter was what she had 
expected in her deepest thoughts, yet ever since she had 
posted her letter she had made herself believe that he 
would write a passionate letter, surprised at her question 
and begging that their love might continue. 

She sat down at her desk and took out her diary, in 
order to ease herself of her feelings. But she remembered 
that her mother upstairs in the sitting-room would won- 
der why she had not come up with the letters after hear- 
ing the postman’s double-knock. She looked at her face 
in the mirror, and dabbed on a little rouge so that her 
mother might not see how pale and queer she looked. 
Her feet as she mounted the stairs felt heavy. She was 
very tired, had to make her legs work. And all the time a 

2cold fog seemed to wrap around her. She was shivering. 

“I wondered where you’d got to,” said Mrs. Fair, 
looking up from her sewing. ““There,” she said, holding 
up a crumpled piece of linen, embroidered with gay 
bunches of flowers in pleasingly blended colours, “‘T shall 
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just about finish this in time for your holiday. Though 
who'll ever see you in it but your landlady, I can’t think. 
I do hope the Scotforths will come over, as Mrs. Scot- 
forth suggested in her letter. I shouldn’t worry about 
you so much if I thought there was someone to keep an 
eye on you and not let you feel too lonely. Be sure and 
let them know when you get there, won’t you? Or would 
you like me to write? I know what you are. You might 
quite easily be diffident about it, and not write, then you’d 
be sorry afterwards.” 

“Oh no, please mother,” said Sue earnestly. 

“Well, you needn’t sound so tragic. It was only a sug- 
gestion.” Then looking up again she saw Sue’s face, 
over-made-up, but so drawn and miserable. Putting 
down her work with a worried frown she came over to 
her daughter’s chair. ““Now, darling,”’ she said, putting 
an arm around Sue and holding her close, “‘tell mother 
what’s the matter. I know something’s been wrong for 
the past month. You think I don’t notice how you sit 
pretending to read, and not turning over pages unless 
you think I’m looking. I haven’t spoken about it before 
because I don’t want to interfere in your affairs if you 
obviously don’t want to share your troubles with me. 
But I just can’t bear any longer to see your worried little 
face. My darling, we have enough worries when we get 
old. You mustn’t spoil your sweet face with frowns = 
sadness. Do tell me what’s worrying you.” 

Sue felt an intense pity for her mother, but also a 
complete inability to tell her anything. The comforting — 
arms and gentle voice irritated her. She felt herself recoil - 
slightly. She thought bitterly of how angry her mother 
would be with Norman if she knew the truth. And she 
was in turn unreasonably angry with her mother. She 
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could imagine her putting every bit of blame on to Nor- 
man, when really it was herself who had been the for- 
ward one. But her mother would never allow that; she 
would beat down her protests; smother the truth. That 
was it! Mother was not “‘clear”’, as Scotforth would say. 

“It’s nothing, really, thank you, mother,”’ she said, 
rising from her chair in order to get rid of the kind arms 
that would soothe her. “I’m just awfully tired. That aw- 
ful riveting I told you about. It’s got me right down. 
Thank goodness it’s nearly time for my holiday. I need 
it.” She warmed to this theme, and described how the 
office routine got on her nerves. She would be better 
when she’d had a rest. She would go to bed now. 

Mrs. Fair sighed and went back to her sewing. She 
had felt her daughter’s recoil from her and a coldness, 
just such as Sue was experiencing, struck through her. 
She was not wanted. 

Sue realized how she had hurt her mother, and went 
to her chair and kissed her and buried her face in her 
mother’s lap. But no tears would come. So she rested 
there awhile, her mother stroking her head and mur- 
muring “There, there, mother loves you, don’t worry,” 
but her heart was filled with a cold fear that she had failed 
her child, and that Sue was lost to her. 

And Sue was thinking, I am not wanted. I am like a 
leaf that was blown by the wind into a garden bright 
with flowers. Then suddenly a gust carries it on and 
away, it is blown here and there, but never to the garden 
again. I feel like a withered leaf, all shrivelled and 
colourless. I am not wanted any more. 
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Boppy and Sue were shopping. It was Saturday and 
they had the morning off. In three weeks Sue would be 
going on her holiday. They were walking down Regent 
Street. 

“T want to go in here and get some stockings,” said 
Sue. They walked into the yellow marbled entrance of a 
big French store, which, on pushing open the doors, 
smelt pleasantly of a mixture of heavy perfumes from the 
cosmetic counter. Sue chose her stockings while the 
small dark-skinned girl with the pretty French accent 
ran her hand, with its over-long scarlet nails, through 
the fine mesh of the stocking to show the colour of the 
silk on flesh. Sue marvelled that the points of her finger- 
nails did not catch in the fine silk threads and pull them, 
ruining them. 

‘I must have some new underwear for my holiday,” 
said Poppy. ‘‘Can you bear to help me choose It, or 
would it bore you to sobs?” 

They went up in the lift, and Sue discovered that her 
friend was rather a tiresome shopper, though she was 
half-admiring of her worldly air. Poppy’s manner with 
the shop-assistant was very offhand, almost rude. In the 
end she chose two nightgowns of a transparent flimsy 
material. 
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*“How do you think these will make him feel?” she 
said, laughing, and holding each garment up to her 
shoulders and smoothing the filmy stuff under her elbows 
so that it spread in soft folds across her bosom. 

When the things were packed up and put down to 
Poppy’s account, they walked on, peering into shop 
windows. 

‘My God, you should see me in that colour, sweet. I 
look exactly like death warmed up. Now #ha?’s the sort 
of frock you should have, Sue, it would become your 
seductive figure: look at that entrancingly cut bodice. I 
wish I could buy it for you. You could do what you 
liked with any man in that.” 

Sue was pleased by Poppy’s flattery, but a little sad, 
when she thought she had not managed to get the only 
man she cared about getting. 

“Darling, isn’t it terrible of me, but I’ve given up 
Freddie. He was too serious, my dear. Always asking 
my opinion on plays, books, music, and so shattering to 
have to admit that one had never read or seen or heard 
any of them all the time.” 

““Oh, poor man,”’ said Sue. How she would have liked 
that kind of talk with Norman. She wondered how it 
must feel to be like Poppy, always able to attract men, 
always able to give them up without any sadness. 

“Poor man my foot!” said Poppy. “Anyone who is a 
bore deserves all he gets. But I think I’m going to have 
rather an amusing holiday.”’ She smiled with her wide, 
full mouth, and gave Sue a mischievous glance. “‘Let’s 
have an ice at Margot’s and I'll tell you a little. Not much 
yet, because there’s nothing much to tell so far.” 

They sat down. Poppy ordered two chocolate sundaes. 
While they waited for them Poppy gazed round at the 
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other people, mostly women shoppers who wete eating 
ices or drinking tea. She made several uncomplimentary 
comments on some of the women in a voice so loud that 
Sue felt embarrassed. But she tried not to show it, 
dreading to hurt people’s feelings. That was it. She was 
easily hurt and felt sorry for others. Poppy was what was 
called thick-skinned—she never bothered about what 
was said to her or what happened to her. 

“Is he good-looking?”’ said Sue, timidly, trying to stop 
Poppy making the remarks, which she feared would be 
overheard. She was still in awe of Poppy, but it fascin- 
ated her to hear her talk. 

‘Terribly, my dear. Divine figure. A dark horse, I 
should say. Has a sort of aloofness about him that when 
you’re with him makes you feel you’re the only woman 
worth looking at. Of course so far it’s only been cock- 
tails and a little dinner. But I think the wind is blowing 
my way. You know, Sue, to get a man you want to 
flatter him, and yet make him think you’re a hell of a 
chap too; I imagine you’re the sort of innocent who just 
looks up adoringly and listens and says how marvellous, 
but nothing else. That’s no good. Still, I wish I had your 
demure little provoking face. You’re very sweet, Sue.” 

“Do tell me who this exciting person is, Poppy.” 

“‘My dear, I simply mustn’t. I’ll give you a tiny hint, 
he doesn’t work a thousand miles away from where we 
both work.” 

*“‘Ah. But what’s going to happen about Freddie, and 
going to Venice?” 

“Oh, of course that’s off. I’ve got a far more interest- 
ing invitation from the dark horse. I’m going to be 
terribly hearty and go all youth at the prow and pleasure 
at the helm—I’m going on the Broads, which reminds 
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me that I must get three guineas by hook or by crook. 
[I’ve seen a most alluring swim-suit at Jaeger’s. What’s up, 
Sue? It’s this foul air breathed by God knows how many 
perspiring bargain-hunters. As they say inevitably in an 
American talkie, let’s get outer here. Darling, are you 
going to faint?” 

“T’m all right,” whispered Sue. “I must go home— 
forgive me—I always feel like this just before the—you 
know. Good-bye.” 
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Holiday 


Rubbing a patch of mist from the railway carriage 
window with the sleeve of her mackintosh, Sue looked 
at the name of the station printed on a stone seat. Three 
more stations to come and then hers. She stood up and 
stretched her legs, then sank back with a sigh. She was 
so tired of sitting, seeing, all the long journey, the rain 
streaming down the dirty glass. 

She had tried to be interested in the stories, most of 
them half-read, in the magazine her mother had bought 
her at Euston. But the love stories, with their inevitably 
ravishing heroines and happy endings, were unreal and 
feeble. The others were all detective stories, and having 
guessed the murderer by choosing the most unlikely per- 
son to have committed the crime, and read the ending to 
see if she were right, she lost interest and left them unfin- 
ished. She preferred not to look at the passing country 
from the window; the overcast sky and the rain made it 
a dismal colourless sight. Oh well, if it rained all the two 
weeks of her holiday she would just go for walks and 
get wet. It was good, walking in the rain. She would 
walk herself to exhaustion every day. 

Only two mote stations. 

She hoped it wouldn’t be raining on the Broads for 
Norman and Frances and Poppy. Oh, like hell, She tried 
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to imagine Norman trying to sail the wherry in this teem- 
ing rain, and forgetting her sense of desolation, smiled 
at the mental picture of wet flapping sails and Norman 
getting all mixed up with the ropes, or were they called 
sheets. He hated not to be able to manage things per- 
fectly, straight off. He would become peevish and silent. 
Frances would laugh at him, throwing back her glossy 
copper head and shutting her pale green eyes. But they 
never quarrelled. They were an ideal couple, her mother 
had often said. All Frances’s interests were centred on 
her husband and their small flat and her cats; and being 
a charming hostess at their occasional parties. And Nor- 
man seemed contented. Sue had never heard them have 
what she called a proper conversation or discussion. 
Their talk together was mostly gay badinage. On ne 
badine pas avec l’amour. She had once seen a play with that 
title, when she had been to Paris three years ago witha 
party of schoolgirls. It had been fun. Trudging round to 
all the sights: the Invalides, Versailles, the Louvre, Fon- 
tainebleau, up and down the Eiffel Tower, up and down 
the steps of Notre-Dame tower, then to the Opera—only 
one more station—to see Mignon, and coming back from 
the theatre she and another girl had got behind the others 
because Sue’s heel had caught in a grating. A car had 
stopped beside them and two men had asked them if they 
would like to come for a ride. Sue and her friend had 
been a little scared, but very thrilled. This was the Paris 
of their dreams indeed. Then to their delight the men 
stopped a little farther along and offered a ride to the 
mistress in charge, a very prim young woman whose 
engagement to be married had recently been announced 
at the school. She was flurried and out of temper when 
the two girls caught her up. What a story to tell the 
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others in her form when they got back! A Frenchman 
had asked The Robin to come home with him! 

The train was slackening speed and Sue pulled her 
case from under the seat, put on her hat, and let down 
the window, leaning out and blinking the rain from 
her eyes. The train drew up at a small station. Sue 
got out, and having given up half her return ticket, went 
into the station yard, where a high, long-nosed and 
ancient Daimler was waiting. It was the only car meeting 
the train. The driver, in shirt sleeves and a chauffeur’s 
cap, asked her if she were for Mrs. Tooker of Grell. ““Yes, 
thank you.” He put her suitcase on the seat beside him 
and she climbed into the back. It smelt stalely of dust and 
old tobacco smoke, and she let down the windows as 
they drove off, letting the rain gently touch her face. 
They went down a cobbled street of small shops and 
houses, then turned down a side-street of low grey- 
looking cottages, their greenish slate roofs grey-shining 
with wet. Then across a level-crossing and into a rough 
stony track. Oh, wherever am I coming to, thought 
Sue, seeing nothing but sodden marshy fields stretching 
on either side of the track, and away in the distance, 
through the rain, low undulating ground. She could see 
hills in the distance. Where were the sea and the sands 
where she had imagined herself lying in the sun, alone, 
losing all her self and her thoughts in the sea and the 
sky. A panic seized her that she had got out at the wrong 
station, and that she had misheard the driver’s question. 
His dialect was like the hard, stony land. She dared not 
tap on the glass window in front of her and make sure. 
It would seem so amateurish. She watched a heron rise 
from some reeds and flap away. Everything looked grey. 
Nothing but rain and fields, intersected by rough stone 
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wails, with the great hills getting no nearer. They turned 
a corner and the car pulled up beside a grey stone cot- 
tage. A small, plump, dark-haired woman, with a piece 
of sacking over her head, was standing in the porch, and 
came running down the path. 

““Good day, my dear. Dirty weather. I'll take the bag 
for ’ee.”” 

She spoke so differently from the north country way 
that Sue was astonished. She paid the driver, thanked 
him, said she hoped the weather would soon clear up for 
her and followed Mrs. Tucker into the cottage. 

‘*There, my dear, I’m sure you’d like vor come up to 
your room, first. The ke’l’s just on the boil and I'll have 
a cup of tea for ’ee when you’m down.” 

Sue approved her little room, smelling faintly of sun- 
dried linen and new linoleum. She opened the small 
window, and sat down on the bed, a feather bed. What 
fun! When she had sluiced her face and hands she went 
slowly down the narrow staircase, and stood wondering 
where to go. Mrs. Tucker appeared with a large brown 
teapot in her hands. ‘‘I hope you’ll find everything to 
your liking, my dear. "Tes not very grand, like, but ’tes 
homely. But I hope you won’t be lonely, miss. "Tes very 
bleak country, and turrible cold most times, though in 
summer folks come to the bay sailing.” 

“Oh I like it quiet. And I’m sure I’m going to be very 
happy,” said Sue. ‘‘Has it been raining long?”’ 

‘Only for dree days, my dear. But my husband says 
itll clear before night-time.” 

“Do you come from these parts?” asked Sue. 

“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Tucker, her smiling face 
rosier than ever. “I were born to Exeter in Devon, but 
I married a chap from here, you see. Have you been to 
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these parts before? ’Tes a proper place when the sun 
shines. Well, I’ll leave ’ee to have a cup of tay now. Do 
you mind if we have the wireless on in the kitchen, night- 
times, my father-in-law likes a bit o’ music for his 
supper?”’ 

Sue said she liked it, too. 

“Us likes the dance music from Luxemborough, those 
ould Vile Beans music, but father can’t abide they ould 
sympathy concerts.” 

Left alone, Sue felt unhappy again. The rain had 
ceased, she noticed, uncaringly, but the sky was still 
overcast. She poured herself a cup of strong tea and ate 
some bread and jam. It was difficult to eat. The food 
seemed to get caught on a lump in her throat, and to her 
annoyance she felt as if she were going to cry. She felt 
better after her tea, however, and lighting a cigarette she 
ran upstairs to get her mac and go out in search of the 
sea. 

She walked towards the sandhills, over springy grass, 
wetting her bare legs. The hills, the English mountains, 
lying north and south, were shadowy in mist. She glanced 
up at the sky, and startlingly sudden the sun shone, and 
all around her were bright flowers, purple of thyme, the 
sun drawing out its sharp sweet scent, delicate blue of 
chicory, vivid yellow of mullein and ragwort, and red- 
blue of viper’s bugloss, brighter because of being wet. 
She began to run, leaping over little hummocks of 
thyme, stopping to pull off a stalk and roll it between 
her fingers, smelling her hand, and running on again. 
She came at last to the sandhills, on which spiky grasses 
grew in patches and pricked her legs as she walked up 
the hills of wet sand and ran down them. And then, after 
a higher hill than she had climbed before, she came to a 
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wide stretch of sand and beyond, the sea, sparkling in 
the sun. There were many rocks and pools, some quite 
deep, and she took off her shoes and left them ona rock, 
holding up her skirt and wading through the shallower 
pools, and then ran down to the sea. She walked along 
the edge of the water, pushing her toes into the sand, 
and kicking up the water, thinking of nothing, but feel- 
ing contented. At length she ran up the sands and walked 
back the way she had come, to find the rock where she 
had left shoes and mackintosh. A little farther on she 
came to a pool which looked deep enough and broad 
enough to swim in. Rocks formed a semicircle round 
it. She hesitated a moment, looked up at the lonely sand- 
hills and then out to sea, and seeing nothing save a 
sailing boat rounding the curve of the bay, which would 
not be near her for some time yet, she slipped off her 
clothes and swam head first into the pool, setting the 
wafer-thin green weed waving with her splash. Little 
green crabs sidled swiftly into their hiding-places in 
clefts of rock, startled by her shape and movement. A 
quick swim and a splash, lying on her back and kicking 
her legs, and she came out, and ran down to the sea, 
drying herself in the cool evening breeze; the little boat 
was now almost opposite her, but it looked so small 
and faraway to be sailed by anything human or personal 
that she waved in her joy of feeling the air on her body 
and ran back, her cheeks tingling, and laughing softly. 

She dressed quickly, and feeling a little sobered as the 
boat appeared to be heading for the shore, she ran fast to 
collect her things from the rock, and disappeared over 
the sandhills. 
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Ties days later Sue slithered down the steep sandhill 
and found her favourite pool. The sand was hot and 
loose under her bare feet, which made minute scrunch- 
ing noises as she trod on dry shells. She undressed and 
stretched her body luxuriously on a flat rock. It was the 
third day of her holiday, and the sun was brilliant in a 
sky of pure blue. The first two days had been showery, 
and she had spent them walking inland, taking bread 
and cheese with her and eating it together with half a 
pint of beer at an inn. She always hoped to be brave 
enough to refuse the landlord’s inevitable invitation to 
go into the private bar, where she was always alone, and 
ate her food and drank her half pint as quickly as pos- 
sible. She would have liked to have it in the company of 
the labourers or fishermen in the bar, but she supposed 
that the presence of a lone female might embarrass the 
men and spoil their midday drink and gossip. But last 
night the sky had cleared and the weather promised to 
change. 

It was a lovely feeling, to lie naked and feel the beams 
of the sun streaming ‘on to and through her limbs. She 
lay there for what seemed an eternity of time, letting the 
sun absorb all her thoughts. She was awakened to con- 
scious feeling by a minute dry tickle across her middle. 
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She opened her eyes without moving a muscle and saw 
a small brown lizard pausing, with sharp head looking 
this way and that, on his journey. Her skin was dazzling 
white. She swallowed, and the lizard flashed away down 
her ribs and into the rock. Slowly she got down from the 
rock and let herself slide into the deep pool. The water 
was gently warm, except where a rock shadowed deeper 
water, where it was startlingly cold. She swam leisurely, 
turning on her back, then on to her side, dwelling de- 
lightedly on the pleasure of moving her limbs in water. 
It pleased her to see how palely green her body looked 
when submerged, then lifting out an arm, how white it 
shone in the sun. She lay on her back, with the least 
movement of her arms keeping herself afloat, surveying 
her slender self, her firm rounded breasts, the azure veins 
showing transparently through the skin, her small 
shapely waist, the slight swell of her hips. The hair on 
her body displeased her. It was ugly and she could see 
no reason for its presence. She had always been proud of 
her body. When she was about fourteen and her shape 
was beginning to grow more womanly, she would pose 
before the wide mirror in the bathroom draped in a large 
towel, and imagine herself a Greek statue, like those 
seen in the Louvre when she went to Paris. Before this 
she had begun to feel hopeless and worry lest there was 
something wrong with her. Most of the girls at school 
of her own age and many who were two or three years 
younger than herself had pleasantly swelling busts over 
which their tunics fell in a curve, and which bounced up 
and down importantly when they tan. That had seemed 
an unattainable bliss. Her own breasts were flat and 
childish. And then suddenly she began to notice a faint 
down forming in her armpits and the flatness of her 
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childish chest began to grow slightly tender, and she 
used to look eagerly every day at the faint pink buds of 
her breasts swelling into the longed-for blossoming 
curve. When the maid at her great-aunt’s house had seen 
her crocheting herself a bust-bodice, she had roared 
with laughter and said, between bursts of merriment: 
**Whatever use will that be to you, Miss Susanna? What 
you want is a couple of pudding basins.” Sue recalled 
the humiliation she had felt, as she now lay in the water, 
appraising her shapeliness, Unconsciously, through this 
pride in her comely body, she had developed graceful 
movements, carrying herself straight, with a delight in 
using her body, walking, dancing or swimming. 

She sat on the rock after her bathe. Three days of her 
precious fortnight had passed and she had not written to 
the Scotforths. She had talked to Mrs. Tucker several 
times, standing in the doorway of the scullery with floor 
of scrubbed slabs—quarried from the copper mines in 
the mountains—while her landlady washed up the tea- 
things or prepared a batch of cakes for baking. And she 
had learned that Mr. Scotforth often came to the bay, 
sailing round the coast from the next fishing village, and 
sometimes would come in and have a talk. ““Aw, he’m 
always telling, is Mr. Scotforth,” said Mrs. Tucker, 
laughing. Sue had gathered that he dreaded meeting 
admirers of his work who frequently came to see him 
during the summer, usually with books under their arms 
for the author to put his name to, said Mrs. Tucker. Sue 
had not thought of that. How could people be so un- 
conscious of the feelings they must create in others. She 
had laughed when Mrs. Tucker told her how Mr. Scot- 
forth would climb out of his bedroom window and 
escape from the unwanted visitors by way of a plantation 
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at the back of his house; but she knew how embarrassing 
these visits must be. She was therefore diffident of writ- 
ing a letter asking if she might come and see them: they 
would practically be bound to invite her there for a day 
or two, they could hardly refuse, having told her to let 
them know when she had arrived. On the other hand, 
she pondered, taking up handfuls of dry sand and 
squeezing it between her fingers, there was no need in 
the first place for them to have suggested her coming to 
see them if they had not wanted to. Her thoughts went 
in confusion from one to another of these two points, 
and then back again. She could not remember if she had 
mentioned in her letter when she would be coming. If 
she had put anything about dates, then if they really 
wanted to see her they would probably sail—— 

She looked up, and quickly grabbed her clothes and 
hurried into them, putting on her dress back to front in 
her haste, cursing, taking it off and getting it right: for 
there was the same little sailing boat she had seen on her 
first evening, making for the shore. Damn having to 
dress: she had intended to lie all day in the sun and by 
the next day her skin would have been a golden brown. 
Instead, she took up a small writing-pad, and began a 
letter to her mother. Every now and then she glanced 
up to make sure if the boat were really going to land or 
if it had only been tacking. The boat reached the line of 
tiny waves breaking and a figure jumped out and dug the 
anchor into the sand. Another figure then got out and they 
started to walk up the stretch of sand between her and 
the sea. They were a long way off, and as the sun was in 
Sue’s eyes, she could not distinguish anything about the 
figures except their number. Half-way to where she was 
sitting they paused, then changed their direction and 
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walked on slowly, parallel to the sea. Sue watched them, 
and when they were out of the sun’s glare, she recog- 
nized Scotforth, clad in bathing shorts and carrying a 
basket. Beside him walked a young woman with a towel 
in her hand. A little farther on they stopped again and 
sat down. 

Oh, had they seen her, did they guess who she was, 
would they come over and speak to her? Sue bent over 
her writing-pad and idly made squiggles with her pencil. 
Dare she go and speak to them? But what could she say: 
*‘T say, I’m Susanna Fair.”’ She imagined a blank look on 
their faces, overcome quickly by a polite greeting. She 
would have to explain and they would have to welcome 
her. Should she slip away over the sandhills? But that 
might be her only chance, she would never dare to write 
after that. 

““Good morning. I hope I haven’t disturbed you.” 

Sue started, and looking up, saw Scotforth standing 
before her. 

‘Oh, hullo,” she said. 

“I recognized your face from the boat,” he said, 
not looking at her, but at the sand at her feet. “Are 
you going to bathe?” 

*‘Are you? I mean, yes. I’ve bathed already, but I’d 
love another.’’ She noticed that he had observed her dry 
bathing suit. 

“Come on then. We’ve got food.” 

“Fine. I'll just get my things on. Will you excuse mea 
minute.” 

With no more words he walked back to his companion. 

Sue went behind a rock and put on her bathing suit 
and ran down to where they sat. 

“This is Alethea,” he said, standing as though 
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impartially between them and looking at neither. ‘“This 
is Susanna Fair.” 

*‘How-do-you-do.” 

*‘How-do-you-do.” 

She shook hands with Mrs. Scotforth, who smiled at 
her. 

**You two go and have your bathe, then we’ll have 
lunch. You'll picnic with us, won’t you?” said Mrs. 
Scotforth. 

‘Thanks awfully, but I ought to get back. I think 
Mrs. Tucker is expecting me to what she calls a cooked 
dinner.” 

“‘Her idle father-in-law will willingly eat it,” said 
Scotforth, in a toneless voice. 

Sue burst out laughing. Scotforth’s mouth quivered, 
as though suppressing laughter. He still looked any- 
where but at her face. 

**Thanks very much,”’ said Sue. “‘I’d love to stay.” 

‘‘Let’s swim,” he said. 

He was an entirely different man from the uneasy 
creature in I.A.I. He was browned by the sun, lithe- 
limbed, and very quick and clear-eyed. He looked like a 
boy wanting to romp with someone. She could not 
think of him as other than Rick. He looked rather like a 
rick, a wind-blown rick, with his corn-coloured hair all 
anyhow. 

They bathed, and by the time they came out of the sea, 
Mrs. Scotforth had spread out sandwiches, lettuce, cake 
and fruit, with bottles of lemonade. 

**Home-made—Alethea’s—first-class,”’ he said. 

“Would you like lunch now, dear?” asked Mrs. Scot- 
forth, happily. 

He said nothing and lay back with eyes shut. 
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“We'll begin. We won’t wait for him,” said Mrs. 
Scotforth. 

Alethea Scotforth was about thirty, Sue thought. She 
was the first person she had ever seen to whom the des- 
ctiption dusky applied. Her soft dark hair was knotted 
in the nape of her neck. Her eyes were large and deep 
grey, with thick dark brows and lashes. Her cheeks were 
warmly pink and seemed to have a bloom on them, like 
a ripe peach. Her mouth was small, with full dark red 
lips. Sue thought she had never seen such a beautiful 
face, serene and gracious. While they chatted about the 
weather, the bay, Rick’s two children, and ate sand- 
wiches, Sue noticed how her companion did not dress 
to suit her beauty. She wore a nondescript, faded 
cretonne frock that fitted her ill. She should have worn 
bright, rich colours, that would set off her lovely darkness. 
She talked little, mostly about her children. 

“Rick, we really must bring Pip and Crasher with us 
one day. They would so love it. They’ve hardly ever seen 
the sea, have they?” 

He sat up and said: “I won’t bring them in the boat 
till they can both swim.” 

“But what good would my swimming be or yours, 
come to that, supposing anything happened, let alone 
theirs,” said his wife, with a little laugh, offering him a 
sandwich and some lettuce. 

““Look at those porpoises out there, they’re happy,” 
he said, pointing. 

They looked, and out at sea a black bottle-shape half- 
lobbed itself out of the water. Another followed. Gulls 
were following them, uttering cries that sounded 
piteous and sad to Sue. 

““Grand to be a dolphin,” he said, in a matter- 
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of-fact voice. ‘‘Plenty of play and food, no sitting at a 
table out of the sun most of the day, no unnatural stress 
and excitation of a brain disharmonized from body, no 
walls and stupidity.” 

“Poor old Rick, you deserve a rest, after your book. 
He has been working all day and all night for two or 
three weeks,’’ said Mrs. Scotforth. 

“Don’t give me away. What are we doing tomorrow?” 

“‘Let’s see now. Oh yes, I know, we’ve got to go to 
Angela’s for lunch.” 

¢ *‘Damn.”’ 

‘You insisted on my accepting, dear.”’ 

“IT know, I know, you don’t have to tell me,” he cried. 
beginning to kick his heels violently into the sand 
*“Do you think we could take her uninvited to Angela’s?”’ 
he said to the sky. “‘Perhaps not—Angela is so very 
‘society’ nowadays. Look, we could meet you in the 
town with the car afterwards—say at three o’clock.” 

*“Yes, do come,” said Mrs. Scotforth, to the aston- 
ished Sue. ““We so seldom have any visitors. It would 
be so nice.” 

‘Thank you, I should love it,” said Sue, flushing 
with pleasure. 

“Right, then, that’s fixed,” he said. “I want to 
lie in the sun for ever and ever,” he shouted at the top of 
his voice. 

“It’s heavenly, isn’t it?” murmured his wife, happily 
knitting. 

“I expect you’ll do me down, won’t you, Susanna 
Fairp”’ 

“I beg your pardon” said Sue, surprised once more. 

*‘Are you a writer?” asked Scotforth. 

**No.’’ 
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“You say that now. But you never know!”’ he re- 
plied, sitting up and turning to her and looking 
straightly at her. Sue had an indefinable feeling that his 
deep blue eyes were part of the sky. He went on, with a 
sudden smile like a friendly little boy. ““Last year a young 
American gentleman came and stayed a few days with us. 
He invited himself and we both thought what a nice 
guest he was, didn’t we, Alethear”’ 

“Who do you mean, dear? Oh I know, that awful 
Speyer person.” 

‘SA few months after he left he published a long essay 
all about me, and saying what a nasty, gruff, gauche 
fellow I was. How I cursed my wife and sneered at all my 
contemporaries, was never satisfied, extremely avaricious 
and disloyal, and the theme was never to meet anauthor.” 

““What a graceless creature,” said Sue indignantly. 

“T liked him,” he said. ‘‘He was a nice chap.” He 
added: ‘‘Only he simply couldn’t write, poor fellow.” 

Sue felt a little uneasy. He was a strange person. He 
seemed to be many different people in one body. Could 
this man have written Hleaven Without Horizon? 

“Don’t forget we’ve promised to have tea with Mar- 
garet Lisle today,” said his wife. ““Oughtn’t we to be 
thinking about packing up?” 

“Oh damn Margaret. Why the devil do we accept 
these footling invitations? Here am I getting the sun into 
me for my next book, and we have to go and talk to that 
damn silly woman and her bloody mother.” 

“I thought you liked Margaret, dear. You insisted on 
my accepting, too. Margaret’s harmless, really. And as 
for old Lady Buddeley, she’s tiresome, but one mustn’t 
take any notice of what she says, that’s all. She’s old, 
dear, and simply doesn’t understand the present age.” 
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“Well, we'd better be going, I suppose,” he said, 
gloomily, and got up and went to the boat, while 
his wife packed up the remains of the picnic in the basket. 
He came back in a minute, and holding out his hand to 
Sue, said: “Forgive my being so intolerably rude to you. 
I wish I could stay here all day, but it’s all my fault we 
have to go off—she hates tea-parties, and I told her to 
accept. Then I curse her, as you see. Please don’t take 
any notice of my rudeness—the American fellow did, 
unfortunately. His writing was, also unfortunately, a 
self-indictment. So many of us English writers lose our 
judgments, if we have any, in America, and it’s so rarely 
an American behaves other than well in England that 
this chap—oh, shut up, Scotforth. It’s lovely here—we’ll 
sail—tomorrow—three o’clock. Good-bye.” 

He was pushing off the boat when Sue realized that he 
hadn’t said where he would meet her. She ran down the 
sand to the boat, and asked. “‘By the bus stop in Eagle- 
glass,” he said and turned to the hoisting of the sail. 
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A low-swept, very powerful looking open motor car, 
painted blue, drew up at the bus stop, where Sue had 
been waiting for an hour and thirty-five minutes. Scot- 
forth waved his hand. His wife smiled and waved also. 

“I’m awfully sorry I’m late,” he said earnestly, “I got 
talking to some people. I thought you were the only 
petson I could keep waiting like this, Susanna Fair. That 
is the truth. Here’s a flying helmet, and a leather coat, 
you'll need both, and goggles. Don’t be afraid if I drive 
fast; I’m not drunk, nor am I careless. I stop and listen 
at crossroads. Yes, better wear the goggles.” 

Sue climbed over the side, which was partly cut away. 

He seemed in a great hurry, speaking quickly, and 
when she was settled, he fitted himself swiftly into the 
bucket seat. 

Sue had not done much motoring. Her experience had 
been chiefly in taxis in London streets. She had never 
realized anything could travel so fast. The acceleration, 
once they were out of the town, through which Scot- 
forth drove carefully, never hooting but always slow- 
ing for people on foot and other cars, thrust the seat into 
her back, as though she were being catapulted forward. 
A strange high-pitched whining came above the rough 
noise of the engine. Her hair lashed about her 
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cheeks in the wind. She found herself holding tightly to 
the sides of the car, her knuckles very white. The wind 
caught her breath and when she opened her mouth her 
cheeks were blown out. The car bounded tensely over 
the road, scarcely slowing for corners, to which it clung 
as though being glued to the surface. Sue found she was 
laughing, stupidly, hysterically. The wind bound her hair 
across the goggles, then tore it away. She held het head 
down. She began to feel sick; and then they were slowing 
down smoothly, the engine silent. 

‘Sorry,” he said. ““You’re feeling sick. Please drive.” 

“Tm all right,” smiled Sue. “Only I’m not used to 
going fast. What were we doing?” 

“I was trying out the revs in third,” he said. ‘‘She is 
supposed to do ninety in third, but she’s four hundred 
off her maximum. A dud plug, perhaps.” 

‘Four hundred miles?” asked Sue. 

‘Engine revolutions per minute. It’s an old racing 
Bugatti, and it’s maximum speed is about a hundred and 
fifteen miles an hour—one can’t do it on these roads, of 
course. Perhaps you’d like to drive.” 

“I can’t drive,” said Sue. 

*‘Now’s your chance to learn,” he replied. Suddenly 
he laughed. “‘I heard that joke on one of Crashetr’s six- 
penny gramophone records—small boy falls in river— 
big brother tells comic Wigan policeman he can’t swim 
—comic policeman wheezes: ‘Nowzis chance to learn.’ ” 
He laughed with his head thrown back. 

Sue laughed a little hysterically. How silly appeared 
all her past life! How beautifully free was this new world 
she had entered. 

‘Tl go slowly,” he said. ““We’ll be home soon.” 
They went on at a less fast rate, climbing a winding hill 
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among trees and turning off into a drive with a broken 
gate, and grasses growing between the wheel-tracks. 
It looked like a lane. Brambles grew thick by the sides, 
broken by wheels. It was a lovely place, she thought. 

The house was built below some derelict mines in the 
hillside. He explained, as he opened the door for Sue 
and his wife, that his grandfather had lost all his money 
in the mines. “He was swindled by someone who told 
him there was silver in these hills.” He pointed to plans 
of the shafts and tunnels on the walls of the hall, with 
charts of rock strata with the non-existent silver blacked 
in beneath several layers of variously shaded sections. 

While he was speaking to her the door opened and 
Mrs. Scotforth came back, smiling. “I’ve taken your 
bag up,” she said. ‘“‘Shall I show you your room?” Sue 
noticed a frown come across Scotforth’s face. His wife 
must have noticed it too, for she said: “‘I’m sorry if I’ve 
interrupted you.” 

“1’m glad you did,” he replied, “for I get so tired 
of my own voice, which bores me to death, especially 
when it repeats all this rot, for the thousandth time, 
about these dud charts. We must sling them out.”’ 

*““But you always say you like them—they’re original, 
Rick.” 

““Oh yes, yes, yes, of course. Forgive me,” he said, 
and went out of the room. 

“Shall I lead the way?” said Mrs. Scotforth, whose 
cheeks were red. She smiled. “I hope you’ll like it here. 
It’s rather fun, I think. Your room faces east—Richard 
said he knew you’d like the sun to wake you up. I hope 
you won’t mind?” 

“I love the sun,” said Sue, and marvelled again at 
his intuition. 
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“Pll leave you and pet the tea,” said Mrs. Scotforth, 
after a few moments. “‘Don’t hurry. You’ll hear the cow- 
bell ringing. Richard threw the gong down one of the 
mines,” she laughed. ““You mustn’t be disturbed by his 
somewhat unconventional actions at times. He’s a strange 
person.” 

“TI think he’s a very great artist, Mrs. Scotforth. I’ve 
read Heaven Without Horizon seven times.” 

“Yes, it’s good, isn’t it? He read it to me, bits of it, as 
he wrote it, but I haven’t had time to read it all through 
yet. This house occupies one’s whole attention; but now 
the children are getting bigger... tell me if you want 
anything, won’t you? The bell-pulls don’t ring, by the 
way—Richard pulled them out one day ina mood of his. 
They’re down the mines, too, with other things he dis- 
liked.” Mrs. Scotforth laughed. “‘He’s rather an imp 
sometimes.” 

The window looked out on a rising, rough piece of 
grassland, bounded by woodlands, beyond whicha great 
hill stretched up, purple-red with heather in patches, 
with steep clefts and rock, and precipitous slopes of 
scree. Beside the grassland was a rough stony track lead- 
ing up the side of the hill to a group of derelict buildings, 
looking very small and desolate, with a tall, broken 
chimney, and the piles of dome-shaped blocks of scoriae 
which had been smelted uselessly for the silver which 
was not there. 

Sue leant out of the window, the feeling of unreality 
continuing, as she looked delightedly at the beautiful 
and romantic scene, the evening sun shining redly on the 
fells, the clefts very black in shadow. 

The ringing of what she supposed to be the cow-bell 
made her finish hastily the brushing of her hair. She went 
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down the wide oak staircase, glancing at the hunting and 
other sporting prints on the walls. A small boy, with 
narrow shoulders and pale face which intensified the 
deep blue seriousness of his eyes, watched her from be- 
low. Another boy, slightly larger, grinned at her as he 
fled swiftly down a dark passage, crying out: ““Come on, 
Crasher! Hidel”’ 

*‘No,”’ said the smaller boy. 

**Hullo,” said Sue. 

“How do you do,” replied the child. ‘It’s tea- 
time. Did you hear the cow-bell?” 

‘Indeed I did.” 

“I was ringing it. Daddy doesn’t mind me ringing 
the cow-bell, but he won’t let anyone else, as they 
do it too fast. He says they are fools. It should go 
like this—look———”’ and he picked up the bell by its 
leather fastening and shook it slowly. ‘“You hear each 
note this way, just as when it’s on a cow’s neck, do you 
see?” 

‘*Yes, I do. Are you Crasher?” 

**Yes,”’ said the child, giving her a sweet smile. He has 
the most innocently lovely face, and the softest voice, 
thought Sue. ““The other boy was Pip, my big brother. 
Do you like blown bugs?” he said, putting the bell back 
carefully into its place. 

““Whatr”’ said Sue, laughing. 

‘*Blown bugs I said, didn’t I? Don’t you laugh at me!”’ 
cried the child, turning to stare at her with pink cheeks. 
**You bloody fool you!” and he struck her with his fists. 
How thin he is, thought Sue, trying to hold the little 
wrists. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Crasher, I honestly don’t know 
what a blown bug is.” 
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**Yes you do. Daddy drove you in his one,” cried the 
child. 

“‘Ha ha hal”? shouted another voice. ‘‘Ha ha hal”’ it 
chanted in laughter. “I’ve heard it all! Ha ha hal” 

“Don’t you laugh at mel” cried the mite called 
Crasher. “You silly ass! You bastard!” 

‘Shut up, Crasher!” said the bigger boy. “‘Don’t be 
disgusting. Besides, I wasn’t laughing at you, I was 
laughing at my own thoughts, if you want to know. 
Susanna Fair doesn’t know what a blown bug is.” 

‘I surely don’t,” said Sue. 

** “Blown’ is an abbreviation for ‘supercharged’, and 
‘bug’ is racing jargon for ‘Bugatti’,” said Scotforth’s 
voice. 

“I was going to tell her that!” cried Crasher. His eyes 
were bright, and he went to Scotforth and held his hand. 
Obviously the child adored his father. 

‘They swear a bit sometimes,” he said, turning to 
her. ‘“They imitate me, of course.” 

“T don’t,” grumbled the bigger boy. He pouted and 
scowled at his father. 

oeT d o.”’ 

“You would,” retorted Pip, to his brother. 

‘You shut up, Pip,”’ said Crasher. 

“We'll all shut up!” cried Scotforth. “‘Let’s have tea. 
Come on, boys and girls!”’ he cried, and seizing a copper 
hunting horn from the wall, he drew in breath, placed 
the mouthpiece at the corner of his lips, compressed his 
cheeks, and blew long blasts. 

‘*Tea’s ready, dear!” said the voice of Mrs. Scotforth, 
happily, as Scotforth picked up his sons, one under each 
arm, and carried them into a large oak-panelled room, 
where at a long refectory table, dark and shining with 
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polish, tea was laid. Mrs. Scotforth was cutting bread 
and butter. 

“I’m hungry,” cried Pip. 

**So am J,”’ said Sue. 

“Good,” said Mrs. Scotforth. ‘Please sit any- 
where.” 

‘Don’t you sit in my father’s place,” said Crasher to 
Sue. 

‘Shut up, Crasher,” muttered Pip. 

‘I think I'll have mine under the table,” cried Scot- 
forth, and seizing a buttered scone, he crawled under, 
to be followed by Crasher, and after an interval, by Pip. 

*‘So long as they’re happy!”’ whispered Mrs. Scotforth 
to Sue. “‘The tea is China. Rick likes it weak. Do you 
mind?” 

“T prefer it, thank you,” replied Sue, thrilling with the 
freshness of it all. 

After tea, Rick and the two boys showed Sue the 
garden. He became silent during the walk, and Sue saw 
his thoughts were far away. Suddenly he said to her: 
“‘Everywhere in England the remnants of my generation 
are thwarted and made impotent, living solitary and out 
of the world, while the unemployed lose hope steadily, 
and the happiness of the average sensitive person is 
tainted by the thought of world unrest, by Europe re- 
arming, and his or her own mental fear. We have no one 
whose words shall bring each one of us out of his own 
little ego—his little damaged and fearful ego. But I’m 
talking like the idiot in the radio-play your experts turned 
down,” he said, with intense bitterness. ““My God, that 
awful place! Those people whose identity is scattered— 
whose will is used furtively for the little selfish life within 
—who feel small personal feelings and hide even those 
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feelings—it’s hopeless, hopeless; England doesn’t de- 
serve to be made into one great fine, strong family, as 
we poor idiots dreamed of in the shell-craters and the 
rain!”” He walked away from her, rapidly downhill. 

‘Pip, dad’s going down into the Bat’s Cave Mine, 
perhaps,” said Crasher, excitedly. 

“Shut up,” replied Pip, mournfully. ““Don’t you laugh 
at my father!” he said to Sue, challenging her eyes with 
his mournful gaze. 

“TI should think not,”’ replied Sue. “I think your father 
is one of the finest men in England.” 

“So do I,” said Pip. “He lives fifty years ahead of his 
life all the time.” 

What a strange thought for a boy of seven or eight to 
have, thought Sue. But then he was probably repeating 
what he had heard his father say. 

*‘My father’s a lovely kind man,” cried Crasher. ““But 
mummie vexes him, and makes him knock his head 
against the wall sometimes.” 

“Shut up, Crasher!” growled Pip. 

‘‘What’s that bird up there?” asked Sue, pointing to a 
dark bird soaring over the trees. 

“Buzzard hawk,”’ said Pip. “I know three nests. Only 
the young birds have flown now.” 

“‘A lot of stinking rabbitses and snakeses bones and 
skins under the trees, wasn’t there Pip?” 

“*Yes, there was. But what of it?” muttered Pip. 

As Scotforth did not reappear, and the boys having 
run off somewhere, Sue, after a few minutes, wandered 
back to the house. She talked to Mrs. Scotforth, and 
helped her to wash up in the scullery. ‘“The maid’s after- 
noon off,”’ she explained. ‘““And the woman who usually 
helps in the kitchen has a husband ill, and is nursing him, 
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so you must excuse us if things seem a bit muddled. I 
hope you won’t mind a scratch supper tonight.” 

Two and a half hours later, Scotforth having mean- 
while returned, Sue and Alethea—as Mrs. Scotforth 
asked to be called—carried the supper into the dining- 
room. Sue had made an omelette of eggs, tomatoes, and 
chopped onions, the one dish she knew she could cook 
decently. Some time after the slow tolling of the cow- 
bell, he reappeared, coming silently into the room 
and seating himself without a word or a glance at either 
of them. He sat, with his cheek resting in his left hand, 
apparently not noticing what it was he ate, staring at the 
polished table. In repose his face had a quality of some- 
thing much more than sadness about it. The mouth, so 
mobile and full of changing expression when he was 
speaking, was, in silence, expressive only of deep melan- 
choly. He was frustrated in thought; he was, like his 
hero, carrying on a mental fight all the time, against the 
ignorance and prejudices of ordinary people. 

Sue found with a start that she had not been listening 
to Alethea. She had been thinking about the man oppo- 
site her, and wondering what she might say to rouse his 
interest, to get him out of his deep dejection. Alethea 
had a soft voice that never altered in tone or pitch, gentle 
like a voice accustomed to talking to children, and Sue 
had been making almost automatic remarks. Her cheeks 
became very pink. She hoped she had not appeared bored 
or ill-mannered to her hostess. She was going to say 
something to him to show how she agreed with 
his thought about his play’s reception, but stopped her- 
self. Perhaps it would only aggravate his mood. He 
looked like one in a trap, from which he could not 
escape. 
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When the meal was over, he begged to be excused, 
saying he had some work to do. Sue did not see him 
again that evening. 

She felt tired and dispirited in the sitting-room with 
Alethea. Although her hostess was friendly, speaking 
pleasantly of homely things, Sue felt that she did not 
give out any of her real self, nothing to which Sue could 
cling as a mutual subject of interest. She was puzzled by 
Alethea’s apparent reticence. 

She excused herself early and went up to her room. 
She stood by the window looking at the rough field, with 
its tall grasses, at the still wood, and the hill beyond, 
palely lit by the moon’s shine. She could hear the sound 
of water falling, loud in the moonlight, but could not 
tell where the stream lay. A white bird, apparently an 
owl, floated over the grass, and perched on a fence by 
the stony track. It gave a weird cry, and flew away. 

She stood by the window, feeling the moonlight ab- 
sorbing her until she was part of the night. From a dark 
tree another owl hooted, and while she was watching 
for it to fly away, the call was answered, startlingly near, 
and with a softer quality of tone. She leant out of the 
window to see the other bird, but it did not appear. The 
sound came again from the same place, right by her 
window, and she knew that he had made the second 
call. She clasped her hands together, and was about 
to blow between her thumbs, when it occurred to her 
that he might be replying to the bird. But surely he 
knew she was standing by the window? Sue waited, 
feeling her heart beating loudly. Silence. She dared 
not lean out of the window again. As she watched 
there, she heard the sound of a child crying out; and 
immediately the noise of someone running to the door 
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and along the passage. He loves Crasher, she thought, 
and recalled what Alethea had said about the boy nearly 
having died two years before. “He has a strong will and 
determination, and bosses his elder brother,” she had 
told Sue. “But he isn’t strong, poor little darling. Rick 
worries about him; I wish he could be easier about 
things.” 

Sue heard him returning. She undressed swiftly 
and got into bed, feeling less troubled and her weariness 
gone from her. 

Early in the morning she was awakened by a gentle 
lifting of her eyelids. She opened her eyes and saw 
Crasher standing beside her bed, clutching the lower 
half of his pyjamas, the much-knotted cord of which 
looked permanently undone. 

*“Hullo, Sue.” 

*‘Hullo, Crasher.” 

**You didn’t know it was me, did you?”’ 

‘‘No. What’s your real name, Crasher?” 

‘Paul Richard Wakefield Scotforth.” 

*‘And why are you called Crasher?” 

‘*Because when I was little I threw my pot out of my 
nursery window.” 

Sue laughed, and Crasher laughed. “‘Don’t catch cold, 
will you? And... hullo, whoever can this be?” A dark 
head and rosy cheeked face was peeping round the door. 
It disappeared as she spoke, and there was a muffled 
giggle. 

“‘That’s Pip. He’s nearly nine. He fights me sometimes. 
We have some sport, don’t we, Pip?” 

“T should jolly well think we do,” said the older boy, 
appearing again and coming into the room. ““Time you 
got up,” he said to Sue. 
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‘What about your” said Sue, smiling. ““You’ve not 
dressed yet. Here, let me tie up your trousers, Crasher. 
You must be tired of holding them up like that.” 

‘Thank you,” said the little boy. ““‘Well, you see we 
don’t take long to dress. Just our shorts, that’s all.” 

“‘What a good idea,” said Sue, kicking back the bed- 
clothes. 

The two boys stood very still watching her. Then, 
when she had got out of bed, they leapt into it and pulled 
the covers over. They watched her silently, grinning. 

‘Are you going to fight us?” asked Pip. 

*‘Do you want me top” 

“Yes,” they shouted together, and hid their heads 
under the clothes. 

Sue prodded and tickled the bodies writhing under the 
clothes until it seemed that they were getting over- 
excited. So she stopped. 

‘‘Are you a fan of my father’s?”’ asked Pip, jerking out. 

“*Yes, are your” cried Crasher. 

‘I suppose I must be,” replied Sue. 

“Daddy says they’re a thundering nuisance,” said 
Crasher. “‘A thundering nuisance, he says, doesn’t he, 
Pip 39 

“Yes, a thundering nuisance. Thundering. THUNDER- 
ING!” they yelled together. 

There was a knock at the door. They hid under the 
bedclothes. 

“Com e in.” 

A short red-faced woman with sharp grey eyes and 
fluffy dark hair came in, holding a cup of tea. 

““That’s Alice,”’ announced Crasher. 

““Good morning,” said Sue. 

““Good morning, miss. I’m sorry if the kids disturbed 
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you. They would go in, there’s no holding them.” 

“Oh I don’t mind them a bit, they’re going to show 
me the garden. What time do they have breakfast?” 

“‘Nine, miss. Come on, you boys, out of it. Get back 
to your own room—sharp’s the word.” 

*‘No it isn’t,” cried Pip. 

*T’ll see you two later,” said Sue. 

*“O.K. Come on, Crasher!”’ 

Having drunk her tea, brushed her hair, and stripped 
back the bedclothes, Sue went downstairs and was met 
in the hall by the two boys. 

Crasher, with thick, straw-coloured hair and trans- 
parent-looking skin, took her hand, while Pip, his dark 
skin almost mahogany coloured, and his curly dark hair 
bleached by the sun, walked at her side, eyeing her feet 
covertly now and then, to make sure he was keeping in 
step with her. They crossed the grassland, the dew wet- 
ting their legs, climbed over a rough wooden fence at 
the bottom, through a copse, and into another field. 
Pip’s talk was all about engines, saddle-tankers, connect- 
ing-rods, bells on front buffer beams, and the number of 
engines he had seen with name-plates on them. Crasher’s 
was more social. 

“‘A lady something like you, but with yellow hair, 
came to see us last year and she put red stuff on her 
mouth, and I went into her room when she was out 
once and got it all over the walls of her room. I was only 
four then. She was very cross, but daddy laughed.” 

Sue laughed. ‘“What did she dor” 

“Oh she made daddy take her in the Bug to buy some 
more. Mummy’s got a baby asleep inside her.” 

**You’ll be lucky, then, to have a sister or a brother. 
Which would you rather have?”’ 
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“I don’t want it at all; Daddy says there’s enough to 
buy food for already.” 

“Shut up, Crasher, you fool. That’s supposed to be a 
secret.” 

“Well, I shan’t tell a soul. I’ve forgotten already,” 
whispered Sue. 

“‘Promise?”’ 

**Promise.”’ 

“‘Here’s the beck,” said Pip. ““We catch trout in it.” 

They came to the stream. They took off their shoes 
and waded across on gravel shelving below a pool, Pip 
declaring that he saw a fish in the pool as big as the 
stretch of his two arms. Some cows were walking in the 
field slowly from a gate in the hedge. ‘“They’re going to 
be milked,” said Crasher; ‘‘aren’t they, Pip?” 

“I suppose so,” replied Pip. “Don’t make obvious 
remarks, fool!’’ Sue hesitated a moment and started walk- 
ing in a large circle between the cows and the gate. 

“Come on, this is the way,”’ said Pip pointing to the 
gate. 

Sue did not want to let the boys see she was scared of 
cows, as they appeared to take no notice of them. So 
clutching Crasher’s hand tightly she walked on through 
the cows, her heart beating fast. 

“Well done,” said a voice behind her, making her 
start. It seemed to Sue that Scotforth, who had stalked 
them from the house, had perceived her fear and her 
determination not to give way to it. She flushed. 

“T’m afraid I have several townee failings. I don’t like 
cows, or tramps, or barking dogs.”’ 

‘*Well, dad’s the tramp, because he looks like one, I’m 
a barking dog, and there are the cows,” yelled Pip, and 
raced after the animals, yelping and waving his arms. 
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‘Come back!” roared Scotforth. ““They’re heavy with 
milk.” 

“Shut up!” cried Pip, tearfully; and turning away, he 
ran for the woods. 

““We shan’t see him again for a few hours,”’ remarked 
Scotforth. “This is the first time I’ve been up at a 
naturally proper hour for years,” he added, taking 
Crasher’s other hand in his. “I’m grateful to you for the 
stimulus. Let’s run.” 

Although he spoke in friendly tones, Sue felt that she 
had not been able to make any contact with this strange 
man, now clad in khaki shorts and a sailor’s jersey, run- 
ning beside her. He has a good figure, and very shapely 
legs, she thought, and with the thought reproached her- 
self, asking herself why women always wanted to be 
personal about everything. She had a stitch in her side 
but went on running, trying to hold her breath against 
the pain. 

‘Daddy, don’t go so fast,” gasped Crasher, and he 
stopped, and picked the child up and set him on his 
shoulders. 

After breakfast, Scotforth took a small table, chair, 
and typewriter out on to the lawn and started work. Sue 
helped Alethea clear the breakfast table, afterwards go- 
ing upstairs with her to make the beds. Having made her 
own, the two boys’, and the large four-poster in Alethea’s 
room, Sue asked if she might dust and mop the 
rooms. 

“Oh there’s Rick’s bed to make,”’ said Alethea. 

She opened the door of his study, which was next 
to Sue’s room, and in which was a camp-bed. The 
room had evidently been the office of the speculating 
grandfather, for one bookshelf was entirely devoted to 
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technical books on mining, together with a volume on 
Company Law. 

Noticing Sue’s scrutiny of the books, Alethea said: 
‘Rick likes these books to remain here. He says it makes 
him feel he is in an office, and not his own home.” 

Sue was about to make a remark, but noticed quickly 
that evidently none was expected, as Alethea, having 
folded up the pyjamas which had been lying on the floor, 
and tucked them under the pillow, was leaving the room. 

When they went downstairs he was standing in the 


“Can you spare our guest to come for a walk?” he 
said to his wife. 

Alethea laughed. ‘“‘Of course, boy. Will you be back 
to lunch?” 

‘‘What’s for lunch? Salad and nuts and fruit?” 

“We've got a joint today.” 

‘*Oh blast. On this sort of day we have hot burnt cow 
and cooked vegetables followed by a suet pudding, and 
on a cold wet day we have raw salads and cheese and 
cold fruit out of a tin.” 

‘**Well, you see, dear, you said Crasher must eat suet 
puddings with jam or treacle, and to have cold meat 
we must have it hot first, and we’ve had salad every 
day for the past week, so I thought... .” 

“All one needs food for is heat—fuel; and of course 
children need to be built as well. But on a hot day, salad 
and fruit and cheese is excellent. Alethea, please, I’ve 
asked you to see to this a hundred times before. I’m 
sorry to be so irritable, but I do wish you would use a 
little imagination.” 

Sue wandered to the door, and stared out at the wild 
garden. 
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Alethea’s face was flushed and she ran down the stairs, 
murmuring something about his having complained 
that he had had nothing substantial to eat for weeks, 
and needed building up after his exhausting work, and 
what was she to do. She pushed past him, and went into 
the kitchen, slamming the door. 

‘That door will need a new lock shortly,” he re- 
marked. ‘“Why can’t she be grown up and sensible?” 

A queer remark for you to make, thought Sue. 
He went down the steps of the house, and after hesita- 
tion she followed. His face looked lined and miserable. 

They walked along silently side by side up the lane 
they had come along that morning with the children. 
They stopped and turned round as they heard the sound 
of hurrying feet and panting breath behind them. 

““Can I come too, dad?”’ said Crasher, out of breath. 

“We're going a long way; you'd get tired and start 
grizzling to go home,” he replied sharply. Then see- 
ing the little boy’s disappointed face and quivering 
mouth he added gently: ““Not today, dear. You go home 
and look after mummie and see that she doesn’t work too 
hard. You mustn’t let her carry heavy weights, you 
know. Just take charge while I’m away, will you? You 
can sit in my room if you want to, and give them all a 
piece of chocolate from my cupboard at twelve o’clock. 
And don’t let mummie be worried, will your” 

The boy’s face brightened. “‘Else it might hurt the... 
the secret,” he stammered. “‘Yes she needs me to look 
after her. I’ll come with you another day, won’t I, 
da dp”’ 

“Thank you,” replied his father, courteously. 

Crasher started down the lane again, puffing like an 
engine, shushing his feet along the stony road, and mak- 
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ing the sound of a train’s whistle as he turned the 
corner. 

“I wonder if I might ask you something,” said Sue, 
after they had walked in silence for a while, and she had 
been summoning up courage to speak. 

‘Please do,” he said, politely, but without interest. 

She looked away from his face; he looked so weary, 
and she wished she hadn’t spoken. She looked away be- 
cause seeing his face took away all her bravery. 

“I have often wondered if I might ever have the chance 
to read the play our people turned down.” She took a 
breath and felt easier now it was said and over with. 

‘By all means. But it’s very bad, they were quite right. 
Yes, they were quite right,” he said bitterly. 

“But you couldn’t write anything bad.” 

‘T’m not so sure. I believe that if I wrote anything 
really good and positive, it would succeed at once. It is 
possible to be truthful and yet to be wholly acceptable 
to everyone. If anything I write is badly criticized, or 
unwanted, it is wholly and entirely my fault. Because I 
can see truth; but I cannot affirm it for others. I say, isn’t 
it a lovely day?” 

And quite surprisingly his manner changed; and in a 
soft, rather sad voice, he proceeded to tell her the story 
of the play, quoting long passages from it, and making 
the background up as he went along. Now and then Sue 
glanced at the face beside her, but the eyes were looking 
far beyond her sight, seeing, she imagined, each charac- 
ter in vivid detail, the scenes living for him. It was the 
same theme as all his work—the regeneration of man 
through clear-thinking and mental fearlessness; and it 
was somehow so tragic, for he was pitting himself 
against the prejudices of the millions of self-thought 
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idealists in the world. Yes, he and the hero of Hleaven 
Without Horizon were one and the same person. 

The voice became strained and jerky as his vitality 
poured out with his words, and when he had finished 
Sue’s lashes were wet with tears, and looking at him an 
instant she saw his own lashes were damp. Immediately 
a sneer hardened the sensibility of his face. ‘“You are 
much too easily taken in, Miss Fair.” 

Sue was too much moved and disturbed by what she 
had heard to speak for some moments. During the time 
he had been speaking her own world seemed to have 
ceased altogether. It had been a lovely world she was in 
for that short time, a world wherein unhappiness and 
conflict had gone before the truth and freedom released 
in every individual. 

**You’ll hate me for saying it is a wonderful play,” she 
said, feeling she ought to say something, and yet feeling 
how inadequate and feeble her words sounded com- 
pared with what she had really felt. Then, seeing his hag- 
gard face, she said, unconsciously imitating his violence: 
‘‘Damn those fools I work for. Damn them all, for not 
seeing it as it is, so utterly true. I can just imagine how 
they wanted you to make it end. Just like them, so 
frightened of being different, frightened of being any- 
thing that is not superficial, just because of the adver- 
tisers’ money.” She was surprised and alarmed at her 
outburst. 

“I think they are entirely right,” he retorted, his 
voice no longer strained. He smiled swiftly at her, and 
looked away. ‘‘After all, they have an immense public to 
cater for, and my public, the book public anyway, is 
mostly composed of romantic young men and girls who 
write and tell me they are exactly like myself. When they 
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meet me they think I’m the most awful selfish egoist. So 
I am, of course. I write only for money.” 

He laughed and started running very fast. 

Sue walked on slowly, looking at the ground, and 
biting her lip. She felt like sitting down and crying. 
She felt she had made an utter fool of herself. He was 
now out of sight, round a bend in the lane. She walked 
on a little faster, hoping that he wasn’t going to spring 
out on her from the hedge. How ridiculous, but in her 
present bewildered mood she felt almost terrified of 
being frightened. If only she could say something that 
would make this man trust her a little. She felt he was 
going further and further away from her. 

She turned the corner, and saw him lying full-length 
on the dusty ground. She wanted to laugh. 

“‘Get up, you silly creature,” she said, putting her toe 
lightly on his bare ribs. 

“Why should I?” 

**You play all the time.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? It’s pretty grim screwing all one’s 
life out of one’s spine and eyes for four hundred hours 
at a stretch, for a horrible book. Nothing ever happens 
to me, really. It’s all imaginary. That’s the devil of it. 
But here are ants. They work, and so have no tempera- 
mental reactions to idleness.” 

‘May I watch them toor” 

“Please do.” 

Sue sat down beside him, and prepared to stretch het- 
self on the stony lane. 

“No, you'll spoil your dress. It’s like the Primavera’s 
dress in Botticelli’s picture. Do you know it?” 

**Yes. She’s rather buxom, isn’t she?” 

““All the better,” he said, peering at the ground. 
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“‘Here’s an ant with a caterpillar in its jaws, for winter 
pickling. Good-bye, little butterfly, you’ll give torture to 
no more leaves of flowers. Let’s come on.” 

They walked on in silence. 

Sue noticed they had been walking round the base of 
the hill seen from her bedroom window. They came toa 
stile which led through a copse of hazel and ash, and 
then up a grassy slope and across the hillside of heather 
and bracken, and up the stony fell. It became steeper as 
they mounted higher. When they at last reached the top, 
they stood still, and looked around, seeing the grassland 
and woods below vague in a mist of heat, and the sea 
in grey-glistening haze beyond. 

‘*This is a very beautiful place,” said Sue softly. 

‘*Yes. I used to come here as a boy.” 

‘Ts this the hill in your book?” 

“Yes.” He sighed. “‘At least, it is the same according 
to the ordnance map. And to most people who have 
known it a long time. But a youth went away across the 
sea, and———”’ He turned away. 

A small bird, perched on a bramble stalk, chattered 
and jerked its tail near them. 

‘“‘My father was killed at Jutland,” said Sue, and felt 
the tears coming into her eyes again. ““You deserve so 
much to be happy,” she said in a low voice. 

act | am happy.” 

Some minutes later Sue said timidly: “It’s heavenly up 
here, but what’s the time? We seem to have been out for 
ages. And what about that cooked dinner, as Mrs. 
Tucker would call it?” 

“T’m so sorry, you must be hungry.” He got to his feet, 
Sue following down the slope, making for a track she 
saw in the distance, which would lead down tothe house. 
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**Tomorrow, would you like to take sandwiches, and 
go for a long walk?” 

“T’d love it.” 

**The devil cannot walk far in the sunshine,” he said 
seriously. “‘Oh, I’d love to walk all round the English 
coast. So would Alethea. She works far too hard, poor 
dear. She’s very sweet, isn’t she? And so patient and 
cheerful always—and so frightened of what I am going 
to say next. She should have married a decent, kindly 
moderately well-off English country gentleman, instead 
of—oh, damn all this sort of talk in the sunshine.” 

Sue said nothing, though many things came into her 
mind that she might have said. She longed to tell him 
she understood how he felt, and was his friend. But what 
would be the use? It would be as nothing for him, and 
the thought of her words being met by a suddenly cour- 
teous, impersonal remark, chilled her. She must be im- 
personal, too. Of course, he was merely keeping his 
distance—the first principle of good manners, she re- 
membered her old headmistress saying. 

Abruptly he set off at right-angles to the way home. 
He leapt a low stone wall that bounded the track. 
“Come on,” he said. ‘“Let’s go to Ben Murgatroyd’s pub 
and have bread and cheese and pickled onions.” 
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Telegram 


is arrived back at the house just after seven. 
Alethea was upstairs bathing Crasher. Sue went to the 
bathroom door and knocked. The little boy was wrapped 
in a towel, sitting on his mother’s knee. She was telling 
him a story. Crasher looked anxious as Alethea paused 
in her narrative to ask Sue if they had had a good walk. 

“Yes, fine, thank you. We went to an inn and had 
bread and cheese, and then to the mines, and that pathetic 
little heap of rusty iron and stones, with ‘Scotforth’s 
Folly’ painted on a board in crude white letters. Fancy 
the village people daring to paint that therel’’ 

“‘Ha ha, daddy painted that,” said Crasher, solemnly, 
and his mother laughed. 

“It’s a joke of Rick’s,” she said. “‘He’d have told you 
later, of course,’’ she added. 

“Oh,” said Sue. Then: “I’m spoiling the story, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Oh no,”’ said the mother, in a gentle voice, and she 
bent her dark head, her cheeks rich with colour and kissed 
the child’s forehead. ‘‘Oh, by the way, a telegram arrived 
for you, forwarded from Mrs. Tucker’s place. It’s on the 
table in the hall.” 

‘Oh, thanks.” Sue closed the bathroom door softly, 
hearing Crasher’s voice say: ““And what did the old horse 
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do when he found the cold Christmas pudding, mum- 
mie?” 

A telegram! Whoever could it be from, she wondered, 
hurrying down the stairs. Her heart beat rather fast. She 
hoped it wasn’t bad news about her mother. 

Scotforth was standing in the hall, looking at the 
telegram. “For you,” he said. 

She tore open the envelope and read swiftly, feeling 
her face becoming pale. Scotforth, whose back was to 
her, walked into the sitting-room, and put on a record 
that Sue recognized as Gershwin’s “‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’’. 

She felt her face flushing. She ran upstairs to her 
bedroom, feeling she must read it again, in secret. 


Arriving tomorrow tuckers cottage seven evening much 
looking forward seeing you love norman. 


She could not understand it. His last letter to her... 
she had thought it was all over. With a slight shock she 
realized that she had hardly thought about him since... 
since her holiday. Holding the slip of paper in a hand 
that trembled she thought to herself that of course Nor- 
man had been in her mind all the time, really, but she 
had done all she could to put him as far away from her 
as she could. She had been trying hard to forget his 
existence. She had deceived herself. When telling 
Rick about the whole thing that afternoon, he so 
attentive and uncritical and understanding, she had 
thought to herself, I am free, I am free. It had seemed 
so natural to tell him; he had known, he said, that 
she was unhappy. ‘“‘Everyone has to go through it, Sue,” 
he had said, and at that moment she had felt that at last 
she had a friend. 
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Now, re-reading the telegram, all her old feeling for 
Norman returned in a glow of pride that he should come 
all the way to Cumberland to see her. Much looking for- 
ward seeing you. How lovely, they would walk on the 
sands together, bathe in the sea, and she would have him 
all to herself for once, without any fear of interruption 
or discovery. 

And yet, behind all this immense joy she felt an empti- 
ness she could not understand. She sat by the window 
and tried to think clearly. But after a few seconds all 
thought became incoherent. Could anybody think clearly? 
Think a thing out? A mathematical problem, perhaps, 
but how to think about feelings? She must begin again. 
First, was she rea//y happy that Norman was coming? 
Yes. Then, why was there a niggling feeling inside her 
of dislike that here she was beginning everything all 
over again, that she would suffer the same awful humilia- 
tion and misery once more. Norman and Rick—her 
mind refused any comparison. Yet she was not 
**falling for’ Rick. Of course he was in her mind. Wasn’t 
he a remarkable personality, apart from anything else? 
Wasn’t it natural she should feel tender towards him, 
since he was unhappy; and yet she was constantly re- 
pulsed by his lack of interest in anything that concerned 
herself. Richard Scotforth! She was a fool, imagining all 
sorts of stupid possibilities. He had a lovely wife, she 
looked warm and tender, with her soft dark hair, grey 
eyes and generous mouth. They were happy. Of course 
they were. Probably he looked unhappy because he was 
exhausted by unhappy childhood and youth in the war, 
the searing experiences in Mesopotamia and Turkey, 
followed by the post-war nothingness; and again, by the 
way he wrote his books, day and night. 
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Thus reassuring herself, though knowing all the while 
that she was being false to what she truly felt, Sue 
rose determinedly from the window-seat, and went to 
the cupboard to get a clean frock. She smiled to herself 
as she slipped out of the dress he had compared 
with the Primavera’s. That and Botticelli’s “Birth of 
Venus” were her favourite pictures. She was saving up 
ina little box at home to buy good reproductions of them 
both. She had been going to get the Venus first because 
she loved the goddess’s gold hair, coiling in the sea-wind 
as she stood in all her beauty on the shell of her birth. 
But now she thought, still smiling gently, she would buy 
the Primavera first. 

She slipped the chosen dress over her head, and 
smoothed it over her body. It was of silk, a deep soft 
blue, and sprinkled all over with variously sized stars 
printed in white. She tidied her hair, and put a little 
powder on her nose and cheeks, and a little red on her 
lips. She looked again at the telegram and found it 
was sent from Norwich. She supposed he would come 
by train and bus. She slipped the telegram under 
her pillow, and ran down the stairs, feeling free and 
careless. 

The bell sounded and Alethea walked out of the 
sitting-room as Sue reached the foot of the stairs. 

“‘Supper’s ready, Sue.” 

As they drank the soup and crunched toast, Scotforth 
said: “‘Is this made from the pea-pods boiled and passed 
through a sieve, Alethea?’’ 

“Yes, dear. Isn’t it nice?’’ 

“Lovely stuff. Do you like it, Sue?”’ 

“It’s very good.” 

“Isn’t this a nice guest to have, Alethea? She enjoys 
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everything, and never says much, and seems always 
amused.” 

‘Pip and Crasher thoroughly approve of her, any- 
way,” said Alethea smiling. 

**Of course they do. She’s natural, therefore sensible.’ 

“I say,” cried Sue, “I shall probably upset my soup 
with sheer embarrassment. I love it here.” 

“‘Then why go? Stay the rest of your holiday here, if 
you like.” 

“I wish I could,” said Sue. ‘“But I’m afraid I must go 
back tomorrow.” 

“Oh, must you really?” said Alethea. ““We would so 
like you to stay on a little longer. It’s been such a very 
short visit.” 

*T’d love to stay with you, but I’m afraid it can’t be 
managed.” 

He murmured: “I love getting telegrams. There is 
always the faint possibility of having sold the film rights 
of a book for five thousand pounds. Perhaps.” 

Sue wanted to smile. He is very artless, she thought. 

“(Do some people really get that?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

‘““Yes indeed they do. But I’m not among them.” 

Supper over, they went into the sitting-room and 
he played some gramophone records. He seemed 
restless, and was constantly jumping up from his chair 
to show Sue one of the old books in the shelves, to 
beckon her to come to the window to see the sunset. 
Eventually he said: 

“I want to go for a walk: who’s coming?” 

“¥ don’t think I will, dear, if you don’t mind, I must 
finish this bathing suit I’m knitting for Pip.” 

“What on earth do they want bathing suits for? Let 
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them run about naked in the sun. Come on, you never 
come for walks now. It’s good for you.” 

“Not tonight, dear. They look so sweet in bathing 
suits both alike. There’s not much of them, anyway.” 
She held up her knitting, and smiled. 

“Coming, Sue?” 

‘How about Alethea. . . . It’s rather a shame to leave 
you alone,” she said to Alethea. 

He went out of the room. 

‘‘Please don’t worry about me,” said Alethea. ‘I’m 
quite happy knitting.” 

“T’d like to go then, if I may.” Sue glanced at the open 
door. It was too late to recall her words, but she won- 
dered if he had spoken out of politeness, and really 
wished to be alone. 

She heard the hoot of an owl outside, and went to the 
doorway. He was standing in the moonlight. 

“Do you mind getting your feet wet? I thought you 
might like to see the new night-flying beacons from the 
hill. There’s a heavy dew.” 

He walked so fast that Sue had to run every now and 
then to keep up with him. He said nothing. They stopped 
half-way up the hill. 

‘‘That’s a nightjar reeling,” he whispered. 

For a long time, as it seemed to Sue, they stood very 
still, looking down the valley towards the sea. She heard 
the remote sounds of falling water, the reel of the night 
bird, and the chirruping of grasshoppers. It was strange 
how the voice of the beck varied, sometimes faint then 
coming loud, changing its note, sometimes like the 
merry cries of children, sometimes quiet, like wind in 
the trees, sometimes a slow and deep note. She sighed 
with the unearthly beauty, and thought that perhaps the 
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beck carried the sounds of the places it passed through, 
the chattering of children who paddled in its clear shal- 
lows, blackbirds whistling in warm quiet copses, the 
evening talk of old men, and the sobs of the broken- 
hearted. Tears came into her eyes as she thought of the 
immortality of the stream, that would be running just 
the same long after he and Alethea and the funny 
little children were gone. Was he thinking the same 
thoughts? 

‘‘What lovely dresses you have,” he said quietly. 
‘*Poor Alethea, she never has any money to buy herself 
nice things. It all goes on the housekeeping and things 
for the children. And my damned extravagance. That 
blasted car has cost nearly two hundred pounds in 
repairs since I had it last year. Must you go?” 

‘I don’t want to go,”’ said Sue earnestly. 

*‘Norman?” 

¢ “Yes.”’ 

‘“Whenever you want to go, tell me, and I’ll run you 
back to the cottage.” 

**Thank you. May I call you Rick?” 

“I wish you would.” 

Sue’s heart ached. He wanted her to stay, and she was 
going away. He was a grand person. He never interfered. 
But she couldn’t just leave Norman in the lurch. Could 
sher If only Rick would advise her what to do—if only 
he. ... 

“Do you love hime” the voice asked. Always that 
sadly-soft voice, yet so aloof and impersonal. 

“I did,”’ said Sue. 

“Well, tell me when you want to go, won’t you? I’m 
glad we had one good walk together. It’s seldom anyone 
comes, really. In fact, nobody comes.” 
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“But I thought you must have hundreds of lovely 
friends,”’ said Sue. 

*‘All my friends are dead,”’ said the voice, and it 
might have been the voice of the stream. It made her 
ache, and she sighed deeply, feeling a wild silver 
happiness of moonlight. 

*‘Not all,”’ she could not help saying. 

“Do I bore you?” he asked. 

“Good heavens, no! What an extraordinary question. 
Don’t you know what other people are thinking?” 

““Sometimes. But sometimes, no. You’re shivering. 
Mind rabbit holes if you run down the hill, or you'll 
break your ankle. Oh damn all this rot. Look here, Sue, 
do you really want to go and see that chap? Of course 
you don’t. Do you?” He put his arm round her and laid 
his cheek against hers. ““You’re so warm and nice, 
Susanna Fair. I think I shall decide for you. You shall go 
to see Norman tomorrow, and I’ll take you, and remain 
hidden. At eight o’clock I’ll come to the cottage, and 
you shall introduce the composer of notes to the com- 
poser of words. And don’t worry your head. You must 
not be unhappy again. Do you get that straight?” 

Sue put her arms round his body and held him slightly, 
as he was holding her. She feared that he would feel how 
she was trembling with joy. His cheek was rough and 
prickly, and his neck smelled sweet with the sun. 

“*Yes,”’ she said. ‘“Thank you, Rick, thank you.” 

**That’s fine,” he said, in a different voice. “Everyone 
must please themselves. Ha ha, hark at me! We’d better 
go back. Do you play Halma? Alethea would like to 
play. She and Crasher are awful hot stuff at the game, but 
I haven’t the brains to play it properly.”” He was his 
shut-in self once more. 
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A: six o’clock the next evening Sue was in her room, 
putting her things into the knapsack. She had seen little 
of Rick that day. He seemed to have forgotten the 
conversation of the night before, except that at breakfast 
he had said that he would drive her back to the cottage at 
six. After that he had gone up to his room, and she 
helped Alethea about the house and played with the 
boys in the garden, hearing the rapid tapping of his 
typewriter. He had not come down to the midday meal, 
asking if some fruit and brown bread might be sent up, 
as he did not want to stop. Sue hoped he would not for- 
get about her going. She did not want to be too late 
meeting Norman. He wouldn’t know what had hap- 
pened to her. She had asked Alethea if it would not be 
less trouble for Rick if she caught a bus, without speak- 
ing to him about it, but Alethea had said that if Rick 
made arrangements he always carried them out—some- 
times he was late, she said, but he always did what he 
said he would do. So she did nothing, but as the typing 
continued she felt she should have been more decisive 
about the bus. Ah there he was, going round to the 
garage. She smiled with relief, but she felt sad that she 
was going away. 

She ran downstairs and said good-bye to the little 
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boys, to the homely woman who brought her tea every 
morning, and to Alethea, who said: “I hope we'll be 
seeing you again before long”—then went out into the 
drive, where the “blown bug” was waiting, its engine 
running fast, with periodical sharp throbbing, as 
Rick warmed it up. He said nothing as he held out 
the leather motor coat for her to put on. Then she 
climbed into the bucket-seat beside the driver and they 
were bumping down the grassy drive. 

They drove unspeaking until they had nearly reached 
Eagleglass. Then he said: “I’m hungry, I haven’t had 
any proper food all day. Will it make you too late if you 
come into a pub and have some supper with me?” 

Sue hesitated. “How far would it be to the cottage?” 

‘Half an hour.” 

‘*That would be fine, I’d love to, thanks.” Norman 
would have to wait. 

“Good,” he said, sounding relieved. ““That’s the 
kind of answer I like. I had a feeling you might argue 
before saying you’d come.” 

He stopped in front of a hotel hung with motor-club 
signs. He helped Sue off with the heavy coat. 

“It’s early to eat yet. Come and have a drink first. 
There’s a good place where you sit on barrels that have 
been there since Elizabeth’s time.” 

They walked from the main street where they 
had left the car, and turned into a narrow lane with 
cobbles worn almost flat, where ancient houses with 
small gabled windows almost met a few feet above their 
heads. A crowing gamecock was the sign of the inn. 
He pushed open the door and followed Sue down 
‘into a wide cellar, where cobwebs hung from the roof 
and big barrels stood against the wall. Smaller barrels 
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and champagne cases were there to sit upon. The land- 
lord had neat white hair and an imperial beard, and 
peered at them through glasses. ““Good evening to you, 
Mr. Scotforth. How do you do, madam.” 

*“Good day, Mr. Ponsonby. I hope you won’t ever 
have this place ‘improved’, as they’ve done the King’s 
Head in High Street. It’s just like a London gin- 
palace now. I’m sure they’ve lost heaps of custom, 
too.” 

*T shall keep it as it is as long as I can, I assure you, 
Mr. Scotforth. What can I get for your” 

“A small White Horse for me, please. What’ll you 
have, Miss Airvertiser?”’ 

Sue said sherry, and he took her into a second 
room, the walls hung with advertisements for whisky, 
beer and mineral waters of the last century. The original 
sign of the gamecock, which had been taken down half a 
century ago owing to the death-watch beetle having 
started its tunnellings in the thick hard oak, stood on the 
mantelpiece, now preserved by an invisible varnish. He 
was a proud fierce bird, thought Sue, long of leg with 
sharp long spurs, one ankle encircled by a thick gold 
ring. 

They sat down by a large walnut table, on two five- 
gallon barrels. Their drinks were brought by the land- 
lord’s grand-daughter, a handsome woman with thick 
black hair piled elaborately on her head in an intricate 
design of plaits. 

When she had closed the door, Sue felt suddenly 
scared, Rick seemed to be a totally different person, 
of whom she felt unsure. 

““Here’s to Norman,” he said, looking at her, 
and raising his tumbler. 
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*‘No, let’s drink to the best three days of my life— 
about to end.” 

“*A false toast. I'll pour a libation to the gods instead,” 
he replied, and tossed half his drink into the corner. 
The wallpaper was splashed. ‘“They’ll think the sheepdog 
trials have been held here. Do you mind pressing the bell 
and standing me another? It’s your round, and I’ll have 
a double. That’s the Norman spirit, isn’t it? Got a good 
cigar on you?”’ He was laughing. 

Sue drank her sherry, which made her shudder. 

Then suddenly, looking down at the ash-tray between 
them on the table, she was saying to Rick: “It’s all over 
between Norman and myself. I realize it. I don’t love 
him any more. Thank God I was never deluded into 
thinking him in love with me.” 

“T understand,” he said, gravely. ‘“‘Perhaps you 
should be more selfish in future,’? The barmaid came 
in. ‘A large White Horse. And you, Sue?” 

““May I have some beer, please?” 

When the woman had gone, she went on: “You see, 
he’d never had a virgin before, and felt he’d missed 
something. And I was fairly good at it.’ She spoke 
naturally, but she had never thought of it like that be- 
fore. Now she knew it was true. 

**Yes,”’ nodded Scotforth. 

The drinks arrived. ‘“May I have two more double 
whiskies—no, say three—in one glass, please,” he said 
to the barmaid. “I’ve been bitten by a mosquito, and 
have got a touch of malaria, I think. There are fifteen 
yellow men after me with hats made of horseshoes. 
Here’s the money to save you a journey. And bring a 
fork, too, please.” 

When the large glass was brought, he poured 
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the contents of the smaller glass into it, added a little 
soda water, and then stirring it with a fork, “for luck”, 
he said, and swallowed half the glass, making a wry face 
afterwards. “‘Ah, that’s good,” he said, striking his chest. 
“I’m a man now. Listen, Fair Susanna. I’ve broken my 
marriage vows once so far; you will make the second 
time. Let me tell you about your predecessor. She came 
down here last year. She was married. She was a fine 
girl, and I took her out among the bracken one night, 
thinking that at last I might be natural with someone. 
She was very beautiful. I think she really liked me—she 
always made me feel fine and witty. I felt she was the 
girl for me. But among the bracken, I found myself 
merely becoming more and more witty, until I realized 
I was putting up a barrage of wit to conceal my hollow 
self. That was all. And that was all.” 

He stopped. 

*“Didn’t you have her?” asked Sue, timidly. 

*“No, I was so witty that she was never the same to me 
again. As for Alethea,’”’ he said, draining the glass. 
““Well, I think she behaves splendidly, considering she 
never loved me. I was her substitute for a child, until 
Pip came. It’s bad luck for Alethea. What a cad I am, 
talking about her like this.” 

“Oh no,” said Sue softly. 

‘““And so,” he said, looking at her with a terrific 
frown, “I am frozen when I meet a girl whom I like, 
because I feel I may be repugnant to her, and she be so 
nice that she conceals that repugnance.” 

‘I think I’d like some more beer,” said Sue. 

“Sure,” he replied, in an American voice. He opened 
the door and shouted: “‘Bella! Belladonna! A pint of beer 
and a quartern of whisky, please.” 
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‘This is a fine evening,” said Sue. ““You know, Rick, 
honestly, you are very attractive. And I’m sure most girls 
would think so.” 

“‘No,” he said thoughtfully, pausing to drink, “‘I think 
it is you who are exceptional. You think with your whole 
body. If everyone were al you there would be no 
mental diseases.” 

Sue thought exultantly, i can talk to him, he talks to 
me. I have never before spoken in such a way, never 
been myself before. 

Two young hikers came into the room. ““We must pad 
’ oof ourselves soon,” he said witha NorthCountry accent. 

“I’m afraid I can’t finish my beer,” said Sue. 

‘Pll drink it,” he said, and drank it. 

They went back to the hotel, and sat down at a table 
in the dining-room. It was five past seven. Sue felt much 
excited, and forced herself to eat for his sake; who ate 
his plateful ravenously, afterwards changing plates with 
her and finishing what she could not eat. 

As they were going out of the hotel, she whispered: 
“T like being with you, Rick.” 

“T like being with you, too. Look here, this Norman 
stuff is rot. We'll go and tell him. You’ll come back with 
me tonight, of course. You'll let me—you know—— 
Damn it, I can’t say it. Will your” He stopped in the 
street, and held her square with him. 

Sue said yes, And then felt herself turning white, and 
her legs trembling. What was it all about. Did he want 
her? She wanted him, with her whole being. But she 
was in a bewilderment of thought. She would soon be 
seeing Norman, What could she say to hime He would 
want her. If two men had her, she would be a tart. Oh 
God, was she going to be a tart? 
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He drove very fast to nearly the beginning of the 
track along which Sue had come in the ancient Daimler, 
a world of time ago. He stopped, switched off the en- 
gine, and she got out. She held up her face for him to 
kiss, but he patted her shoulder and said: ‘““You must 
decide for yourself.” He gave her the knapsack. Sue’s 
heart sank. “‘Forget all I said, Sue. You are so young, all 
your life before you. Be happy, and never try to please 
other people. It’s so bad for them. Never give yourself 
unless you want to. Be selfish, but true. Oh here I go,” 
he shouted, “‘here I go, talking like a fool. Good-bye, 
Susanna Fair.”” He flung his arms round her and kissed 
her, then leapt into the car, switched on the engine, 
reversed swiftly, then with engine whining higher and 
higher was gone away from her. 
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Chapter 24 
Anticlimax 


The walk along the track to the cottage seemed with- 
out purpose. Sue walked wearily, unable to think clearly 
about anything. A heron, perhaps the bird she had seen 
on her first drive along the track, flapped sideways out 
of the reeds as she passed, steadied itself, and flew away. 
Its sudden appearance startled her, and she stopped for 
a moment, for her heart to beat slower. Someone was 
calling from far away along the track. Of course, that 
must be Norman, coming to meet her. It was several 
seconds before she realized she must call back. 

‘‘Hullo there,”’ he called again. 

Sue cleared her throat. ““Hu——” It wouldn’t come. 
With all her might she yelled “Hullo.” It sounded terri- 
bly loud. The evening was quiet with deepening dark- 
ness, which could be felt all round, waiting. She braced 
herself, pulling back her shoulders which ached with the 
weight of her knapsack, although it was light, and held 
her head back. Rick will be going up the hill now, 
she thought. Well, I don’t care. As Poppy says, nothing 
matters. 

At last they met. 

‘Hullo, my Lynx. What an age you’ve been.” 

“Hullo. I’m sorry I’m late. Have you had a good 
time?” 
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Norman was a little put out by her casual, weary tone. 
He had expected her to be overjoyed by the change in 
affairs that his telegram implied. Just Sue trying to be 
worldly, perhaps, pretending she didn’t care. She looked 
tired, though. He took her arm and linked it through his. 
Sue was grateful. She felt so tired. She noticed that he 
carried a book in his other hand. It looked familiar: oh 
yes, it was the book. How very ironical. 

“I’ve been reading this,”” Norman said, holding it up. 
“You remember, you were always telling me I should 
read it. Then you sent it to me. Well, I don’t get much 
time at the office, so I brought it to read in bed. God, it’s 
great stuff. Terrific power of restraint the fellow has.” 

“TI told you it was good,” said Sue, still in her weary 
voice. 

Norman did not notice it. ‘“Every character, I mean to 
say, you can’t find anything that isn’t exactly right in 
any of them. Marvellous. And hasn’t he got the very 
essence of this country round here? It’s superb, Sue. He 
must know it as well as his own name.” 

*‘Well, it’s his own country, after all. I’ve been staying 
the week-end with them.” 

**Oh, that accounts for Mrs. Tucker’s archness when 
I asked her where you were. She gave me lots of winks 
and hints, but I gave up trying to interpret them. What 
sort of a chap is he? I met a fellow who knows him, 
stayed there lots of times, used to think no end of his work 
until he knew him thoroughly, and now says he’s a 
rotten sort of blackguard—foul to his wife before guests.”’ 

““Guests?”’ said Sue. ““You mean parasites, don’t you? 
I know those sort of young men—there’s a lot of them 
in IL.A.I. People like Scotforth are always surrounded 
by a lot of stupid people, and therefore by a lot of stupid 
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gossip.” She heard herself repeating what Poppy had 
said. 

“Well, I don’t know. This fellow seemed to know him 
pretty well. I admit he was a bit too friendly with me, a 
stranger. Half-tight, too. Met him in a pub. You may be 
right.” 

*‘Well anyhow I think it’s extremely wrong and wicked 
of people to go spreading that sort of news about. It’s 
their—I mean the Scotforths’—business.”’ 

*““You’re quite right, my dear. And how is my Lynx? 
It’s lovely to see you. You’re looking very sweet. Just 
before I left London I got some new Delius records. I 
wish you could have heard them with me in the flat. 
You’d love them. Your favourite song, ‘Cynara’, was 
sung very well. Have you been ‘faithful to me, Lynka, 
in your fashionr’ ” he sang. 

““What is my fashion?” she said. How queer it was. 
Norman was being now what she had always wanted 
him to be with her, telling her things, sharing a little of 
himself with her. And she didn’t care any more whether 
he did or not. Tears came into her eyes as she thought 
the poem to herself, humming the music in her mind, 
“‘betwixt her lips and mine there fell thy shadow, Cynara”. 
**I—I’m afraid you'll be disappointed tonight, Norman. 
I’m telling you now, so’s you won’t mind so much.” 

“But Sue, surely,”? Norman looked at her anxiously, 
and pressed her arm in his. “I reckoned you’d be.... 
Oh well, it’s bad luck for you—on your holiday, too.” 

€ “Yes.’”? 

How hateful and cowardly of me to lie, Sue thought. 
But it would be so mean to tell him, and so difficult to 
explain that she con/dn’t, any more. He would not under- 
stand, or, understanding, would perhaps try and per- 
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suade her, and tell her stories about Rick that she would 
hate tolistento. But she felt hatefulall the same. It made 
her feel meaner, too, as Norman was so nice about it. 

*‘How—how long can you stay?” said Sue. 

“Only till the day after tomorrow. I must get back to 
Frances and—the rest of the party. I wish you’d come 
with us. The weather’s been bloody, though. So I left 
them to sail the rotten wherry without me for a few 
days.” 

Oh yes, Sue remembered. Poppy was there, on the 
Broads. “‘How’s Frances?”’ said Sue, after a pause. “TI 
haven’t seen her for ages.” 

“Oh she’s all right. She’s going to have a baby, you 
know.” 

“Mrs. Scotforth is going to have a baby, too,” said 
Sue, 

Norman said nothing. Women were like that; you 
couldn’t keep on one line of conversation for long with 
them. 

“I say, Frances must be thrilled.” 

“She isn’t really. We didn’t mean to have one, but it 
just happened, you know.” 

What a pity, thought Sue. People always seemed to 
have babies by mistake, never because they really set out 
to have them. She would be different. She was glad 
Norman sounded pleased about his coming baby. 

They reached the cottage, and Mrs. Tucker welcomed 
them with broad smiles. 

‘“‘Ah, what did I tell ’ee, my dear, vlies always go vor 
bad maids.” 

Sue had complained of being bitten by horse-flies on 
one of her lonely walks, and this had been Mrs. Tucker’s 
reply. 
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Norman said: ‘“‘Ah, but you see, she’s not a maid, so 
that doesn’t count.” 

The implication was not lost on Mrs. Tucker, who 
smiled, her red cheeks gleaming as though she had 
rubbed soap on dry and then polished them. “‘Ah, I don’t 
know what you’m telling. You bestways look after her, 
young man. Down here all by herself, too. And such a 
pretty way with her.” 

If she had never seen Rick, this kind of rough 
badinage would have pleased Sue, but now it made her 
feel heavy inside. 

She did not have to worry though, as during supper 
Norman told her all about the holiday on the Broads, 
the characters they had met in pubs in the evenings, and 
concluded with a detailed explanation of how to sail a 
wherry. He often said “I wish you could have been there, 
my Lynx, you’d have enjoyed it.” 

After supper Norman got his book, and asked Sue if 
she would mind his reading for a bit before turning in. 

‘*May I sit beside you, and read over your shoulder?”’ 
she asked timidly, now at ease within herself, and feeling 
the need of a friendly touch. 

So she sat beside him, her hand on his shoulder, and 
he would look up when he came to the end of a page, 
and she would nod, and the page was turned over. 

After awhile he was yawning, and yawning again. 
“This air is fine up here. Lord, I’m pleasantly tired after 
the journey. I’m going to bed.” 

**Yes,’’ said Sue. 

“Sorry I can’t visit you, Lynx. Wait till we get back 
to London, you little devil. You’re growing up quite a 
nice girl. I must congratulate myself for part of it.” 

“‘All is experience,’ quoted Sue. 
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The breeze from the sea came in sweet gentle gusts 
through her window. She slept, thinking she had been 
faithful to him, in her fashion. 
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‘Blown Bug’ 


The day she spent with Norman before he left early 
the following morning was almost happy. She felt easier 
with him, now that nothing was expected of her. She 
found he talked to her about his future plans, which 
included riches; of the house he would build upon an 
island, with a yacht and an aeroplane and a tame seal. 

‘May it have a silver collar round its throat, Norman, 
to set off its whiteness, because it must be a white one?”’ 

**Yes, that’s a good ideal Seals love music. I shall play 
to her every night ona flute. I wust learn the flute.” 

‘And what shall the yacht’s name be, Norman?” 

‘‘Let’s consider. Oh, I know—the Fair Susanna. She 
will be built like you, darling, long and graceful and 
white. But by that time you’ll be married, I expect, to 
some rich old roué who’ll select you because you’re a 
quiet, modest maid to settle down with.” 

They laughed. He kissed her; but at the birdlike flutter 
of his tongue her being was checked, arrested. She tried 
not to show that she was away from him now. 

Once or twice he asked impersonal questions about 
Scotforth, but she dwelt on them lightly, evasively, and 
diverted the talk to some other topic as though spon- 
taneously. She thought he suspected nothing. 

This was a new girl, and an attractive one. He 
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began to wish that he had spent all of his holiday with 
her. Poppy had not been a successful third to his party. 
Her cynical amorousness, her critical, amused eyes re- 
pelled him. She was spoilt and lazy, and would have 
proved an expensive pleasure. Yes, Sue was changing. 
He had imagined that he would find two nights with her 
quite sufficient. When they kissed good-bye, early the 
next morning, he was, to Sue, a different man; and she 
kissed him lightly, evading his question, as he looked 
directly into her eyes, about the next meeting in London. 
‘‘Au revoir, darling,’’ he said. ““Write to me, won’t you? 
You write good letters. We must have some proper 
week-ends together, eh?” 

*‘Ah, you'll be saying that to—to Poppy this evening, 
I expect,” laughed Sue, and as the bus left she thought, 
with a lightness of song arising in her breast: Ah, now I 
have two fine friends. 

She wandered back to the cottage, feeling an ache of 
melancholy in the brilliant sunshine. Four days of her 
holiday were left. 

She lay most of the afternoon naked on the sands. 
Evening came slowly, with a golden honey sweetness, 
and at night the waves lapped the shore and the stars 
were like the cries of wading birds in the darkness be- 
yond her window. The next day she lay on the sands, 
the sun on her body making her feel beyond hope or 
desire. But at the sight of a sail rounding the cliffs of the 
headland her heart beat faster than was comfortable. It 
was, she thought, a fishing boat. The sunlight lost its 
power, she grew restless. Would she see him before she 
went back. Dare she write to him. She hardly dare imag- 
ine him. Oh, not again, she said to herself, I am free 
again. But I am not free. I long to see him, yet I am 
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frightened in some way I cannot make out, of meeting 
him, and then—— 

After two blank days she had remembered many times 
all that had passed when she had stayed at his house, 
unable to decide if she had put a false implication on his 
words to her. No, he must have meant that. Then why 
did he not write to her? Was it just male jealousy? He 
was not in love with her, but he was quite different from 
Norman. It was obvious that all his life he had been 
suffering from a terrible inferiority with regard to 
women. She could help him a lot. God, she realized now 
why he was so shy, so uncertain, so diffident. He doubted 
himself, and his work, simply because his thoughts of 
women and sex were thoughts of frustration and hope- 
lessness. Poor solitary, dreaming of escape: that was the 
theme of all his work. Ah, if only he would come to 
her! She felt so strong after she had become friends with 
Norman. Now that there was a more equal contact 
between them, she felt purified from that selfishness, his 
lust, to which she had given herself. ““A man can renew 
himself only through love,” Rick had muttered, unable 
to look at her. 

Only two more days, and she would be gone, back to 
the office, back to genial Kovsky, to languorous Poppy, 
to typing lists and lists, filing, running up and down stone 
stairs, smiling to acquaintances as they rushed by in the 
corridors, or drank their mid-morning coffee. She 
watched the passionate colours of the sunset, listened to 
the hush of the sea while the seabirds were flying silently 
back to the cliffs where, Rick had said, they roosted. 
And walked back to the cottage slowly, looking round 
her, at every curve of sandhill, as though she would 
never see them again, and would imprint them on her 
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memory for ever. Reluctant to go inside, where it would 
seem to become darker more quickly, and where the day 
would end more abruptly, she sat on a hummock, frag- 
rant with wild thyme, and thought: He has my heart, but 
he belongs to no woman. He is twilight and starshine, 
and I love him, and am content. 

By the post the next morning there was a letter. She 
must put it by her plate until she had eaten a proper 
breakfast. Though it choke her she must eat her breakfast 
first. Then carefully, tremulously, wiping her marmalady 
knife on a piece of bread, she slit open the envelope. 


Dear Susanna Fair, 

The Blown Bug wanders in its steering, and its heart 
is not at ease. I am going to London tomorrow noon 
(Saturday). Can I give you a lift? I hate driving alone. 
Work has kept me out of the sunlight since you were 
here. We all missed you—the perfect guest. 

Yours, 
R.S. 

I will meet you at the end of the track leading to your 
cottage at 11.45 a.m. Bring some sandwiches, we'll eat 
them in a pub. 


At eleven o’clock Sue had paid her bill, collected her 
baggage, said good-bye to Mrs. Tucker, with many 
promises to come and see her again next year. And now 
she was walking down the track, sometimes stopping to 
change her suitcase into the other hand, and to hoist the 
knapsack straight on her back. The sun shone and a 
sweet breeze ruffled the water in the dykes, shivering the 
reeds. The heron, rising from its accustomed place by 
the waterside, flew up with a harsh cry as she passed. 
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*“Good-bye, old friend, I’m going in Rick Scotforth’s 
car to London,” she said, smiling at the broad wings 
flapping away. Her head felt light, and she seemed alone 
in the world. As she drew nearer the end of the track, the 
meeting place, she wondered if he would be waiting. She 
hoped not. She knew how tiresome it was for such an 
eager, quick-sighted person to be kept waiting. 

He was not there. 

She put down her suitcase and lit a cigarette. But it 
tasted wrong, and she threw it away, wishing there was 
a cottage near where she could get a drink of water. 

She waited, in the vast unreality of a new world, her- 
self suspended, light as air. 

At last she heard the whine of the Bugatti engine and 
saw the blue car bounding stiffly towards her. Without 
speaking he backed the car and turned it. 

**Hullo,” said Sue. 

*‘Hullo. I hope I haven’t kept you waiting.” His face 
looked strained and weary. 

Sue shook her head. She felt like a ghost of herself. 

There were no more words as he helped her on with 
the leather motor coat. In her nervousness she fumbled 
with a sleeve. He put a leather helmet on her head, and 
fixed the strap into the buckle. 

She climbed in beside him, and they drove off. 
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No-man/’s-land 


Soca after coming on to the Great North Road, they 
reached a speed of a hundred and five miles an hour. 
*‘She’s sluggish still,”’ was his comment, as they stopped 
at an inn to adjust the tappets, and also for lunch. 
During the meal they hardly spoke at all. Sue realized 
what a strain it was, driving at that terrific and indeed 
terrifying speed. There was a good deal of holiday 
traffic on the road. She made herself appear indifferent. 
‘I am a very careful driver,”’ he said, after the meal. 
‘I never take risks.” 

They drove on, and on, and on. Dusk came. 

“I’m rather tired,”’ he said. ““This engine’s dud, and 
the offside kingpin is very loose in its bearing, and 
there’s a shimmer I can’t account for, too. Do you mind 
if we stay somewhere tonight? I know quite a decent 
little pub about three miles on.” 

*““Of course I don’t mind. I didn’t expect you to get 
to London tonight.” 

He frowned. His brow cleared. “‘Let’s have a drink, 
for God’s sake. My eyes feel full of dust and won’t work 
much longer. I’ve written a book since I saw you last.” 

**Really?”’ said Sue. 

“Not really,” he replied. “I’m a faker, as you’ve 
probably realized.” 
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They turned off the road, and came to a narrow street 
of houses, by-passed. He drove into a small garage at the 
side of a neat-looking little inn with a white swan for its 
sign. 

“One room?” he asked Sue, not looking at her, busy 
with the tonneau cover. 

¢ “Yes Fad 

“Or would you rather be by yourself?” 

She shook her head. 

Her steps sounded very loud as they went out of the 
garage, with concrete floor, and she walked on her toes. 
She stood a little apart as he spoke to the innkeeper; 
hearing with a strange sense of pride and unreality, in 
answer to the landlord’s question of what name: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Scotforth.” 

He ordered eggs and bacon for supper, and then they 
were shown the room. A large brass-knobbed bed, with 
sporting prints in ornamental frames hung round the 
walls, a small washstand witha jug and basin, green with 
a pattern of brown flowers, and a varnished wardrobe 
with a long mirror in the door. 

He flung himself down on the bed and closed his eyes. 
Sue opened her suitcase, and feeling as though she were 
sleep-walking, took out her nightgown and sponge-bag, 
and dressing-gown. She poured out some cold water in 
the basin and washed her face and hands, doing every- 
thing very quietly, pouring the water into the white 
enamel bucket when she had finished, and folding the 
towel neatly on the rail of the washstand. Then she tidied 
her hair and, not feeling she should make-up her face, sat 
down on a chair, on the extreme edge, her hands folded 
in her lap. He rolled off the bed after awhile, and washed 
his face and hands, scooping water over his head, puffing 
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and blowing. Sue wanted to laugh, but daren’t make a 
sound. 

““Let’s come and eat,”’ he said, flinging down the towel. 
“Christ, I’m hungry.” 

“So am I.” 

They went down to the dining-room. In it were two 
square tables and nondescript furniture. There was little 
room to move. “‘Christl” he said, unhappily. The 
eggs and bacon were brought. Again doubt came to her, 
and she thought, he looks worn and haggard, perhaps 
he wishes he were by himself. When they finished the 
meal it was nearly dark outside. Scotforth, who had 
drunk only water with his food, asked, very politely: 

“I wonder if you would mind if I went for a walk by 
myself? The engine is still revving inside my head. And 
the steering wanders—I can’t keep it straight—do you 
mind——?”’ 

“No, really. I think Pll go to bed, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“‘How terribly polite we are,”’ he replied. “‘I’m awfully 
sorry I’m so dull. It’s the reaction,”’ he began to stam- 
mer. “I’ve been working rather hard. And now it’s 
finished I feel—I sort of feel—forgive me, please—I’m 
sorry to talk like this—don’t quite know why I’m alive 
—please, I’m awfully sorry——” 

“Don’t be sorry,” said Sue, feeling she might burst into 
tears any moment, for he was so pathetic and nervous. “I 
do understand, really. Just try and relax and not think 
about anything. I am very happy. Don’t bother about 
me.” 

Looking bewildered and more pathetic, he muttered 
something and went out of the street door. Having 
nothing else to do, Sue went up to the bedroom. 
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She came down again, and asked the landlady if she 
might have a bath. 

**A bath?” enquiredthe landlady, looking shocked. “I’m 
afraid not,”’ she added, primly, while appraising her guest. 

‘T’ll have a cold bath,” said Sue. 

“Well, there’s plenty of water in the tap,”’ said the 
landlady. 

Having bathed swiftly, Sue returned to the room. 
After hesitation she had left off her nightdress. Norman 
had liked to see her body, she supposed Rick would 
too. She lay there, the cold linen sheets pleasant to her 
glowing skin. What a long time he was. She got restless, 
and more and more the thought was oppressive that he 
was putting off the moment of coming to bed. Oh what 
a fool she had been not to realize! His punctiliousness in 
asking her about the number of rooms to be booked for 
the night must have been his last hope of being by him- 
self. She got out of bed, and looked out of the little lace- 
curtained window, hearing the sounds of washing-up 
coming from below, and sometimes a muffled giggle and 
the louder laugh of a man’s voice. Were they laughing 
at her? Oh, why had she come? Then she heard the door 
open, and knew he was in the room. “Hullo,” she said. 
*‘Hullo,” he replied. She got into bed. She heard sounds 
of washing, and the chink of money in pocket as clothes 
wete thrown on a chair, and the crunch of the bed 
springs. He lay hunched up, his back to her, squeezed 
up on the wall side of the bed. After a bleak period of 
feeling herself not alive, Sue thought: This is the genius 
who wrote Heaven Without Horizon. A warmth of tender- 
ness moved from within her, and moving near him, she 
put her arm under his head, and with her other hand 
caressed his hair. She liked this done to her, and could 
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almost feel his being increase as she drew her fingers 
through his hair, and she could feel her strength and 
warmth flow into him. He lay unmoving beneath her 
arm, but he sighed, and again sighed. 

*Isn’t it uncomfortable for you?” his voice said softly. 

“TY should move if it were,’’ whispered Sue, though 
her arm was getting pins-and-needles. 

*“You are very sweet and warm to me,” the voice said. 

He put out his hand to stroke her cheek. ‘‘Why, you 
have nothing on,” he said, in surprised tones. 

She said nothing. Her cheeks flushed and she felt be- 
wildered. She felt she had done something that shocked 
him. She felt she must keep up being bold. “I am sup- 
posed to have rather a good body,” she said, making her 
tone sound light. 

After awhile he turned over on his side and put out a 
hand and touched her breast lightly. ““Does it offend 
your” he asked, as he took away his hand. 

*““Of course not.”’ Why had he said that, she wondered, 
when she had been enjoying his touch. He made her feel 
she ought not to enjoy the touch. For a moment she felt 
she had behaved badly. But no, he was a poor little boy. 

She turned over and pulled back the sheet which he 
had drawn about him, and her fingers unbuttoned the 
jacket of his pyjamas. She bent over, resting her cheek 
against his chest. “How sweet your body smells,” she 
whispered, and kissed him as though she were the lover. 

*‘Hark,” he said, sitting up. “Don’t move.” She re- 
mained still. ‘I thought I heard someone creep up to 
the door. Perhaps they are listening.” 

Sue lay still. She knew now that he did not want her. 
Oh, what a fool she had been, oh what a silly fool! She 
shifted herself nearer the edge of the bed, and lay motion- 
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less, scarcely daring to breathe lest she should begin to 
tremble, and cry. She did not understand. 

He lay very still, near her, and yet so far away. She 
dozed off into an uneasy sleep, and awoke to feel his 
arms about her. She turned and put her arms round him, 
kissing his face and murmuring, though she was not 
conscious of speaking: ““There, there, my dear, you go 
to sleep and don’t worry any more.” 

He pulled away from her quickly. 

“I suppose you despise me, don’t you?” he said. 

*“Of course not,”’ she said. ‘“You’re tired.” 

“I’m awfully sorry. I get exhausted, writing all night 
and all day.” 

She was filled with self-loathing, feeling herself an old 
strumpet with a young boy in her arms. But this feeling 
she put away, before a feeling almost of agony, of pity 
for the man beside her, apologizing for his inability to 
please her. Her, oh God! The tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Are you sure you won’t mind if I go to sleep? I’m 
quite exhausted.”’ 

“Oh don’t speak like that,” cried Sue, sobbing. ‘I 
want you to go to sleep. I am so happy if you will just 
sleep and I can stroke your head.” 

‘But that’s selfish of me.” 

“You poor dear.” 

“I say, did you ever see fresh-water shrimps at the 
edge of the beck? The male clasps the female, and she 
fits into his curve. They swim about like that, and feed, 
and, I suppose, sleep.”” He laughed. 

She drew nearer until she had fitted her body into the 
curve of his back. 

“Sleep, my shrimp,” she whispered, and thought, I 
love you, dear, sensitive, shy, hurt, darling. 
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And so he slept, Sue lying staring into the darkness, 
her hand slowly running through his hair, at peace, be- 
cause he whom she loved was asleep in her arms. Once 
during the night he turned over, and lay half across her, 
his head on her breast. ““Do you mind me so near?” he 
asked,.and sighed, and kissed her cheek tenderly. ““You 
are so sweet, Sue.” He sighed again. 

*‘Silly,”? she whispered. “‘Sleep.”’ Soon, by a regular 
but slight snore, she knew he slept. 

They breakfasted early, and he talked at a great 
rate, every now and then cursing himself aloud, and 
apologizing to her. But as soon as they got into the 
open air, and the sunshine, his mood changed, and he 
began to sing. “I believe you like me,” he said. ““And by 
God, I like you, Sue. You’re always a nice, quiet, smiling 
girl, You laugh at anything, like a child. You’re a 
damned pretty girl, Susanna Fair. You’ve got a beautiful 
body. I felt its warmth and strength flowing into me last 
night.”? He began to sing. The engine was warming up. 
It popped and spluttered as they drove off. He drove 
slowly, singing and talking happily. When they had 
been driving about half an hour, he stopped the car 
by a field and saying nothing, took her hand and led her 
through the gate and there, pretending to trip her, bent 
her backwards until she was sitting on the grass, by a 
hayrick. After pulling out some hay for a pillow, and 
peering about lest he be observed, he put his arms about 
her, and kissed her, and she saw a pulse beating in his 
throat. He wants to make me with child, she thought. 
Afterwards, still unspeaking, but with the lines gone 
from his face, and a look half-triumphant, half-grateful 
to her, he went back to the car. She followed. 
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O, Monday morning Sue pushed open the swing door 
of the main entrance, and smilingly said good morning 
to the reception clerk at his desk. 

“Good morning, Miss Fair. Had a good time?’’ He 
raised his face, with its look of permanent anxiety, a 
moment from the ledger before him, keeping his finger 
pressed half-way down the page so as not to lose his place. 

**Yes, thank you, Captain Notley. When are you going 
on holiday?” 

“Oh well, you know, Miss Fair, my job is rather an 
extraordinary one—I must be able to recognize a face 
the second time of meeting it; and the hours are long; 
people think it’s easy just sitting here at the desk all day, 
but it is difficult to find someone to take my place if I go 
away. I don’t suppose I shall manage a holiday this 
year.” 

“Oh come, of course you must have a holiday, Cap- 
tain Notley. We must see what can be done about it.” 
She smiled, and got into the lift. Poor old Notley. 
Everything was the same. How queer it was. But she 
was different. She felt she looked different and wondered 
if anyone would remark on it. She and Rick had had a 
lovely afternoon and evening in Piccadilly, supper and a 
talkie together, and driving her home afterwards. Her 
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mother had been excited to meet him, but Sue had no- 
ticed how silent he had become as she had talked to him. 
Mrs. Fair had spoken about the horrors of war, and how 
brilliantly his books had depicted them; and Scotforth 
had said he thought they were overdrawn, for he really 
had enjoyed he said, “ninety-five per cent of war-time”. 
But her mother had persisted, and Sue had seen his face 
get tired, and he went away soon to his hotel. 

““Why, there’s my sweet Susanna!” said Kovsky, half- 
rising from his chair, supporting his great weight on his 
palms. Sue kissed his cheek. “I’m glad to see you again, 
darling. I had a little feeling you might elope with a 
sailor. No, perhaps not a sailor—let’s see, you’re a high- 
brow young woman—with a long-haired poet, a cup of 
wine and thou, sort of stunt.” 

Sue looked startled for a moment. ‘No, oh no,”’ she 
said, smiling. 

“Well, my dear, I must say it’ll be fine for me to have 
you back. I had a terrible time—someone from the 
Black Hole—and used to think of that specimen of 
typical cool, clean, English girlhood called Sue, and get 
quite sentimental about her. Honestly, darling, why 
don’t some of these girls listen to our soap-sponsored 
programmes?” 

“I expect you were nice to her really. I can’t imagine 
you being horrid to anyone.” 

An office-boy came round selling the customary tickets 
for tea and biscuits at four in the afternoon. These were 
paid for at the beginning of the week and a ticket was 
given up each day, when the little trays were brought 
round. 

“The usual, please sonny,” said Kovsky, making a 
face at the boy, who smiled slightly. 
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“Superior little so-and-so,” said Kovsky, when he had 
gone. “Thinks I’m a poor old dodderer who must have 
his little joke. It’s stationery day today, Sue; will you 
order me some pencils? I’ve quite chewed mine up to ease 
my sorrow since you went away. An awful thing hap- 
pened the other day, my dear. Quite upset me for days. 
Had to laugh, though. I was just coming out of the— 
you know, been having a wash, it was rather dark in the 
passage and I saw old Froggie Phelps—as I thought— 
coming along towards me. So I waved, friendly-like, and 
suddenly realized it was Tommy himself. So I pretended 
I was going to smooth back my hair. God, what a 
moment! By the way, A.B. is rather hot on the ladies 
smoking so much in the office, Sue, you’d better cut 
down a bit, old dear.”’ 

It came to Sue suddenly how everyone in the building 
seemed to be frightened of what was going to happen to 
them, frightened of someone higher up than themselves. 
A sudden pity for them swelled in her, and she felt again 
that unaccustomed superiority. 

Norman came in. ‘‘Hullo, Sue, you’re looking fine.” 

“Isn’t she a picture, Norman, old man? Been up to 
something up there in Cumberland, I know. Our shy 
little Sue is no more, I fear me.” 

Norman tried to catch her eye with a smile which she 
knew would say: Ah, little does he know, but she avoided 
meeting his glance, bending down to straighten her 
stocking. 

**You’ll have that piano in the blue room at three this 
afternoon, won’t you, Kovsky old boy? Sorry to bother 
you again, but it’s that damned Molevska, and you know 
what a hell of a fuss there was last time at her rehearsal. 
She’s a tigress.’’ He closed the door. 
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“*There’s a nice fellow you’ve got for an uncle, Sue. 
One of the best men here. He’s as pleased as punch that 
his wife’s going to have a kiddy.” 

“*Yes, he’s a dear,” said Sue warmly. She loved Kovsky 
for his simple reckoning of everyone. She was so happy. 
It had been fun, the last part of the journey to London, 
Rick stopping at pubs and pretending to be a politician 
at one, then a secret service man at another, then a 
menagerie hand in search of a lost puma; joking with 
the men drinking in the bar, playing darts; shaking 
hands with an old man and pretending they had met 
years ago and insisting on giving him a ten-shilling note 
“for old times’ sake”’, shouting sentimental ballads at the 
top of his voice as they drove along. On straight stretches 
of the road, empty of traffic, he dry-skidded the car, 
throwing himself and Sue sideways; taking off his cap 
while going slowly through a village, to one man after 
another, an expression of surprised delight on his face— 
his face become so youthful, his eyes so bright with fun. 
And he had put his arm around Sue, drawing her closer 
to him, while they sat in the car beside a wood, and she 
had fallen asleep, tired as a child from the changing 
happenings of the last week. It had been a wonderful 
adventure. 

When she went to the canteen to have coffee at eleven, 
Sue found herself at ease with the people she spoke to 
there—men from other departments with whom she had 
come into contact in her work. She no longer felt they 
regarded her patronizingly as a little typist. She did not 
once stammer and look at the floor before answering. 
Poppy strolled in. 

“Darling, you look perfectly marvellous! What’s hap- 
pened to you? You’re looking simply divine. How do 
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you manage that heavenly colour—is it truly the sun or 
is it out of a box? I swear you’re prettier than ever.” 

That evening Mrs. Fair remarked that her daughter 
looked well and happy—happier than she had seen her 
for a long time. 

“T hardly saw you last night after Richard Scotforth 
had left, to hear all about your holiday, my darling. You 
must tell me all about it—from beginning to end. Wasn’t 
it nice of Norman to think of popping in on you? He 
said you seemed very happy. Their holiday was a bit of a 
fiasco, I gather from Frances. You know you were rather 
naughty about writing. The last letter I had from you 
was to say that you were going to see the Scotforths. I’ve 
been longing to know how you got on, what they were 
like, and all about them. I thought him rather difficult last 
night. I do hope the success hasn’t turned his head. I’ve 
heard he’s a bit difficult. What was your impression?” 

“I think he’s a very simple and honest man, mother. 
His children love him, especially a funny little boy with 
narrow shoulders and white face, but quite fearless, 
called Crasher. It was lovely there. A trout beck, and 
glorious views. Mrs. Scotforth is nice, too. She asked 
me to write and suggest myself for a visit whenever I 
wanted to.” 

“‘How nice, darling. I am so glad for you. I can tell 
you now that I’ve been rather worried about you lately. 
You have been rather an old misery, haven’t your I’ve 
been thinking how your office life, living in town here, 
isn’t really the sort of life I’d like you to have had. I’ve 
been half inclined for some time to write to Cousin Fair 
in Shrewsbuty, and ask him to give you a job as his secre- 
tary. He was saying the other day that he needed one. 
It’s lovely country around Shrewsbury, you know.” 
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“Oh, I think I’m going to be very happy at the office 
now,” said Sue. “I feel different about it. I got miserable 
before because I didn’t seem able to become a part of the 
amusing social life that some of them seemed to have 
there. But I’ve come to realize that it is only a very super- 
ficial sort of friendliness—after office hours they each go 
and live their own little lives, quite apart from their 
friends at work.’’ She went on, trying to explain to her 
mother, because she was trying to think hard about the 
‘suggestion of becoming secretary to her father’s cousin, 
a doctor. No, she wouldn’t like it. There would be a lot 
about illnesses and it would be farther away from Cum- 
berland where Rick lived, and she might never see 
him again. She did not expect to see him again, except 
when he came to London, perhaps three times a year. 
They would meet, she imagined, and be very happy 
together, laughing and walking about London arm in 
arm, always laughing, and then he would go away again 
and she would be content. 

*“Of course, I don’t know what Cousin Fair would pay 
you, darling.” 

“Really, I think I’d like to stay on at I.A.I. now. After 
all, I haven’t been there long, and they’re jolly good 
employers, mother.” 
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Latins the two months that passed, bringing the end 
of summer and falling leaves of the willows by her house, 
memory of her holiday was always with Sue, every detail 
of her meetings with Rick, every word they had 
said together. Occasionally she had a letter from him, 
and she was saddened because he sounded unhappy in 
them. She was almost shocked at this, believing that he 
must be feeling as happy as she was. 

Frances was fully occupied with designing a nursery 
for the coming baby, and both she and Norman seemed 
very happy. David Johnston-White came as a paying 
guest to the house. Sue was relieved in a way that there 
was no possible opportunity for Norman to come and 
see her, but she sensed, rightly as it happened, that he 
would not have attempted to see her even if her mother 
and David had gone away for a week-end and left the 
house to her. Norman spent all his spare time in writing 
an opera, with the theme of modern married happiness 
due to the freed and therefore natural consciousness of 
modern men and women, with the climax of woman’s 
glorification by motherhood. 

Sue was getting on well at her work, had had a rise in 
salary at Michaelmas and praise from the head of the 
secretarial staff. She had volunteered to perform in a 
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cabaret to be given by some of the staff during the em- 
ployees’ annual dance. Her turn had been a success, and 
she never missed a dance throughout the evening. All 
the time, as she laughed with her partners, laughing at 
their compliments, she thought of Rick and how 
she would have loved him to see her, doing the wild 
Charleston, clad in short white American-cloth skirt, 
with layers of frills underneath, red bows on her shoes, 
and a blonde curly wig, and her bare brown legs high- 
kicking, stamping, twirling, clicking. 

At the beginning of November, on the day after her 
mother had left London for a week’s stay with friends, 
David Johnston-White going to Brussels to see an ex- 
hibition of silks, Sue got a letter-card, scrawled in pencil. 


Dear Sue, 

Alethea cannot get adequate domestic help. I can’t 
work while she’s overworking herself while being also 
four months gone with child. Will you come and help 
her. Also answer my letters and keep my papers in order 
for me. Walks. Dances at village socials. Talkies twice a 
week, I’d be able to do much work with someone like 
you to keep me up to scratch. So come. Reply. I’m hav- 
ing the Bug engine rebuilt. Alethea wants you to come. 
You wouldn’t mind helping a bit in the house, would 
you, I’ll pay you of course. 

RS. 


What a marvellous idea! She was so excited that she 
felt she must talk about it to someone. She rang up 
Norman on the inter-office telephone and asked him to 
come and have a drink with her after work, as she 
wanted to tell him something. 
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At last she was seated opposite Norman in the bar of a 
restaurant close to the building. 

‘‘Norman, I’ve had a wonderful offer today and I want 
to ask your advice. Rick Scotforth has asked me to go 
and live in their house and help a bit with the kids and 
housework and be his secretary. Of course I haven’t de- 
cided definitely yet, because mother’s away, and there’s 
her to think of and other things, but I think it would be 
a marvellous chance.” 

“I wonder.” 

‘But Norman, that lovely country. It’s heavenly, don’t 
you think so?” 

‘It would be, my dear, if you could be certain of 
always liking it there. You must remember you’ve only 
met Scotforth and his wife for a very short time. And 
if you left I.A.I. you’d be rather burning your boats. You 
know, Sue, I didn’t say anything before to you, because 
I know you’re a sensible girl and all that, but Scotforth’s 
got a damn bad reputation about women. You’ve slept 
with him, haven’t your” 

“Yes,” said Sue, without hesitation, but wondering 
how he knew. 

“I thought so.” 

‘But that’s got nothing whatever to do with it, Nor- 
man. That was an isolated incident, because—well, he’s 
not like most men, he’d got an awful inferiority idea 
about himself and I knew I could help him, and I did, 
too. But he’s not like that, I—he wouldn’t. 

“Don’t you be too sure. You may go with the idea of 
being absolutely platonic and all that, but one day, 
spring in the air and that sort of nonsense and. .. .” 

“‘But’’, said Sue, perplexed by his attitude, “‘you don’t 
understand. Rick Scotforth’s not like other men.” 
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**You’re probably right there. He strikes me, from 
what I know about him, as being the sort of man who 
wouldn’t consider you or anyone else in the very least. 
You'll have to take care. I wouldn’t like you to get 
mixed up in a nasty divorce case or anything of that sort. 
Let me look at the letter again. Well, look at it. You can 
judge of his selfishness by the way he expresses himself. 
You see, he doesn’t once mention the fact that you'll 
have to leave your job, which in these days is a very 
good one, with good prospects. ‘T’ll pay you, of course.’ 
How much, I wonder? Five bob a week? Why, you 
might go there and get on fine for a month, then he gets 
temperamental and finds another little girl who hangs 
on his every word, thinks he’d like her about the house, 
and you'll be shown the door. A man who’s foul to his 
wife will be as foul with other women.” 

Sue was shocked by the way Norman spoke. He was 
dogmatic; and he had judged Rick’s character from gos- 
sip only. Perhaps it was true about his reputation. But 
this did not alter her feeling that she could be a great 
help to him. 

On the other hand Sue had always regarded Norman 
as a shrewd judge of human nature, and his words shook 
her, so that instead of seeing herself installed as Rick’s 
secretary, helping him and working for him, walking 
with him and helping Alethea and bathing and play- 
ing with the children, she became fearful and appre- 
hensive, without mental pictures of anything clear. She 
tried to think clearly, but got into a confusion of depres- 
sion. As she went home in the Tube, however, she felt 
lighter, and happier; and Norman’s discouragement now 
strengthened her determination to help Rick with 
his work, and Alethea in the house; and above all, she 
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thought she could, though how she could not define, be 
able to unite them in physical and mental content. I am 
young and strong, she thought, and will bring laughter 
into that sad house. I will, I swear by heaven I will. 

Mrs, Fair, to whom Sue wrote at once telling her the 
news, wrote back a most enthusiastic letter. 


How lovely for you, my darling. I have always hoped 
you would have a country life and get back those roses 
in your cheeks that you used to have as a little girl. 
Before you decide definitely, though, to leave London, 
I do want you to think seriously as to whether you'll 
regret the social life of your present work, the evenings 
at the theatre, your own home and your old mother. 
Also, though I expect you will think me horrid for 
writing of it to you, but I know more of the world than 
you do, I think, don’t let yourself be put upon too much. 
I know how charming you found the Scotforths, but 
those happy-go-lucky kind of folk often do not realize 
how much they are expecting of you, and I know you 
yourself are too sweet-natured ever to be firm as to 
what are your jobs, and when your free time begins. For 
you know you must have some time to yourself, you 
must not bind yourself up too much with their lives. You 
must not be disappointed or hurt when they go out to 
see their own friends, which of course they will do, and 
leave you behind. I know all this sounds rather damping 
to your dear enthusiastic letter, but I just want to pre- 
pare you for the things which are bound to occur. I 
myself, before I married daddy, was governess to some 
children of an acquaintance, and it took me some time to 
get used to the fact that although I was living with and 
among the family, I was not of them ;you must learn to 
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be a person all on your own. Of course I had daddy to 
think about and to see on my times off, which helped a 
great deal. I do hope you will make some friends of your 
own up there in the North Country. In fact, it will be 
surprising and most unlike what I imagine Mrs. Scot- 
forth to be if they do not iritroduce you to some young 
people of your own age. 

Of course I shall miss you more than I care to think 
of. But that is life, and I am not the sort of mother, 
thank God, to stand in your way when life opens before 
you. Remember always to think of me as someone in 
whom you can confide, to help you if you are in trouble, 
or to comfort you in sadness. I expect it will be difficult, 
for artists as you know ate difficult people, apt to have 
moods of melancholy and a feeling of frustration as your 
dear father did, which are difficult to cope with and tend 
to make oneself depressed. But you must just be your 
own sweet self and you will get along all right. 

Please forgive this pi-jawing letter, my darling, but 
you know your happiness is mine, and before you take 
this big step—for it is a big step to leave your very good 
job—I just want you to realize some of the things which 
will come your way if you decide to go to Cumberland. 
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Efficiency 


Ten me what it says, briefly,” Richard Scotforth said, 
tossing the top letter of the pile of mail by his plate to 
his wife. 

Alethea’s cheeks grew pink and she smiled quickly. 
“I suppose reading someone else’s letters is better than 
no post at all. I really must write more. I love having 
letters.”? She spoke softly, while slitting open the enve- 
lope with her knife which she had first wiped on a piece 
of dry bread. Alethea had finished her breakfast some 
ten minutes ago, but Rick did not like eating alone and 
so she sat while he ate toast that had gone flabby and 
drank tepid tea. However late he was he would not 
allow any extra preparations for his breakfast to be made. 

‘I think this must be from Susanna Fair,”’ said Ale- 
thea, meditatively. 

‘‘Why not look at the signature and make sure,” he 
said without looking up. ““What’s she sayr Condense 
it into five words. Not coming, I suppose.” 

“As far as I can gather she és coming,” said Alethea. 
“She says... .” 

“Don’t read it out. If she is coming, when? If not, no 
reasons. A letter should be of three lines only. Straight 
to the point. Most of that girl is idle, unused. She has 
never worked. A bus conductor collecting your fare 
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does not say ‘Wimbledon’s a very nice place, sir, how 
about going there’. He just holds out his hand, hopes he 
won't have to repeat ‘Fare, please’ for the ten millionth 
time to the ten millionth bloody fool—he must save his 
vital energy, you see—so always use one word if you 
can, not two. Oh, you’re no good. Let me read the 
blasted letter for myself. God, I must work this morning. 
I’ve been putting off that damned book for thirteen years. 
It’s missed its public, anyway. Forgive me talking like 
this, I’ve not slept at all. I needa holiday, but can’t afford 
it. We’re overdrawn. Christ, if only this bloody country 
would realize that——”’ He stopped, and gulped tea. 

“TI wish you could have a holiday, dear.” 

He looked up at her tone of voice. ‘‘Why, what’s 
the matter? Come on, tell me. Be truthful.” 

“T’m sorry, but you do go on so. Words make me 
awfully tired just now. Susanna says she is coming,” 
Alethea said, rising slowly from her chair. 

“Please don’t go, dear. Now listen, you are over- 
worked now, have far too much to do. Well, now a 
good strong girl is coming down to help you and you'll 
have much more time to do the things you like, playing 
with Pip and Crasher, knitting, and perhaps you’d even 
come out with me sometimes.” 

Alethea smiled. “It sounds as though you were always 
asking me to come out and I was always saying no.” 

“Well, isn’t that true?”’ 

“Well, do you think so, dear? You ask me to come 
out, but it isn’t easy for me to leave the house just now. 
If I do, things get left, and then you say I don’t do my 
job properly. So I just say no, whatever happens, so that 
I can’t be blamed for neglecting my duty.” Alethea’s 
cheeks were hot. 
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“If only you could see, Alethea,” he cried, frown- 
ing. “‘Listen,”’ he said, his voice strained and des- 
perate, “I am always thinking how things for all of us 
can be made easier. It is not that I want_you to do more 
work. It is that I want you to be able to organize your 
staff so that you have less to do with your overworked 
body. How many times a day do I see you, your poor 
face red and hot, going up and down stairs, putting away 
the aired linen, cleaning the bath when I have bathed late 
and the order of the routine is put out for the maid, 
doing a th -usand petty jobs which should be done so 
easily and lightly by a servant if only you would arrange 
it. But you are sick of hearing me talking like this for— 
what is it now—nine years, oh God. Ah, I am a swine to 
worry you, with another baby coming, aren’t IP If only 
you would see. But you care nothing for the things which 
are impersonal—you are always personal, taking every- 
thing I say to your heart, instead of to your head. I must 
work. Forgive me. Perhaps it will be easier for you when 
Susanna Fair comes. I must work. No, I don’t want any 
breakfast. That damned garage—the bill is nearly three 
hundred. . . .”” He got up, collected his scattered letters, 
and went out of the room. 

Alethea sat at the table thinking, I do so much for 
him and he doesn’t see any of it, only what I have not 
done. Yes, it will be better when that girl comes. She 
can do his typing and go out with him. I’m dull for him, 
I know. I could hardly fail to know, he’s told me so a 
thousand times. Poor Rick, he works so hard, and never 
enjoys himself. He never goes anywhere. Poor dear, he is 
never happy, always wanting people to be different from 
what they are. She began to pile up the breakfast plates, 
to take them into the kitchen; but recollecting his words, 
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went to tell Alice to do it. The infant stirred inside her, 
and she smiled, and felt a little happier. Soon she was 
happy, working with Alice, helped by Crasher who was 
such a darling, such a grave, quaint little person, always 
wanting to help, becoming absorbed in what he was 
doing. He has Rick’s brain, she thought, without the 
injuries done to the poor little boy that had been Rick 
before the war. 

Upstairs in his study, Richard Scotforth sat at his 
desk, fingers pressed into his head, breathing fast, star- 
ing with anguished eyes and mouth before him, the 
plans for the morning’s creation twisted and strangled 
within him. A bitter thwarted cry came from him, and 
he smashed his open hand down with all his strength 
on the desk, as though he would break his fingers. 

Hearing his footfalls overhead, the boy called Crasher 
left the cowshed he was building with bricks, and went 
upstairs to his father’s room. “‘You keep us all and buy 
all our food with your blood, don’t you, dad?”’ he said, 
his eyes wide and simple. He sighed. “‘I ate up my crusts 
for breakfast, dad, and you can have my penny.” He put 
a penny on the desk. Richard Scotforth laughed. A tear 
rolled down his cheek. He held an arm round the boy. 
He wept; and smiled. His voice was soft as he said: “T’ll 
take you for a walk at twelve, Crasher: shall we go and 
see if the badger’s left his footprints in that new sett in 
the wood? God, I must work. You can sit in the Bug if 
you like, but don’t switch on or twist the wheel, will you, 
darling? And give mother my love. Do you remember 
Sue? She’s coming back, and will go for walks with us. 
Here’s an apple for you. Good-bye, shut the door 
quietly.” 

When the child had gone, he took the typewriter and 
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typed a long letter to Sue, which when finished he tore 
up, and wrote on a post-card: Good. Come as soon as 
possible. Just the date and arrival time of your train on a p.c. 
is Sufficient. 
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Chapter 30 
Ceiling Zeto 


Five months since I came, thought Sue, lying in her 
bed. And I am no good here. It was so very plain that 
she was no good, plain to her, at least, after the first six 
weeks, which had been very happy. She had begun by 
typing up in Rick’s study, while he wrote. He said he 
liked the noise and companionship of the typewriter. 
He had got up regularly and worked regularly. It had 
been fun. He would stop Sue in the middle of a page of 
typing to read aloud what he had written, and after- 
wards she would make any comments, suggesting per- 
haps a change of phrase here, a word there, and he 
would accept her suggestion, and they would continue 
their work. In the evenings they went for walks, in the 
woods or over the fells, pretending to shoot the grouse 
which whirred up before them. Sometimes Alethea 
would come with them, but more often than not she 
would say she ought to stay at home, making white and 
pink coats and socks for the coming baby. Sue and 
Rick would laugh and joke together, and he would 
often say what a fine companion she was, and would 
tease her because she laughed at every one of his silly 
sayings or jokes. But it had not happened as Sue had 
thought. Rick had wanted her really for a mistress. 
And only when he made love to her, usually suddenly 
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and with a determination that fascinated her and made 
her quiver, did Sue feel she was at one with him. He 
was the perfect lover. You are the first woman with 
whom I have ever felt completely at ease, and natural; 
you have made me feel I am a man, he had said often. 
For six weeks it had been the happiest time of her 
life. Then, quite unexpectedly Alice had left. Rick was 
glad at first, because she had been slovenly, a bad cook, 
very willing, but thinking of him as a person always 
complaining, when he remarked on the dirty greasy 
sink, the untidy kitchen cupboards, the smeared glasses, 
the maltreated hot-water furnace, the choked kitchen 
drain, the ashes thrown anywhere on the garden paths, 
and a score of other careless acts. But then he had said 
that Alethea ought to have given her notice ages before, 
for surely she could have seen how hopeless and un- 
teachable she was, a middle-aged woman set in her ways 
of life, unable to change. 

Thereupon had begun the wearying business of trying 
to get another servant. Advertisements in the local 
paper, getting hopeless replies. Rick glancing at the let- 
ters and saying: ‘“‘She’s too old,” or ‘‘She’s obviously 

cting an up-to-date labour-saving mansion,” or 
**She’ll want to live in a town and see some life.” Sue 
was appealed to: “Can’t you get someone to help? You 
and Alethea doing all the work of the house is ridiculous, 
and then you sitting up to all hours of the night typing.” 
At last a maid had been engaged. But she left after a 
month with complaints of there being too much to do, 
and too little to eat, and she wasn’t used to imported 
Empire butter. ‘Quite true’’, said Rick, ‘‘she is the only 
one who has dared to say it in this sad little family. 
We don’t get enough to eat. Sue, why don’t you take 
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on the housekeeping so that this sort of thing doesn’t 
happen? Whyhaven’t you taken it on long ago? It would 
save that poor, overworked Alethea some long hours of 
wasted thought. You could do it in fifteen minutes. Work 
out a weekly routine of meals, and stick to it, but for 
God’s sake let’s have enough to eat. I’ve asked Alethea 
to work out the weekly diet sheet a dozen times, and 
each time she says the same thing, that it would be so 
dull; so it isn’t done: and instead of six changes a week 
we have none, but mutton all the time, with the same 
sort of dull brown sauce dulling the flavour of meat and 
vegetables. And look at the fruit trays. Apples always 
going rotten, no method, no regular inspection, lemons 
drying up hard on the larder shelves. I’ve asked her, a 
hundred times, to give a contract to one of the village 
women for repairing socks and stockings, five shillings 
a week, but she won’t; and so my socks may be repaired, 
or may not, when I take them out of the drawer. She 
doesn’t make things happen her way; she lets things 
always happen to her. I’ve begged her to write things 
down ina notebook, bought her dozens; she won’t write 
things down, so she forgets, and gets muddled, and goes 
about in terror of me, as she says, always wondering 
what I will be complaining about next. It’s no good, 
Sue, I can’t get on with my work, I can’t bear it; she 
won't rebuild herself. It’s just heartbreak house.” 

So Alethea had handed over her housekeeping ac- 
counts and order books to Sue, relieved to be free of the 
ever-present possibility of blame from her husband, but 
at the same time feeling mortified and hopeless that her 
duties were slipping from her. It would give her more 
time for the children’s mending, though. But still there 
was no maid. “Oh, you women, you make me ill. Why 
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can’t you do your jobs? I do mine. How would it be if 
I sat down and said: ‘Oh, I just can’t get on with this 
book, I don’t know what to say.’ That’s what I feel all 
the time, night and day. My whole being screams out 
against this horrible unnatural life; but I have to do it, 
and so I do it. Where would this house be if I didn’t 
force myself to work? I know damn well the work’s got 
to be done, and it zs done. And you say feebly: ‘Oh, we 
can’t get a maid!’ Get one, get one!” 

Eventually a cottager, a fat little willing creature, 
curiously called Mrs. Tubb, was engaged to come in and 
do the rough work of the kitchen. But it had never been 
the same. Sue had lost faith in her powers. Before, she 
had thought herself able to manage any situation. She 
felt Rick saw her differently, too. All his suggestions 
to make less work were so practical, so sensible, she put 
them into practice at once; but she felt she ought to have 
thought of them herself. ““Yes, you see it now, but why 
can’t you sometimes think out things for yourself. Why 
use my brain? You all use my brains, which are perman- 
ently inflamed with my own work. Realize why things 
happen, how things work. You are the sort of woman 
who would drive a car for years without ever knowing 
how the wheels go round. You are better than Alethea, 
though; she just argues with me, trying to tell me why 
she does things the way she does them, and not per- 
ceiving my new way. You do at least know a good thing 
when you see it.”” Then Sue would know that his work 
would be ruined for the day, and she would blame herself 
miserably for not being a more constructive person. 

And yet, when she had suggested leaving, Rick’s face 
had become suddenly older and strained, and he had 
said in a dead voice: ““Yes go, and leave the sinking ship. 
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If you go there will be no one to whom I can talk, no one 
to laugh with, no one whom I can clasp, knowing I shall 
be clasped warm. Right, you’ll be leaving to-day. Quite 
right. I know I curse you, but it is only because I am 
trying to teach you. You must rebuild yourself, for you 
grew up in the confused, barren, wasteland of the war. 
We are all marked by it—your mother’s generation, my 
generation, your generation. You have no poise. I could 
see that as soon as I worked with you. You are afraid 
of me, there are whole parts of you still undeveloped, 
stagnant, dormant. Those parts of you confuse and 
befog me. The natural, whole-living parts of you I 
love, for they have made me whole. I can make you 
whole, too. But forgive my cursing you at times. 
I’m permanently exhausted, I feel. Please be patient. 
Don’t heed my snarlings and shoutings.’’ Sue would 
answer: ‘“Yes, yes, my dear, I know it and appreciate it. 
You know I do. But I can’t help your sharp words hurt- 
ing me, just momentarily, and that is bad for both of us. 
Let me go, and you can get someone who will stand up 
to you, as you ask me to stand up to you.” And his face 
would become bleak again, and she would clasp him and 
promise to stay, making resolutions to think more for 
herself in the future. 

But always the same situation had recurred: Sue 
striving desperately to do things in a way that would 
please Rick, and apparently always failing: and Rick’s 
face becoming contorted with anguish, then cursing 
her, Sue breaking down and saying she was going away, 
then Rick begging her to stay and apologizing to her 
for expecting so much from her. Sometimes when she 
lay in bed at night, pressing her face into the pillow, 
sobbing because she could not help the one she loved 
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so much, a vision would come to Sue of Rick’s body hav- 
ing two personalities, the one visionary and homeless, 
the very wraith of the battlefields, the other the would- 
be practical, would-be highly efficient man trying to over- 
come the visionary-vagrant personality linked toit. “Love 
with the head during the day, and with the heart during 
the night,” he said to her once. “‘Emotion is nothing but 
a foggy suffocation unless it comes from the head.” Many 
times while lying in bed at night Sue had tried to will 
herself to be keen and happy and efficient during the day; 
but as many resolutions taken in the darkness of night 
had been shattered during the daytime, and lately the 
struggle within herself had been totry and make herself 
believe that she could serve him best only by going away. 
One morning he had said, when she had got so far as to 
pack her bag, that she was right: she ought to leave the 
house, and with a laugh he added that he would leave 
with her. “‘Let’s go away for a holiday, off into the blue 
—we’ll cross the Alps into Italy, and tour Europe! We'll 
find a little inn among the mountains! We’ll walk all 
morning. I'll dictate an entire chapter every afternoon, 
and in the evening we will be free to enjoy ourselves.” 
To this Sue had replied that he must go alone because 
she knew she would come between him and his creative 
or backward-dreaming self. “Besides,” she had said, 
‘someone really ought to remain here with Alethea, as 
it is so near her time. You go off and enjoy yourself, take 
my advice and don’t saddle yourself with a silly be- 
mused female. Ill write to the R.A.C. for particulars of 
passport and other forms. You'll be away in a week.” 

Ten days later Richard Scotforth, equipped with pass- 
port, international driving licence, international cheque- 
book, international automobile carnet, international in- 
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surance policy, maps, and nearly two hundredweight of 
spare parts, and waved away by his children, his women, 
and his servants, set off on his Grand Tour, with tears 
in his eyes, declaring he might not be back for years 
and years—if indeed he ever returned at all. 

A week afterwards Alethea had a letter—from Corn- 
wall. He had made some grand friends there, he said, 
and was apparently enjoying himself. ‘“There is a most 
amazingly clear-minded child here, a girl still at school, 
and I have rented an old submarine chaser, with its 
engine removed, and permanently moored in the har- 
bour. Here I sleep and enjoy myself alone, reading, fish- 
ing, swimming, idling, and often going to see the family 
—I cook my own breakfast, but have all other meals 
with them—fine modern-minded family, full of fun and 
wisdom.” 

Should she leave before he returned? Perhaps in the 
young girl he wrote about he had found the companion 
he needed, the one he had not found in herself except 
during the night. Yes, she would go away, before every- 
thing was lost. Then she would be able to give him 
something: he would write to her and tell her things and 
at a distance she could not irritate him by her insuffi- 
ciencies. Thus she would always remain his friend. 

And thinking of these things she found herself 
crying; but her thoughts ceased as a light approached 
the half-glass door of her room. Someone was coming 
down the passage. The handle of the door was turned 
softly. 

*‘Are you awake, Sue?” Alethea stood in the doorway, 
her soft dark hair waving over her shoulders, her cheeks 
radiant. “I think you had better go to Tubb’s cottage, 
and ask him to bring his car. I’ve had the first signs, and 
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I have babies so quickly I thought I’d better let you 
know at once.” 

Sue was out of bed and pulling on a jersey over her 
nightdress. ““Yes, yes of course. Are you all right?” 

Alethea smiled. ““Yes thank you, my dear. I’m feeling 
fine. I couldn’t help laughing just now. You know how 
Rick insisted on us all having torches under our pillows 
in case of this happening—well I switched mine on just 
now and it gave a tiny glow and went out! A new one, 
too. Isn’t it silly? Well, I’ll go and dress while you go for 
Mr. Tubb. Everything’s packed, thank goodness. Rick 
made me pack three weeks ago. How nice, all the fuss 
will be over when he comes back. Mrs. Tubb can come 
and sit in the kitchen in case one of the boys wakes up.” 

As Sue ran down the drive to the cottage of the mason 
who owned an ancient car, she thought how wonder- 
fully calm Alethea was. The lovely soft radiant look on 
her face was beautiful and remote. 

Alethea spoke softly and happily as they drove along 
the empty roads to Eagleglass, the side-screens flapping 
with cold draughts beside them, the bumpy road vaguely 
defined beyond the dark head and shoulders of the silent 
driver, the gears grinding under them and the exhaust 
smarting their eyes. 

“T’m so glad Rick seems happy. Isn’t it lucky he is 
away now? He gets so upset, and then I worry for him. 
And look how peacefully we have done everything. It is 
only half an hour since I was calling you, and here we 
are, nearly there.” 

Fortunately the driver was as careful as his car was 
slow, and the journey up and down the hills ended with 
no other happening than Sue getting very cold feet and 
legs. As she was saying good-bye to Alethea in the little 
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blue and white bedroom, with its small empty cot in the 
corner, and miniature blankets turned back, a great lone- 
liness came over her and she wished it were herself that 
would in due time with due pain fill that crib with a little 
creature which would be for all its life a part of Rick and 
herself. 

“Good-bye Sue, thank you for turning out so uncom- 
plainingly. I hope your indigestion will be better soon. 
Do go and see old Petworth if you are still worried. He’s 
a dear, and quite a good doctor of the old-fashioned sort. 
Good-bye.” Alethea smiled; but Sue could see that her 
lips were twisted with pain. 
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I. was strange that she should have got this letter on 
that day, of all days. It was almost as ironic as an incident 
in a Hardy novel. For the third time she read it: 


Dear Sue, 

It’s been strange and painful here in Cornwall. The 
sixteen and a half year old Petrel is a creature of inno- 
cence, light, grace, and a very darling companion. Ah, 
I couldn’t help feeling, if only I could begin again with 
her! She would renew my withering tenderness. I told 
her about Alethea, the children. She kept the secret. You 
see, I fancied her parents—nice people, and perhaps a 
little glad that a famous author, who incidentally fools 
and jokes and clowns and keeps them all laughing— 
were unable to decide about me. Mrs. Mountstephen 
said things such as ‘‘How do youx know about what a wife 
feels, Mr. Scotforth?” with a coy air. I replied: “An 
artist must know, or divine, a// feelings of the natural 
world, m’am!”’ 

Petrel (that isn’t her name, but I call her Petrel because 
she is like that swift, small, serene, storm-wandering 
bird) is fair, her hair bleached barley-colour by sun; she 
is slim and lovely, a budding Aphrodite in her white 
swimming suit and brown back and limbs. She follows 
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me everywhere. If I go out at 10 p.m. she jumps up, and 
her gliding, Shelley-like shape is beside me. For two 
days I hinted at my tragic lot; said I must get free of it or 
perish: that I could only preserve Alethea and the little 
boys by cutting myself off from them for ever: then for 
two days I unravelled any spells I’d woven, telling her I 
was saying it all for effect, that she mustn’t feel sympathy 
for me, or be influenced by my half-truths. They were 
my way of trying to enslave her. It made no effect on her. 
Then I thought I got a cold draught from Mrs. Mount- 
stephen and decided to quit. She said many times: “Don’t 
go.” The striding lightness of her young body was al- 
ways with me. I showed her part of your letter—your 
sweet comments on her so apt, and true, and your advice 
for me to be happy and thought-free. Also a letter of 
similar sweetness, but with no expressed aptness or truth, 
from Alethea. 

Dear Sue, I know that I must die to be free of my 
demon. This isn’t morbid self-dramatization: it’s the 
result of meditation upon self-observation. Or I must 
become a Wanderer. I long with an almost intolerable 
anguish to be able to love, to adore, to serve, a human 
Psyche by my side, silent, air-like; you’ll see I’ve formu- 
lated her into the child-woman Petrel. She is a symbol for 
me. I’ve told her. The poetry in me is what her sweet age 
and unworldliness seeks; her innocence and faith and 
lightness are what the poetry in me seeks, for it’s my very 
life. It has nothing to do with physical contact. It 
perishes then. Of course I love the darling, with her 
wide-spread cornflower-blue eyes, her steady gaze, her 
sapling shape and little breasts part-hid by the fine-cut 
bathing straps. We play in the waves. We tune the car. 
Does she merely enjoy the adventure? She draws well, 
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and makes very accurate models of racing cars. Racing is 
her passion. She says “‘No one influences me. I do what 
I want to do.” 

Have I foolishly darkened the sun again for myself? 
I don’t know whether to come home or not. But J 
know what people do not know—I have, alas, second- 
sight, foreknowledge, foreboding—I know how they 
will react to, and think of me—as time goes on a little 
after first meeting. 

And now I have come to falter again: I intended to 
write and say what a fine woman you are (I love your 
letters) but I simply can’t. Something in you-me forbids. 
A sort of cruel honesty? Not pure honesty, which is 
wide-eyed and simple, like the Cornwall Petrel: I’m 
afraid not: I’m a weak man, and therefore cruel. But I 
grow tired—I write on my nerves—and this gets self- 
critical to the point of negation. 

I feel I’d like to wait until Petrel is older... but by 
then will she have lost that petal grace which enchants 
and aches me? I guess I feel only what all ageing men 
feel: only I get it a little deeper. Now I must to bed. It 
rains gently outside. 

I must take more exercise and write more and so use 
my feelings less self-intensely. 


It was three weeks since Alethea had gone to the 
nursing home, a third son having been born to her fifty- 
five minutes after she had got her clothes off. Rick was 
still away in Cornwall. In answer to Sue’s letter telling 
him of the birth of the baby, he had written: 


I am glad, in a way, that my third son wasn’t born in 
an automobile. The first two almost were. Pip of course 
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was an experiment; but Crasher should not have been. 
Do you know, Alethea actually said, an hour before he 
came: ‘‘Oh, it’s some blackberries I ate yesterday,” and 
I, as usual, felt I was fussing. We were going for a picnic, 
and passing through Eagleglass at the time. I said: 
**“You’re going to the nursing home.” She protested, 
as usual. It was just after noon; and at 1 p.m. Crasher 
appeared. Later she told me that she’d felt some uneasi- 
ness and pain at 3 a.m., but “‘hadn’t liked to bother me, 
thinking it was the blackberries”. My God, blackberries! 
So don’t you ever try to “‘consider’’ other people in a 
weak, self-denying way. It’s even worse for others than 
for oneself. Be yourself. 


Yes, it was strange that the letter about Petrel in 
Cornwall should have come on that very day: for some- 
thing had happened. 

Sue had put off going to the doctor. It was different 
when the doctor was a sort of friend of the Scotforths. 
She preferred the impersonal London family doctor. So 
she had just put it off. And then, suddenly, that morning 
when she had been cutting slices of bread and butter for 
an apple-charlotte, Crasher’s favourite pudding, she had 
felt an insistent but irregular ticking inside her, followed 
by dizziness, only slight, and she had to sit down, for 
fear of falling. Again the ticking. Then with a great 
flushed wave of heat that swept over her body she 
realized it was the embryo of a child quickening. The 
first beat of its heart! She held her breath, as though she 
expected to hear the tiny fluttering beat. She walked out 
of the hot kitchen and into the garden and stretched her- 
self down on the long grass. It had been raining and she 
pressed her face into the wet blades, such a feeling of 
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strength and happiness and pride within her as she had 
never known before. Inside her she had something 
unique, something that no one in the world could possi- 
bly make, her own child—and Richard Scotforth’s. For 
a long while she lay there, feeling the great strength of 
the earth bearing her weight. Then hearing the children 
returning from their walk to the village shop with 
a penny each that she had given them, she got up, 
thought I must mow this grass before Rick comes back, 
and went to the kitchen hoping the cat had not licked 
all the butter off the bread. What a blessing, she thought, 
seeing that Dribble had found a spiral of apple rind to 
play with before he had thought of exploring for butter. 

‘Dear Dribble” she said. The black cat rubbed a drip 
off its nose against her knuckles. She felt that she was 
over-brimming with wanting to make people kind and 
happy. Every now and then she passed her hand over 
the part where she had felt the ticking, to see if it were 
any bigger than usual. She remembered now that the 
gingham trousers that she wore to work in the mornings 
had been difficult to fasten. She had thought they must 
have shrunk in the wash. 

In the afternoon she took some mending in a basket 
with jam sandwiches and a flask of milk, and accompan- 
ied the boys on their favourite walk to the wood where 
there was a heronry. It was a clearing in a copse, where 
trees had been cut down and piles of faggots were neatly 
stacked. She pulled a faggot from one of the piles to sit 
on, and as she put a patch on Pip’s pyjamas she tried to 
deliberate what she would do. 

And when she returned with the boys in the cool 
evening, she had found the letter about Petrel from 
Rick, She had left it to read when she had put the 
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boys to bed. It was Mrs. Tubb’s afternoon off. Thank 
goodness there would be no tea-things to wash up, only 
the flask to be filled with hot water and soda, and the 
sandwich papers that were not jammy to be folded and 
put back in the paper-bag drawer. 

Then, when all was tidied, she took the letter and 
opened it. 

And now she was reading it again, for the fourth time, 
and she shivered and the quiet house crept away from 
her and she was alone. For a long time she sat with little 
cold shocks slithering down her back, as she thought of 
vivid incidents in her meeting and life with the Scot- 
forths. It was getting dark. She rose wearily, fetched 
a woollen jumperand litthelamps. Well, she wast go now. 
Perhaps it was as well, though Rick would miss her to 
talk to about the Petrel. She sounded just right for him. 
But she wouldn’t tell him why she was going, not the 
real reason, the little thing alive inside her. He in his 
childlike frankness would have to tell Petrel and she 
might... well, she wouldn’t like her to know, however 
sensible or modern she might be. She made herself some 
tea and ate some bread and cheese with apples for supper. 
She must have been very hungry. A new strength came 
to her, a feeling of direct purpose that she had never had 
before, and she knew her way straight ahead, unwaver- 
ing. She would manage it all herself. Never tell Richard 
anything about it. Never be a drain on him for money. 
She would work like hell; lots of girls had to. And per- 
haps one day she would be able to show him that she 
was worth a little more than just being his loving mis- 
tress. No, that was mean and petty of her, she knew he 
was vety fond of her and would miss her very much, 
but it was time for her to go, anyway. They were not 
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getting any forwarder together. She was bad for him. 
She let him curse her. She went on doing things that 
made him curse her. Silly things like forgetting always 
to fill the radiator of the car every day; it leaked a little. 
Silly of her not to make a note of it if she couldn’t re- 
member. She would have to do a mean thing, in order 
not to let him have a chance of talking to her or writing 
to her, asking her to stay. She would have to go away 
without warning, not saying where she was going. He 
would not be back for at least three weeks, he had said. 
Alethea would be back in a fortnight. She must get a 
good mother’s help and then leave directly Alethea came 
back. 

The next day she answered an advertisement in The 
Telegraph. A reply came by return and the woman 
sounded very nice, and her photograph looked pleasant 
and homely. So Sue engaged her and told her to come 
straight away. Then she would be able to show her the 
ways of the household and so make it easier for Alethea. 

When it was all settled Sue went to the nursing home. 

‘I’ve realized for some time now, Alethea, that I am 
not much good as a secretary to Rick. I get too het-up 
and that reacts on him—you know how it is. You know 
also how he hates changes, in some things, and that if 
he knew I wanted to leave he would be irresistibly per- 
suasive and I would have to stay. So I am going to post 
a letter to him on the day I leave, telling him. It will be 
a shock, but coming like that I think he’ll adjust himself 
to it quicker. The mother’s help I’ve engaged for you is 
coming tomorrow, and I’ll show her the ropes.” 

Alethea was much relieved. Sue was a nice girl, but 
she had too much to do, what with helping in the house 
and doing Rick’s typing up to all hours. And now with 
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the new baby she would want regular undiverted help. 
She felt grateful to Sue for arranging it all for her. It was 
such a bother, putting advertisements in the paper, in- 
terviewing hopeless people. She hadn’t thought Sue had 
the initiative in her to do it. 

Rick had told her about Sue before she came; he 
always told her everything, being honest and truthful; 
but sometimes she wished he would not tell her things. 
Ah well, if only he were happy, she would be content. 
Yes, Sue was a good girl, though inclined to be untidy, 
but that was mostly Rick’s fault. Yes, it would be best for 
Sue if she went. ““Well dear, I hope the new woman will 
be a success,” smiling with her dark beauty. “The 
baby’s got Rick’s eyes,” she said softly. ‘““The darling, 
isn’t he?” Alethea glowed in her soft beauty. 
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Sue stood up in the carriage, taking a last look at the 
pikes and fells rising blue-grey and misty into the sky. 
It had rained hard and steadily for the last fortnight, and 
the little branch-line train appeared to be the only thing 
that was not lapped by water. The fields were rippling 
endless lakes, the tops of fences appearing here and 
there, their purpose lost. The trees looked forsaken. A 
white owl flew over a field, probably wondering what 
had become of the mice-runs, thought Sue. Suddenly 
the watery landscape was diffused and zig-zagged by her 
tears, and she sat down. 

This was not the kind of farewell she had imagined. 
There was no triumph of success, no feeling that she had 
left behind her a usefulness that would be regretted. 
Rick didn’t even know she had gone, yet. She had posted 
her letter to him on the way to the station. It would not 
reach him until the following afternoon. Such a wretched 
way to leave, though she knew it to be the only one 
without revealing her secret. Everything was really for 
the best. Without this precious new life inside her she 
would never have had the courage to leave, and she 
would have stayed on, and added to the inharmonious- 
ness of that sad household. And now she could leave 
almost happily, with the thought that even if she never 
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saw Rick again, she would one day have a little child 
who would be part of Rick and who would be a joyous 
companion and personification of her past happiness, for 
ever. She was sure her mother would be happy for her, 
her mother who had often said and written in her novels 
that childbirth was the entire consummation and fulfil- 
ment of a woman’s life. Sue had written a short note to 
Mrs. Fair, saying she was coming home, all news when 
she arrived. Mrs. Fair was on the platform to meet her. 

““How lovely it is to see you again, my darling. How 
well you are looking!” 

In the taxi, which Mrs. Fair had engaged for a treat, 
she said little, holding Sue’s hand, sometimes squeezing 
it, and smiling at her daughter. 

“T am longing to hear all your news, dear. But save 
it till we get home. I’m sure you must have lots to tell 
me.” Mrs. Fair hoped that she kept the anxiety she was 
feeling out of her voice. Why this sudden homecoming? 
Sue had written such happy letters home. Not very often, 
not as often as she would have liked to hear from her, but 
always good letters, full of what she had been doing. And 
then suddenly to hear that Sue was coming home for a 
short holiday, probably not to return! She clasped Sue’s 
hand tighter. She hoped with all her being that nothing 
had happened to make her little girl unhappy. She 
glanced at Sue’s face, which looked anything but miser- 
able. The pale London cheeks were a healthy pink, and 
her face seemed to have filled out, her features to be less 
sharp. She looked plumper, too. Sue had always been 
too thin. 

Only when they had finished drinking a cup of tea did 
Sue kneel by her mother’s chair, put her arms round her 
neck and say: 
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*‘Mother, I’m so terribly happy. I’m going to have a 
baby. You'll be a granny. Isn’t it exciting? Oh my darling, 
I’m so happy.” She unclasped her hands from her 
mother’s neck and sat back on her heels to smile into her 
mother’s face. Sue’s expression altered swiftly. Mrs. Fair 
had turned very white. 

*““You’re—going to—have a baby? Oh Sue... . No, 
don’t touch me, just for a minute. I—I just can’t grasp 
it for a moment.” 

“‘But mother,” said Sue, “‘aren’t you going to be happy 
for me? I thought you would be so thrilled. You know 
I always wanted to have a baby while I was very: young, 
so I could be less different in outlook from my child. And 
now my wish has come true. I thought you. . . .”’ She 
laid her hand on her mother’s arm. 

Mrs. Fair’s hands were pressed to her face. ““Don’t say 
any more now, please. I want to be alone. I don’t under- 
stand, I can’t believe...’ and she got up from her chair 
and stumbled out of the room. Her bedroom door shut 
with a muffled click. 

Sue stood still, staring at the shiny white-painted door. 
How beautifully Norah, the maid, kept the house. Not 
a finger mark showed on the glossy surface. The clock 
ticked loudly. Each minute it is getting nearer to the 
time when I shall have terrible pains, thought Sue. I 
hope I won’t cry or yell out. She wished her mother 
would come back. It was so quiet in the room. She felt 
bewildered by her mother’s attitude. She sat down on 
the settee by the window and gazed out at the Common. 
She had often wondered why it was so essentially a 
London common, although it was quite wild, and with- 
out fences or “‘keep off the grass”’ signs. And now she 
knew, in a flash—how silly not to have realized it before. 
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The Common could not be anywhere but in London 
because there was not a single flower anywhere to be seen 
on any square inch of its scores of acres. Every plant of 
daisy, dandelion, buttercup, had for many years in suc- 
cession been plucked by the eager fingers of little East 
End children. The sight of a flower to these children, 
who saw nothing but grey streets, grey asphalt play- 
grounds and grey-black houses, was too great a novelty 
and beauty to remain unpossessed. And gradually every 
seed that had lain buried in the earth had pushed forth 
its tiny root and then a pale green blade, and before the 
time had come for the seeds to be scattered, the blossom 
had been pulled up, to be cherished and over-watered on 
some sunless, smoke-smutted window-sill, where it 
drooped and died unfulfilled. And at last there were no 
more seeds left. 

The door was opening again, and Mrs. Fair came in 
and sat by her daughter. 

‘I suppose it is Richard Scotforth’s child,” she said, 
staring out of the window. 

*“Good heavens, no,” said Sue, in a voice of well- 
assumed brightness. 

*‘Then who was it, and what does he propose to do 
about it?”’ 

“I don’t want to say anything about who it was. What 
does it matter?” 

‘Do you love each other very muchp”’ 

““We were very great friends, mother. And I wanted a 
child.” 

“Why didn’t he marry you? Is he married already?” 
said Mrs. Fair, her voice cold. 

“I didn’t want to marry him. Besides, he had to go 
back to America. He doesn’t know.” She paused. Then, 
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in a wan attempt to interest her mother, added jerkily, 
‘‘He came from the same part of America as you—only 
farther north—way up in Maine.” 

Mrs. Fair pressed her hands to her face again. ‘I can’t 
believe it. I can’t. I can’t. But I suppose I’ve got to. 
What arrangements has he made for helping you? 
Financially, I mean.” 

‘You don’t seem to understand, mother,”’ said Sue, 
trying to keep her impatience out of her voice. “‘He 
doesn’t know. And I am going to work.” 

“Yes, but child, you can work sow. But what about in 
a month or two’s time.” She turned her eyes unwillingly 
from the window and glanced at Sue’s figure. ““‘How 
far gone are you—I mean when will the baby be 
born?”’ 

‘In about five months. But mother, other women 
have to work up to the very hour when they get their 
pains. I intend to get a room somewhere in the suburbs 
and take in typing, and do articles. Scotforth said I had 
quite a flair for country sketches.” 

*‘But my dear, it is all so uncertain. You may get a 
regular income, but it’s just as likely that you won’t. And 
what will you do when the baby comes? If you bring a 
child into the world, you must devote your whole time 
to... to it.” 

Sue looked out of the window at the flowerless Com- 
mon. She felt as though unknowing hands were grasp- 
ing all her secrets and hopes and plans, and leaving 
them to wilt, like the poor flowers, Did the old always 
forget their youth? 

She had once said to her mother: ‘What would you 
do if I had a baby and wasn’t married?” And Mrs. Fair 
had answered, smiling serenely into her daughter’s 
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solemn face: “I should be very happy for you, so long 
as you were happy and in love.” 

So that was all sentiment. All ideals, no truth. She 
remembered what Rick had told her; that ideals were 
usually a self-deception of the little ego within every 
human being. They were threatening the life within her 
that was Rick’s most beautiful gift to her body. 

Tears of anger came into Sue’s eyes. 

Mrs. Fair looked up and saw the wet lashes, and mis- 
understood their cause. ‘“There, there, darling. Don’t 
cry. Let’s not talk about this wretched business any more 
today. You’re tired and overwrought; so am I. Let’s try 
and enjoy your first day at home. There, there, let the 
tears come. I am sorry for my harshness, darling. But 
you can’t ever know what a terrible shock it has been. 
We will talk about it tomorrow, and see what can be 
done for the best. I can’t think now. Frances and Nor- 
man are coming to dinner. We must try and be our usual 
selves to them.” 

“Are they?’ said Sue, listlessly, thinking vaguely 
Frances, Norman...oh yes. Oh yes. Oh my God. “‘Yes”’ 
she said, earnestly, ““we must be our usual selves, 
mother.” Her heart was beating fast. “You... you 
won’t say anything to them about this, please?” 

Mts. Fair looked at the face of her beloved, her only 
child, her ewe lamb. What did she know about life, 
poor innocent? Her face was so white and strained. 
“Oh my darling,” she said, at last releasing the flood 
of teats which had been choking her heart, but unable 
to flow. Sue put her arms round her mother, feeling 
she held a little child against her, feeling that she was 
wise with a thousand years of wisdom, gaining strength 
as the tears fell, her own weak desire to shed tears going 
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away, away. “There, there,” she murmured, smoothing 
her mother’s hair, as she stammered out incoherent 
words between her sobs. 
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Nething had been said since her mother’s tears. They 
were now walking on the flowerless common, a fresh 
morning, the beginning of spring. No one else appeared 
to be walking about just then. They passed only a 
solitary policewoman, walking aimlessly along a gravel 
path, looking at her boots. How successfully, thought 
Sue, did that uniform takea woman’s heart and feelings, 
and civilize them. They passed the pond where the ducks 
squatted on the sandy verge, flapping their wings and 
preening the pits under the shoulders of their wings, 
pausing for a moment as Sue and her mother passed by, 
their gentle eyes watching from sleek soft heads. 

‘‘“How infinitely superior are animals and birds to 
human beings,” said Mrs. Fair. “‘I am always thinking 
that. They are so free of all the things that complicate 
human life. Not a very original observation, Sue, but as 
I grow older I find my fellow human-beings less and less 
admirable.” 

If you could only transfer that thought when you see 
such natural freedom in human beings, the freedom you 
admire so much in animals, thought Sue, perhaps you 
would not feel as you do about me. 

At length they sat down on a wooden bench near some 
gorse bushes. 
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For some time there was a silence. 

“Well, Sue,” said Mrs. Fair at length, “TI did not sleep 
at all last night with thinking about you. I telephoned 
David and had a long talk with him about it. Now I want 
you totry and see yourself objectively for a moment. You 
see you refuse to tell me what financial help you can 
expect from your lover. It is utterly impractical to do as 
you, in your first wild enthusiasm, propose to do— 
namely, to get cheap lodgings and write and take in typ- 
ing. I could not rest a moment if I thought you were liv- 
ing in squalor. And these days, my dear, there are so 
many good writers who find it hard to get a living, let 
alone the millions of mediocre ones. You say that you 
want a child very badly. That is a natural enough long- 
ing that most women experience at one time or another. 
But when the child is there it is rather different. You 
cannot know how you will feel when your child is born, 
probably never to see its father. You cannot understand 
what a tie a child will be to you.” Mrs. Fair went on in 
a slightly more hurried voice, ‘“‘Perhaps you may feel 
you have had the perfect love, or friendship, or what- 
ever you like to call it, and that is satisfying enough to 
make you feel that you will never need another lover or 
companion or husband. But suppose you do not find it 
satisfying enough? You will be terribly handicapped with 
the burden of a child. You won't be able to go out. I 
hold no brief for your seducer: I think he did a dastardly 
thing.” 

Sue had listened patiently to her mother’s words but at 
last she must speak. “I simply won’t hear you say that, 
mother. He is not a seducer. I am, if anyone is. And as 
for—well, to use plain speech—putting me in the family 
way, he didn’t do it on purpose. You know yourself, 
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surely, that ninety-nine out of a hundred children are 
born not because they are particularly desired on the 
occasion of their conception—but because either there 
was carelessness, or imperfect contraception. When you 
use words like ‘dastardly’ and ‘seducer’ it sounds as 
though I had been raped. Well, mother, I think it may 
alter your views of my ‘betrayal’ when I tell you that I 
have had a lover before.” 

*“You are just saying that. I don’t believe you” said 
Mrs. Fair. 

Sue tried to keep back her anger. ‘““But mother, I’m 
only trying to make myself plain. The truth is so simple, 
like sunlight above a ground-fog.” Sue heard herself 
talking like Rick. “‘It és true, please believe me, Mother. 
In this last affair, if anyone were the seducer, then I was. 
I made him want me, for I wanted him.” 

Mrs. Fair cried out: ‘“What awful ideas have you got 
into your head? You must be blind, blind.” 

They sat in silence. Over by the pond a park keeper 
was making a bonfire of paper collected on his iron- 
pointed stick. 

“‘How can you sit there and calmly utter such remarks?”’ 
went on Mrs, Fair. ““You haven’t the least idea of what 
it means to have a child—especially a child without a 
father. What do you know, what can you know, of the 
years of attention you must give to it, its education, its 
bringing-up into a world that is unhappy enough for 
ordinary people already, God knows. You are thinking 
only of yourself—not of your child’s future—the future 
of an—an unwanted, child-——”’ 

“But I want it,” replied Sue. “TI will look after it. O, 
why can’t one do anything without involving other 
people.” 
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“Ah, now you’re beginning to understand! That is 
the crux of the whole thing. If it were only your present 
self, it would be simple. But there is your future self. 
There is an illegitimate child, with all the humiliations 
attached to such a stigma.” 

“It’s like Blake’s poem, “The Garden of Love’!”’ cried 
Sue. “You always told me you loved William Blake, 
what a beautiful poet he was, and now it’s—it’s———”’ 

“But I’m not against you, darling,” said Mrs. Fair, 
in a trembling voice. ‘‘Oh, if only your father were 
alive, all this would never have happened, I know it 
wouldn’t have happened.” After a few moments she 
went on: “‘You see, darling, it isn’t as though he—this 
man—were going to stand by you. In nature, the male 
stands by the female and her offspring—in the higher 
realms, anyway. This man, you say, has gone back to 
America. There is, therefore, only one thing to be done, 
and I am sure your better judgment will recognize it 
as the only possible readjustment of this ghastly affair.” 

Sue felt a thump inside her, and then she was going 
hot all over. 

Mrs. Fair said: ‘““Yes, the only possible thing. It must 
not happen—you’re having a baby. It must be removed.” 

Her face becoming blanched of all colour, Sue recoiled 
from her mother. Her heart thumped in her throat. 
*“You—you can’t mean that you want me to—to have— 
mother you can’t mean it.” 

*‘My dear, I know it sounds horrible if you think of it 
personally, but you mustn’t. Your child is only a thread 
of life now, without form, without brain. It is the only 
thing you can do, it is, truly.” 

“Oh no, it’s much more than that. It moves quite 
strongly.” Desperately she thought, how can I make her 
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understand. If I had this life taken away, I should never 
forget it! I would always be thinking perhaps he would 
have had large eyes that see everything, like his father, 
and I would have killed him before those eyes could be- 
come more than little specks, but full of unsunned life 
and light and laughter. Tears came into her eyes, and she 
bit her lip, straining not to cry. 

“No, I can’t, I won’t! You don’t know what you’re 
saying. Besides, how could I get this done, this—this 
operation. It costs a lot of money, doesn’t it?”’ She re- 
membered Poppy telling her of a friend who’d had it 
done. 

Mrs. Fair touched Sue’s hand with hers. “‘Darling,” she 
said softly, ‘‘I know how you are feeling, really Ido. You 
may think me unsympathetic, but I’m not really. I’m 
thinking forward to the time when you will have quite 
different ideas about things; when you have a husband, 
and babies which will have a father who will love them 
and protect them. This is just a sad, temporary mistake, 
darling, and which you must face wisely and with 
courage. I know you think me old-fashioned, idealistic 
as you call it, but I’m only doing my duty as your parent. 
It’s not the baby, darling: it’s the circumstances of the 
baby’s upbringing—for all the rest of your life. And I 
assure you that you won’t always feel about it as you do 
now.” 

They will take my baby from me, Sue thought. They 
will take my baby. What can I do, O, what can I do. 

“If it is the danger you are worrying about”’, said her 
mother, “‘that need not cause you any anxiety. It is done 
dozens of times every day. You must have the best 
possible surgeon, of course. It is a perfectly simple opera- 
tion. You get over it ina week or so. A young friend 
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of mine recently had it done. She told me about it.” 

‘*What do they do, mother? You must tell me. If Iam 
going to have it done, I must know.” 

“They just give you something to bring on premature 
labour pains. An injection, I think.” 

That night, as she lay unsleeping, Sue’s mind became 
a chaos of conflicting decisions. 

Perhaps she should have the operation. Mother was 
right: it would be terrible to handicap a son. And yet, 
she thought, the pendulum swinging with restless un- 
evenness in her head, many famous men had been ille- 
gitimate sons. Then a freezing terror would seize her. 
They would bring on labour pains, and she would suffer 
the agonies of birth, and then the little embryo, unready 
for the world, its lungs and heart imperfectly formed for 
the breath of air, would choke silently, the little heart 
contracting with the great shock. Her baby, Rick’s baby, 
would die, and pass out of her reach for evermore. 
Christ, it was blasphemy! What would Richard think? 
Oh God, if only he could know, without her telling him. 
If only he were here! What would be her feelings after 
the operation? What terrible remorse and sadness would 
fill her, perhaps never leave her. 

Then a thought gripped her mind like a great black 
crab of death, tearing at the very core of her life: the 
thought of what would be done with the poor little 
body thus unnaturally delivered. She could not help the 
cry that came from her open mouth. Her body shud- 
dered. She pressed her fingers on her eyes to shut out a 
dreadful mental picture. But the coloured spots and 
wheels would not destroy the vision of an immense 
dustbin filled with a disordered and abandoned pile of 
unwanted, unformed little bodies. The bin was overflow- 
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ing and she tried to grasp her baby, but she could not 
recognize him. Two brilliant blue eyes bewildered her; 
she reached out to them, but they wept, ever out of 
reach. 

Sue awoke, bathed in icy sweat, shivering. Perhaps 
she would die. People did. You read about them in the 
newspapers every week. An illegal operation. A certain 
instrument. A certain condition. Lines of print danced 
and jagged in her head. She must write to Rick. He 
would be involved in a terrible scandal if she died. She 
had not thought of that! He would be ruined. She must 
write to him! 

She got out of bed and flung a thick coat around her- 
self. Now she knew the truth of the saying in the Bible, 
about the bowels turning to water. Cold water. She 
clenched her jaws to prevent her body-shudders clatter- 
ing them. She found a pencil and tore some sheets of 
paper from a shopping list in her handbag. She had 
wanted so much for him not to know anything about it. 
But she must not leave him quite without knowledge of 
what she had decided. 


Dear Rick, 

I have got to have a slight operation. I have a sort of 
growth in my inside and they tell me it has got to be 
taken out. Nothing at all serious. But one never knows; 
one’s heart might go wrong or something. And if I 
should die I just want to say I hope you will be very 
happy soon. You must have Petrel with you. She sounds 
right for you. 

Be happy, that is all I want in the world. 

Yours, 
SUE. 
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She slipped her dead feet into shoes and ran out to post 


the letter. The night air seemed warm and soothing to 
her aching coldness. The moon was bright, high clouds 
were clear. A stray dog came up and sniffed her legs as she 
half-ran, half-walked to the pillar box. Gradually the 
exertion of running warmed her, and she felt her head 
becoming clearer, her fear was conquered by the stars, 
and the gentle wind. 

I suppose I am doing right, she thought. I feel better 
now that I have written to Rick. But I want to be natural. 
I want to have a little warm baby. I don’t want to lose 
him before he is ready. J want to be natural she said sud- 
denly, aloud. The dark houses stared at her blindly. No- 
body knew about the terrible thing she was going to 
have done to her. No one would ever know she had been 
with child. She posted the letter and returned home, 
walking quickly. 

A policeman who had been bored half a minute before 
by his uneventful beat, heard a shout of I want to be 
natural, His pace quickened almost imperceptibly. He 
turned the corner and almost bumped into the figure of 
a bareheaded girl clad in a nightgown, with a coat 
thrown over her shoulders. 

Sue feared for an instant that she was going to be 
arrested for premeditating undergoing an illegal opera- 
tion. But the policeman merely said: “It’s a good idea, 
to be natural. Forgive me if I seem personal, but one 
tends to catch cold if one is too natural.” 

She laughed. He was a young policeman, probably a 
public schoolboy. ‘“O—thank you, officer. I feel better 
now.” And she ran away down the quiet dark street, 
feeling lighter than the wind. 
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Mss. Fair, wrapped in a faded silk dressing-gown, 
stood by the gas fire in her bedroom, watching with un- 
seeing eyes the small kettle heating on the ring. In one 
hand she held a rubber hot-water-bottle, its screw-top 
dangling by a piece of string tied on to the handle. She 
felt utterly exhausted. Her eyes felt hot, as though 
bombarded by electrons. She felt her life was slowly 
disintegrating. The misery of it all was Sue’s curious 
white-faced, silent antagonism to her. There was some- 
thing she was keeping back. Could it be that Richard 
Scotforth was the father, and Sue was shielding hime 
That had been David’s immediate suggestion. 

The kettle began to hiss feebly. Mrs. Fair shifted her 
weight on to the other foot. She wanted to sit down, but 
would not. This is the first time I have felt my age, she 
thought. A gentle scraping sound on the window behind 
her made her turn round. “Been for your run, Tibs?”’ 
she said softly as she pulled up the window and a large 
black cat arched itself against her arm, before dropping 
silently to the floor. It was a neuter: it had been ‘‘seen 
to”: and it kept off all caterwauling cats from the neigh- 
bouring gardens, stalking and fighting both toms and 
females impartially. 

Mrs. Fair turned out the gas under the kettle, and, 
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tip-toeing lest she awaken Sue, went downstairs and 
along the passage beyond the kitchen and fetched a jug 
of milk. She poured a saucerful of milk and put it on the 
floor. ““Come, Tibs, milk for good pussy.” Then shutting 
the door to prevent the cat wandering about the house, 
she switched off the light, and went slowly back to her 
room. Outside Sue’s bedroom door she hesitated a 
moment. Should she go in, and say what had been recur- 
ring in her mind so insistently the past hour—that she 
would sell the house and go right away into the country 
somewhere, and start again in a little cottage, just the 
two of them together, and there await the coming of the 
baby? But no, this was the weak way out, the selfish way. 
The best part of her life lay before Sue: while for herself, 
it was gone, irretrievably gone. Slowly she went on up 
the stairs. 

When she was lying in bed, the hot-water-bottle 
pressed tightly against her, the tears began to spread 
into the pillow by her cheek. Another sleepless night, oh 
God, why had it all happened? Something had happened 
to her little girl, which even now she could not fully 
realize, indeed, could scarcely believe. Her memory 
threw up broken pieces of her past life, all of a mortify- 
ing nature. Trying to control this mental agony, she 
tried to force contemplation of Sue as a baby. But all 
that came was a vision of a little face held up to hers, 
with terrified eyes awakened from sleep, crying ‘““Mum- 
my, Mummy!” while the anti-aircraft splinters broke the 
slates and the searchlights moved about the sky. Zep- 
pelins. Her little baby had suddenly cried, staring so 
fixedly at her mother’s face: ““They can’t hurt me and 
you, can em, Mummy?” And she had answered, clasp- 
ing the child, while reliving the agony of her husband’s 
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recent death: ‘‘No, my precious own, they can’t hurt 
us.” 

The poignancy of those memories made her start up 
suddenly. Sue was going to have a little baby, perhaps 
just like herself. She would be a granny, and have all 
the pleasure of seeing her own little girl being a mother, 
of having a tiny creature to love, also. She clenched her 
hands, remembering the joy of that moment when she 
first held the tiny Sue in her arms. 

The stair creaked slightly outside. She listened in- 
tently. It was Sue going downstairs. Mrs. Fair longed to 
call out to her, to tell her that they must never never have 
anything come between them—life was tragic enough 
already—but she could not force herself to move. Sue 
was so remote from her, so negative: she did not want 
to force any confidence from her. Mrs. Fair lay still. She 
would tell Sue in the morning. She would sell the house, 
and together they would find a cottage and live in the 
country, and begin all over again, the three of them. 

Mrs. Fair lay back, shivering. Her mental conflict 
began again. She was thinking of herself only, not of 
Sue’s future. Sue would not always have her to look after 
her. What would happen to Sue whenshe was gone? No, 
somewhere there was the man who would marry Sue 
and make her happy, and who would understand. But 
with the handicap of an illegitimate baby—Sue could 
not possibly realize the loneliness that lay ahead of her, 
could not possibly know all the humiliations she must 
inevitably suffer with a fatherless child. A false name. 
Loneliness. A hole and corner existence. Living per- 
haps to be reproached by her child. Such things hap- 
pened. A lonely old age, in disillusionment. And yet, 
another part of her cried voicelessly into the darkness of 
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the room, a child could be the sole and perfect occupa- 
tion for a woman. They could be very happy together. 
Sue had always loved little children; perhaps——— But 
the father! It was not even a love-child. Sue had said 
they didn’t love each other! How could she? Oh, how 
could she. It was not like Sue. She must have been taken 
advantage of, and was bravely trying to shield her 
seducer. It must be Richard Scotforth! Mrs. Fair clenched 
her hands. How could he be so heartless, with his own 
sweet little children, and warm, dusky wife. Oh, what 
had happened to her Sue, her ewe-lamb. If only her 
husband were alive,she wept helplessly. A confusion of 
agonized thoughts increased in her mind. Oh God, she 
groaned to herself, with closed eyes, help me to know 
what I must do. 

Time dragged away through her. With relief she heard 
footfalls coming slowly up the stairs again. This time 
she would call to Sue. The agony of another sleepless 
night otherwise would be unbearable. 

Mrs. Fair held her breath and listened. Yes, Sue was 
passing the door. No, no, it must not happen, she 
thought passionately. Sue must not have a baby yet. It 
was all wrong. She was too young to know what she 
was doing. You fell in love with someone, and then 
you married, and had a home together, and then babies 
came as a manifestation of your union and your happi- 
ness, But Sue, all by herself, Sue could not bear it all 
by herself. The footfalls went along the passage. She 
heard her door quietly close. 

The tears ran down to wet the pillow again, tears of im- 
potent anger against the man who had betrayed her little 
girl. When it was all over everything would be all right 
again, and Sue would realize that Mother was still the 
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faithful friend that Sue had adored and trusted so im- 
plicitly as a little child. She must not be weak any more, 
she must be steadfast for Sue. Steadfast, she said to 


herself; and set herself to endure until the morning 
light. 
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Chiaroscuro 


Sue was sitting listless and pale, in her mothet’s sitting- 
room, looking with eyes that ached with unshed, weak 
tears, out on to the deserted Common. Hardly listening, 
she heard as in a dream her mother say she was now 
going out to interview a surgeon. Sue nodded her head, 
and the nightmare of thoughts of what would be done 
to her plodded round in her head. She did not care any 
more. She hoped she would die, and then they would 
leave her alone, and there would be no more nightmares, 
No more of these horrible talks about the money: 
having to give up her usual holiday in the south of 
France, in order to find a hundred guineas to make 
her baby die. Mother was putting on her hat, saying she 
would be back in about an hour’s time. She heard her 
voice as in a dream. Mother kissed her. She was alone 
again. 

Suddenly a noise entered the dream, a high-pitched, 
uncertain whining. She started violently. Was it—could 
it be? She could not move for a moment, for the thump- 
ing of her heart. She threw up the window and leaned 
out, and saw Rick getting out of the naked-looking 
blue car. She shrank away from the window, but he 
looked up and saw her. He smiled, waving his hand. 

Sue ran down to open the front door. Together they 
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walked up to the sitting-room. He spoke in a matter of 
fact voice. 

*““You’re looking rather tired. Worried about any- 
thing?” 

“Oh no.” 

“I don’t suppose you’re looking forward to this 
operation.” 

‘Oh I—that was a silly letter. I’m not bothering a bit 
now,” she lied, her heart knocking. “It was nice of you 
to come. How—how are you?” Try and change the sub- 
ject, she thought. Now that he was there, with her, she 
felt strong enough for anything that might be expected 
of her. 

‘““Have a fag?” He held out a packet. ““Your hand’s 
cold.”’ He breathed upon it, then rubbed it briskly. He 
stopped, to strike a match. He breathed on the other 
hand, and chafed it between his hands. ‘‘Gosh, the new 
engine’s going well. Run in, at last. It’s marvellous. 
Smile, Sue—everything’s all right. That’s fixed, then. 
Good. We'll go toa talkie tonight. Pip sends his love, by 
the way, and hopes he will in due course have a little 
sister. What talkie would you like? Look at the paper, 
and choose, and don’t let’s be late this time. I like to see 
all the show.”’ He rubbed his unshaven chin against her 
cheek, gently. ‘““No time to shave. Gosh, it was a mar- 
vellous drive. I let her right out on the Barnet by-pass, 
and touched a hundred and ten. Too damned fast for 
English roads. I'll go and wash, if I may. Back soon. 
Well, aren’t you pleased to see me?” He kissed her, then 
sprang up and went to the bathroom. 

While he was splashing in the bathroom, Mrs. Fair 
returned. She came into the sitting-room, and after say- 
ing quickly how glad Sue must have been to see Richard 
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Scotforth again, she said: “Well, darling, I’ve found out 
quite a lot. It’s quite simple, really. We need two doctors 
to certify you are unfit, either physically or mentally, to 
be a mother. That can be arranged. What seems to me too 
awful is the hypocrisy of the whole thing. It’s what 
your father used to call eyewash. So don’t worry any 
more, darling girl.” 

Richard Scotforth came into the room. 

“‘How d’you do?” he said cordially. ““Sue looks well, 
doesn’t she? She’ll look much better after it’s all over. 
You ought to see Alethea now, Suel!”’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t understand,” said Mrs. Fair, look- 
ing at him curiously, and then at her daughter. 

“IT know it must have been very worrying for you,” 
said Scotforth. ‘But please don’t worry any more. I 
came up the instant I heard. I am the father of her child, 
biologically and morally—but that’s going into the false 
science of metaphysics. Let’s all go to a talkie tonight, 
dine first, to celebrate our general release from dull carel”’ 

Mrs. Fair’s face had gone white, and then bewildered, 
and then she looked from Sue to Scotforth in amaze- 
ment. 

“Forgive my jittery manner—I’m really very proud 
about it,” said Scotforth. ‘“Do excuse me—I’ve driven 
rather fast the last four hours. Average of nearly sixty, 
in fact. Too much.” 

**What can this all mean?” exclaimed Mrs. Fair. ““You 
ate proud about it! I simply cannot understand you. What 
appears to be amusing to you is, I assure you, a tragedy 
for my daughter and me.” 

“But, Mrs. Fair,” he said, “‘surely tragedy is a relative 
thing. No joke intended. I mean—well, you see, we are 
sort of related now, aren’t we? Really, I don’t mean to be 
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flippant. But Sue wants to have a baby, and when I told 
Alethea, she looked positively blooming, and said, as 
she kissed me: ‘Now Valentine will have someone to 
play with.’ She also said it would be the making 
of Sue. I told my eldest son, in confidence, of course, 
and he said it was ‘O.K. by him’. Of course he’s 
much more interested in the new engine than in the new 
baby.” 

““Haven’t you done enough already, without adding to 
our distress by this atrocious exhibition of bad taste?” 
replied Mrs. Fair. ““You are, or were, my daughter’s 
employer, and you show not the least sense of any 
remorse for what you have done. My daughter is a 
minor and I am her natural guardian. You speak as 
though she were your property. I consider your attitude 
outrageous.” 

“I really meant it when I asked your forgiveness for 
my manner,” said Scotforth, in a subdued voice. “I’ve 
driven very fast, in order to set both your minds at 
rest. Please don’t be unhappy any more!” 

“I don’t understand,” cried Mrs. Fair, sitting down 
on the sofa. “‘Can’t you see it from the point of view of 
Sue herself? You are much older than she is. You know 
the world. She is only nineteen, and very young for her 
age. How can you be so complacent about the terrible 
plight she is in—or would be in without my care and 
protection—that of an unmarried mother. Sue agrees 
with me of the only thing to be done. I will not, 
for her sake, say what I think of your conduct. But 
please have the decency not to interfere further in my 
daughter’s life. You have done enough harm already, 
God knows. As for your other heartless and frivolous 
remarks——”’ 
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‘*Mother,”’ said Sue, her voice low, but clear. ‘‘I have 
been wrong ever to allow myself to be diverted from my 
true feelings. My only reason for having this operation 
would be to save any possibility of scandal for Richard. 
Now that I know from him that it would be against his 
wishes, I feel an immense relief and happiness. I shall 
bear my baby normally, and do what I planned.” 

“‘And what was your plan, Sue?” asked Rick, gently, 
turning to her. 

Sue told him about her idea of taking rooms and 
writing articles. 

“T think it’s a good idea,” he said quietly. ‘““You will 
enjoy the struggle—like a boxer feeling the floor of the 
ring with his toes, before the first round. We'll meet 
sometimes, of course, won’t we? I must apologize for 
making you so anxious. Please don’t worry any more. 
By the way Sue, Alethea said, when I showed her your 
letter, that she was glad. It was what you needed to bring 
your life into focus, She’s a true woman. I say, can’t we 
all go for a walk? I’ve been sitting still in that beastly 
car for so long. Sue will be all right, Mrs. Fair, I promise 
you. I’ll see to everything. We will technically adopt the 
infant, if you like—but you can decide later. Gosh, 
there’s some power in this new engine.” He smiled at 
Mrs. Fair. Sue noticed the strained look on his face. He 
could no longer look at her mother. 

““Very well,” said Mrs. Fair, “‘I shall have no more to 
do with the business. You and Sue must make your own 
arrangements. I have done what I thought best for 
everyone in this wretched affair—you think otherwise. 
You have ruined my only child, putting false values and 
false ideals into her young and impressionable head; and 
what is worse than anything, you have come between 
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our love for each other—we who have never had a 
secret from one another until you came into her life.” 
She hid her face in her hands. 

“Please don’t worry, Mrs. Fair. Sue will be well and 
happy, really she will.” 

“I don’t want to hear you. Please go.” 

Scotforth was looking haggard. ‘Sue, will you come 
for a short walk on the Common before I drive back?” 

Sue nodded. “‘Mother, please don’t be unhappy, it 
will be all right, truly.” She kissed her mother. She had 
never felt so happy, so sure of herself. She put on a coat 
and thrust a hat on her head. With hands loosely clasped, 
they walked across the Common for some way in 
silence. 

**Thank you, my dear, for letting me be myself. They 
will not understand your action. You see, you’re too 
good to be true.” 

He laughed bitterly. ‘““No, I’m just cunning, to avoid 
possible ugly consequences, probably. That’s all. Let’s 
go and have a pint of beer.” 

“Rather.” 

In the pub, Sue asked: “‘How is Petrel? Are you 
happy?” | 

Rick’s face, so mobile, so happy and young one 
moment, so tired and lined the next, lost all animation. 
‘*The other day we were walking on the cliffs,” he said 
in a dull voice, ‘‘Petrel striding out, keeping in step 
with me, her small curly head thrown back. For the past 
hour I had been trying to say something to her. At last, 
sweating and cold, I said: ‘I can’t bear it—tell me—do 
you—care for me?’ And without looking my way she 
pointed to a bird and said: ‘/s that a herring-gull, or a 
tern?’ I didn’t know whether she had heard my question. 
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Another half-hour of cold misery, I asked again, and 
again she evaded me. I’m afraid she has no feeling for 
me.” 

‘But Rick, she is so young. I understand why she 
didn’t answer you. She is giving herself time. I believe 
she realized suddenly what a tremendous responsibility is 
being thrown on her. You told her you would leave 
Alethea and the children, if she would come away with 
you, didn’t your” 

*‘No. I said I could not bear to hurt anyone. But I 
thought Alethea would be happier away from me. So I 
would be divorced by her, for her sake. I mean this, Sue. 
We jag each other’s lives away. I am quick and must 
economize myself for my work. I think an efficient 
civilization is the spirit of God, and that thought is my 
whole life. She shall have three quarters of what I earn. 
I told Petrel this, and she replied nothing; and after a 
while asked me if I would lend her my Bugatti to race 
on Brooklands. She lives for engines, for racing and 
all that, and is ambitious, you see. And her mother is 
ambitious for her daughter. Her mother’s point of view 
is that Iam morbid and incomplete owing to my home 
life, and I must begin again, and so be a very successful 
playwright—a social success, she means, with plenty of 
money. It’s hell, Sue. For you see, Petrel doesn’t really 
care a damn about me,”’ he ended in a mutter, miserably. 

“She is very young, Rick. She may not be sure, she 
may be testing herself. If what I have learnt of her 
character from your letters is a true picture, then that is 
true of her. She is utterly honest. Why don’t you just be 
happy and natural with her, fora while? Try not to show 
you are aching for her to speak her heart. She will soon 
speak it if you stop asking her.” : 
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“I wish I could believe you, Sue. If only I could be 
with her as I am with you. Just natural, and saying what 
I want to say.” 

**That’s only because you know me well. And because 
there is no strain between us.” 

“Shall I go back to Cornwall today, Sue, or shall I go 
home to Alethea and the little boys, or stay up to be with 
your I asked Petrel when I left two days ago, if I should 
come back, and she answered: ‘Let me drive the Bug, 
and I'll answerl’ She wants to race the Bugatti on 
Brooklands—I told you, didn’t I? She told me she wanted 
help to start in life. She says she’ll kiss me if I persuade 
her parents not to send her back to school. And yet——” 
he paused, ‘‘she doesn’t care for me, I know she doesn’t.” 

*““Of course she does, Rick. You must go back today 
and see her.” Sue’s hand, now warm, clasped his aa 
and released it. 

*““Come, we must go back,” she said. ““You must go 
back to her. So you must start now.” 

“Write to me, won’t you?” he said, giving her a look 
that made her heart ache. “T’'ll write to you, Sue. And 
don’t worry, will you? We'll always be friends, won’t 
we? Here, take this. I nearly forgot it.”” He took a note- 
case from his pocket and gave her some notes. “Keep 
them, you ass. Write to me for more, won’t you? 
Dammit, you’re my best friend. Good-bye.” 
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sting the following days Sue began to look fora bed- 
sitting room in one of the northern suburbs. Mrs. Fair 
wondered if she herself had suddenly grown older or 
whether Sue had suddenly turned into another person. 
She found it useless to speak to Sue onthe subject. She 
simply replied: ‘‘Please don’t upset yourself, mother,” 
and that was that. She discussed it with David Johnston- 
White. 

“Tl talk to her. I’ll see to it, my dear. Don’t you 
worry. What selfish little creatures girls are these days. 
Never a thought of the worry and sorrow they bring to 
their parents. I’ll see to it.” 

That afternoon, as Sue was writing to a possible 
future landlady, there was knock on the front door. She 
went down to open it, and Mr. Johnston-White dressed 
in his usual tail-coat, tall hat, and grey spats, pushed 
past her mother, saying: ““You go for a stroll, my dear. 
Can I have a word with you in private, Susanna?” 

Sue was amused at the quick glance he gave to her 
figure. “Yes, by all means,” she replied. 

They sat opposite each other. Sue offered him a 
cigarette. He waved away the case. 

*‘Now look here, young woman. As you probably 
know, I’m very fond of your mother, and I am most 
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concerned to see her being worn out nervously and 
physically by this wretched business of yours.” 

“Yes, I shouldn’t have told her. I realize that. I thought 
she would share my own feelings.” 

“‘Personally I’m inclined to think she takes too serious 
a view of it. Her New England upbringing may have 
something to do with it. If you were my daughter, I 
should let you get on with it. But look here, you say that 
you'll never fall in love with anyone else, so that the 
handicap of having an illegitimate child in the finding of 
a husband for yourself won’t affect you. Now I’m what 
is called a man of the world, I suppose. I’ve not only 
had several women in my life, but, well—literally 
dozens and dozens. I’ve had young girls, married 
women, prostitutes, virgins, and they all say: “You are 
the only man in my life, etc.—but bless me, they’re 
right as ninepence in a week or two’s time after saying 
a tearful farewell.” 

Sue felt an almost uncontrollable gaiety coming over 
her. He was speaking exactly as Rick had said he would 
—and Rick had never met him. David Johnston-White 
had been a fairly well-known cricketer, a member of his 
county eleven; life had been simple and easy for him, 
inheriting his father’s business and a Recruiting staff job 
during the War. And through everything he had worn 
that satisfied man-of-the-world air, that look of careless 
male superiority. Poor old White, getting on for sixty, 
plain as it was possible to imagine, graceless bulky face 
and bulky body, without a glow of humour, and here 
he was, saying with a pride that he could not keep 
from his voice, that he had had dozens of women. 
She felt she would like to know the circumstances of 
each conquest. But she said: 
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“I say, it’s very nice of you, to bother about me. I'll 
respect your confidence, but——” 

*<Oh, that’s all right,” said White, waggling a tooth- 
pick in his front teeth, “‘your mother knows all about it. 
A very broad-minded and sympathetic woman, your 
mother. A splendid woman.” He took off his pince-nez 
spectacles, and polished them on his handkerchief. Sue 
was amused to see that he still retained the habit, as 
though he were a commercial traveller with a displayed 
sample, of carefully folding his handkerchiefs after 
blowing his nose; this habit had irritated her so much 
as a child. This done, he thoughtfully sucked the tooth- 
pick and put it back into his vest pocket. 

“Well, what was I saying. Oh yes. I mean, you are 
young. You will of course have other—shall we say— 
admirers. You have been taken advantage of—you, an 
innocent and, well yes, attractive girl, by a selfish, let us 
be frank, man. You imagine you are in love with him. 
But I'll warrant you, if you do the sensible thing and 
undergo this, shall we say, operation, quite a simple 
thing I, well, know from my own—that is—I know it 
is, you'll have forgotten him in no time. Whereas if you 
allow yourself to have his child, then you'll probably rue 
it the moment the first, how shall I put it, excitement is 
over. And then it will be too late. Damn it, girl, you’re 
young! You’ve got plenty of chances yet.” 

“I think you’re rather mistaken about me,” said Sue. 
‘“You see, I’ve tried to tell mother, but she won’t be- 
lieve me, that this is not my first lover. I had my first 
lover just after I was eighteen. You see, I’m not inex- 
perienced, or as you’d say, innocent.” She felt inclined 
to tell White about his nephew Maurice, but could see 
nothing to be gained by it. 
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“Oh, really?” said White, looking up and regarding 
her with new interest. “‘Oh, well. Really, I had no idea. 
I see. Oh, well, that makes it, what is the phrase—not a 
case of virgo intacta, eh?” He recovered himself quickly. 
He had been about to wink. “That alters the whole 
thing, of course. Well, well, I won’t take up your time 
any longer. Well, er—I’ve always wanted to do some- 
thing to help you. Here’s a present. It should either help 
towards the—er—little, very slight, I know, operation— 
or towards a pram!” He laughed, showing long yellow 
teeth. He took a pen from a vest pocket, and a cheque- 
book from another. He wrote out a cheque in his large, 
sprawling writing. 

‘‘Here, take this. No, on second thoughts, I'll keep it 
for you. You’ll need it later. Pll write to you. A wonder- 
ful woman, your mother, but feels things too much. Yes. 
Well, good luck,” and feeling glad he hadn’t yielded to 
a sentimental impulse about money, he took his leave, 
making a note to give Madeline fifty pounds instead, for 
Susanna. He would make it a condition that she didn’t 
tell Sue where it had come from. Pretty girl, Susanna. 
She didn’t look in the least as though she were in pod. 
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Ths taxi containing Sue and a small quantity of lug- 
gage drew up outside a house in one of the decayed 
squares in Canonbury where trees grew, tramcars were 
audible, andthelargepaving-stones were unevenand drab. 

Sue had wanted to get away from her mother’s house 
as quickly as possible, and had answered a “‘bed-sitting 
with board to let”? advertisement in the local newspaper. 
Mrs. Rigby was the name of her landlady. The advertise- 
ment had added “‘tenant must be fond children”. That 
had appealed to Sue, also. She supposed, on re-reading 
the advertisement and remarking the low rental com- 
pared with other similar advertisements, that Mrs. 
Rigby had had difficulty in letting her rooms on account 
of the children. Everything seemed to be in Sue’s favour. 
She had written to Mrs. Rigby telling her that she was in 
“‘straitened circumstances” and was expecting a baby 
in August. Mrs. Rigby’s reply had been friendly and 
written in an educated handwriting. 

The taxi-driver had had some difficulty in finding 
Evelyn Square. At last he had been told it was in a cul- 
de-sac off the main road, near a fish-shop where dark 
masses of live eels writhed miserably over one another. 

The houses were of dirty brick standing before a 
square of sooty grass and trees behind railings. 
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‘I think this is the place,”’ said the taxi-driver doubt- 
fully, turning in his seat and sliding open the movable 
glass panel facing Sue. It was strange that a taxi-driver 
should be uncertain, she thought. The driver beckoned 
to a postman, who nodded to his question. Sue got out 
and paid the fare. 

She pushed open the iron gate, which squeaked on its 
one hinge; the lower hinge had rusted away. She walked 
up the steps. At the top was a stone urn, containing a 
dead shrub. In the area below the steps was a child’s 
broken chair leaning on three legs beside an upturned 
tea chest; a scooter lay on its side on the flagstones. A 
very small girl scraping with a wooden seaside spade in 
a corner of the area stood up. “‘Hullo,” said Sue. The 
child drooped the corners of her mouth and put her arm 
across her eyes. 

The front door opened. 

“Mrs. Richardsonp”’ said a pale young woman. 

“Yes,” said Sue smiling. ““Good afternoon, are you 
Mrs. Rigby?” 

“Yes. How do you do? Won’t you come inside. Let 
me take one of your cases, the stairs are rather steep. I 
expect you’d like to see your room.” Mrs. Rigby spoke 
nervously yet with friendliness. She had faded grey eyes, 
wide open and anxious, and light brown hair which she 
was obviously growing. It had reached the stage when 
it was too short to put up and too long to be bobbed. 
Her pale blue woollen jumper was shrunk to an awk- 
ward length. Sue noticed that Mrs. Rigby was contin- 
ually pulling it down over her brown tweed skirt which 
the jumper was not long enough to meet. Her white 
legs were bare, with black patent leather shoes, of which 
the straps were unbuttoned. 
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‘‘This is your room. I have arranged the furniture in 
the way I thought would give you most room to move 
about, but if you’d like, say, the washstand over in the 
corner here, do please say, and I’ll come and help you 
shift it. I put those few old pictures up. They’re only 
old. I expect you’ve got your own photographs and 
things to put up. I shan’t be offended if you take these 
down. But I thought they made it look a bit more 
homely. Run down to the garden, darling,” she said in 
flat tones to the little girl who stood with her face hidden 
in the tweed skirt. “I’m talking to Mrs. Richardson. Say 
how d’you do, Mrs. Richardson. She’s pretending to be 
shy. Run down, there’s a good girl. There, I'll leave you 
to get unpacked. This is Una. Derek, my little boy, goes 
to school.” Smiling nervously, she closed the door. 

The room was small, with a little folding iron bed, a 
small wardrobe, a large moulded mahogany dressing- 
table, a marble-topped wash-stand with matching 
mouldings, and a table with two drawers. That will be 
handy for typing, thought Sue. No chest of drawers. 
Well, she could manage with the wardrobe. The floor 
was covered with new linoleum of a florid pattern, a 
small gas stove with kettle ring, and a window looking 
out on to roofs and dark brick walls. 

She unlatched the window fastener and tried to pull 
the top window down. It was very stiff, then came down 
suddenly with a bang, the sash cord hanging frayed. 
Thank God it hasn’t broken the glass, thought Sue. Oh 
well, it was nearly summer now and she liked much 
fresh air, so it could stay open. 

She unpacked her two suitcases, arranging her clothes 
in the wardrobe, which smelt strongly of moth balls and 
new varnish. Then she sat down at the little table and 
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wrote a list of oddments she wanted to buy after tea. No, 
she would have to go out first. She remembered sud- 
denly. How silly of her not to have got one before, but 
she hadn’t thought of it. She must keep her gloves on 
and go out now. 

‘Are you there, Mrs. Rigby?” she called, having put 
on her hat and gloves again. She saw three doors open- 
ing off a short passage overlooking the stairs, and did 
not know which one to enter. 

“Yes, please come in Mrs. Richardson.” Mrs. Rigby 
appeared at the farther doorway with some knitting in 
her hand. ‘‘This is the sitting-room.” 

Sue went into the room, which was pleasantly though 
cheaply furnished. The cretonne curtains, which were 
too short for the bay window, were of a different pattern 
from the cretonne covering the chesterfield. The carpet 
was worn and stained, the walls fingermarked and 
smeared. There was a vase of paper flowers in the 
hearth. 

Mrs. Rigby said: “In winter I don’t have a fire here, 
as I’m working in the kitchen most of the day, and I go 
to bed early, so as to save coal. I hope you don’t like 
sitting up too late at night. I always go to bed in summer 
before I have to light the gas.” She spoke swiftly, look- 
ing with her pale eyes at Sue, nervously pulling down 
the jumper. ““Mrs. Richardson,” she went on, beckoning 
to Sue to sit down, and looking sadly at her new tenant, 
“I’m afraid—I’m afraid this isn’t quite the kind of 
place you are accustomed to. But I am sure you are 
very welcome here. I find it lonely when the children 
are in bed. Mrs. Ledgerwood has the ground floor of the 
house, and she’s very friendly, but I don’t see much of 
her. She’s a teacher at the high-school, and out most of 
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the day. I do hope you’ll find it comfortable, and that 
the children won’t bother you. You see, I am in very 
straitened circumstances. My husband... .” 

“Tam going to be very happy here, Mrs. Rigby,” said 
Sue. “T like my room and I’m sure we'll get on fine. I 
want you please to let me help you with the housework, 
do odd jobs. I like helping. And if you ever want to leave 
your little girl with me to go out shopping, I shall be 
happy to play with her. I love children.” 

“Oh, that is good of you, Mrs. Richardson. Una is 
rather a tie sometimes. But don’t let me keep you. Iam 
so glad you do not find it too—too poor here. I was 
afraid you might have had a very different idea of the 
place.” 

Sue once again reassured her cheerfully, and having 
found out the direction of the nearest shopping centre, 
set off. 

She walked along flagstones for a while, then turned 
up a side-street and reached the tram and bus route. She 
walked along by the shops until she came to a small 
watchmaker’s, who had a tray of second-hand jewellery 
in his narrow shop window. 

Sue pushed open the door into the shop, where a little 
bent old man with a magnifying glass screwed into his 
eye was peering into the works of a large watch. He laid 
the watch down carefully, and removed the glass, 

‘Good afternoon, missie, and what can I do for you?” 

“I am looking out for a plain silver ring, not necessar- 
ily a new one. I see you have some second-hand silver 
jewellery in your window.” 

“A plain silver ring,” repeated the old man slowly. 
“‘Rather after the style of a wedding ring, was it, 
missier”’ 
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“Well, yes, I suppose so—just a plain ring.” Sue felt 
her cheeks grow hot. 

“TI think I’ve just the thing,” said the watchmaker, 
pulling out a box and selecting a ring from it. “Funny 
thing: a young lady ordered it the other day. But blow 
me if she didn’t come in later with her sweetheart and 
he chose her a gold one instead!” 

*‘Really?”’ said Sue. Not much chance of Jers suddenly 
being changed to gold, she thought, smiling. She 
hesitated, then slipped it on the third finger of her right 
hand. It fitted perfectly. 

*‘How much, please?” 

‘Five shillings. A perfect fit, if it’s for yourself.” 

Sue paid the money and left the shop with the tiny 
envelope containing the ring in her bag. Then she went 
into a telephone kiosk, and opened the directory, pre- 
tending to peer at it, while opening her bag. She took 
out the ring from the envelope and slipping it on her 
third left-hand finger she closed her eyes and whispered 
passionately the words: “With my body I thee worship, 
till death us do part.” It was all she could remember of 
the lines she had perused so often as a schoolgirl. Then 
blinking the foolish tears from her eyes, Sue ran all the 
way back to Evelyn Square, glancing continually at her 
ring, and humming the air of the love song of Siegmund 
and Sieglinde for her wedding march. 
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Daring her talk with Mrs. Rigby that evening, when 
the two children had been put to bed in the room they 
shared with their mother, Sue learnt that Evelyn Square 
was to be pulled down within the following year, to 
make room for a wireless set factory. Every day for the 
past eighteen months Mrs. Rigby and other tenants of 
the Square had been expecting to receive notice to quit. 
Finally, she was told that the houses would not be pulled 
down for another year. But the tenants were restless and 
unsure, and had developed the attitude that nothing 
mattered, because their houses were soon going to be 
pulled down. And so no one bothered to whiten the 
front steps with hearthstone, no one polished the brass 
letter-boxes and door-knockers, it was not worth while 
planting flowers in the little gardens, the tenants made 
the excuse to take less trouble with their housework. 
The bathroom, which Sue inspected as she washed 
before going to bed that night, was typical of Mrs. 
Rigby’s attitude. The bath, a painted one, bore traces of 
various levels of many days’ bath water. Sue had dropped 
her soap and had to look for it under the bath where the 
floor was thick with dust which clung to many forgotten 
objects lying beneath—one or two corks, a piece of pink 
soap, a child’s toy boat, hairpins, a dry flannel, an old 
shoe, a piece of bread with a bite out of it. The grey 
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painted door was smeared with greasy-black finger- 
marks, and strips of blue and white checked wallpaper 
had been prized off and ripped by childish fingers. The 
soap-dish was marbled with dry and slimy patches of 
ancient soap. Una’s little pot standing in the corner was 
unwashed. 

After breakfast the next morning, a meal eaten in the 
kitchen, Sue suggested cheerfully that she should make 
the care of the bathroom one of her new duties, and also 
the washing up after breakfast. 

She had never found much interest in housework, but 
knowing that her efforts in this uncared-for house would 
make a difference to her own feeling for the place, and 
perhaps inspire Mrs. Rigby with a little house-pride, she 
set to work with genuine enjoyment. It gave her pleasure 
to scrub the porcelain sink, ridding it of hardened grease 
and tea-leaf stains, to scrub the shelves above it, erasing 
dirty marks and ancient spilt washing-powder, to polish 
the brass taps coated with countless splashes of greasy 
washing-up water, and to wash thoroughly the rubber 
tablecloth. At breakfast that morning Sue had noticed 
that this felt sticky to the touch and was stained with 
egg specks and dull in patches where milk had been spilt. 
As she emptied the bowl of warm soapy water into the 
sink the water flowed sluggishly down the outlet pipe. 
It gurgled with bubbles, and drained away with a snore. 

Sue mentioned the pipe to Mrs. Rigby, because the 
gurgling water smelt bad. 

“I know,” said Mrs. Rigby. “It’s been like it ever 
since I came. They say it’s a fault in the way the pipes are 
curved. I can’t possibly afford to have the plumbers in. 
Besides, what’s the use? No good improving a place that 
will soon be pulled down.” 
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The bathroom soon shone with Sue’s vigorous scrub- 
bing, polishing and sluicing. She had been apprehensive 
lest Mrs. Rigby be offended by her interference. But she 
need not have worried. Mrs. Rigby proceeded with her 
half-hearted mat shakings out of the windows, and her 
anxious calls to Una in the area not to get herself in a 
mess, and made no comment. Once she remarked: 

“I hope you won’t mind my mentioning it, Mrs. 
Richardson, but as you know, the drought has made us 
very short of water. I think we ought to be careful. Think 
how terrible it would be to be rationed for water!” 

Perhaps that accounted somewhat for the unwashed 
appearance of the rooms and the children, thought Sue. 
Yes, she promised to be careful. 

“Una, Una, you dirty little girl. Oh dear, you are a 
worry to your poor mummie. How often must I tell you 
not to wipe your hands on your frock. Oh dear, more 
washing.” 

Una looked up for a moment from her play of making 
a pudding of earth and grass-pluckings and water in her 
seaside bucket, pushing her tangled tawny curls out of 
her eyes with a muddy finger, and went on with her 
game unheeding. The mother sighed and continued 
flicking her duster. 

Sue took the brass polish from the kitchen shelf and 
went down to clean the letter-box and the door-knocker. 
It comes up lovely! she thought to herself with enjoy- 
ment, imagining she was a char with a man’s tweed cap 
on her head. She remembered a char that once came to 
help her mother with the spring cleaning. She had stiff 
hennaed curls surrounding her pale waxlike cheeks, and 
worked in a peacock blue taffeta dress with brown plim- 
solls,and spoke of not being used to this sort of thing. 
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Working in 16a Evelyn Square was fine, because you 
saw some change for your trouble. 

“Don’t overtire yourself, will you, Mrs. Richardson? 
It’s so important for you to keep fit. I did far too much 
before my babies came. I nearly lost little Una. I had a 
ghastly time. But I mustn’t go alarming you, must IP” 
She smiled wanly from her pale eyes. They must have 
been rich and deep grey once, thought Sue. But all of 
her sadnesses had absorbed some of their colour. ““You 
look very strong, Mrs. Richardson. So young, too. I 
must say I was glad to have a bit of life and enjoyment 
after J was married, before thinking of a family. But 
there you are, they come unasked, and are welcome, and 
then we wouldn’t be without them for worlds. Some- 
thing to live for. Oh Una, Una, you are a bad little 
thing. Just look. Oh dear. What is the good of tidying 
up?” 

Una had taken advantage of her mother’s conversa- 
tion and had climbed on to a chair to her favourite and 
most forbidden plaything—Mrs. Rigby’s workbasket. 
She had rolled the reels of cotton over the floor, pre- 
tending they were racehorses, until they had hidden 
themselves under the sideboard and _ chesterfield. 
Lengths of cotton had become entangled with her 
ankles and fingers. Tape, scraps of material saved for 
patching and making false-hems, lay tumbled on the 
floor with tape measure, darning wool and scissors. 

“Oh Una. Oh what have you done to your hair? Now 
what a sight. It’ll take months to grow. Oh dear.” 

Una, her racehorses lost, had found the scissors and 
cut off the too-long fringe which always got in her eyes 
and tickled. Now her little high forehead was exposed, 
with jagged tufts of tawny hair cut almost to the roots. 
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“It’s all right,” said Sue. “‘T’ll help. Here, give me the 
poker, Una. I'll fetch out the cotton reels. Look, Mrs. 
Rigby, if you part her hair at the side it will hardly 
notice.” 

But Mrs. Rigby, almost in tears, was slapping the little 
girl and putting her to bed. Una screamed and screamed, 
sobbing and retching. Then Mrs. Rigby was trying to 
soothe her. Sue tried to shut out the terrible sounds by 
clattering with washing-up in the kitchen, but Una had 
got one of her turns, as Mrs. Rigby explained later. At 
last Una was very sick, and then lay pale and exhausted 
on the bed, clutching an ancient rag doll, until she slept. 


Sue had put an advertisement Axthors’ MS. intelligently 
and neatly typed in three literary weeklies and now had 
enough work to keep her occupied. She typed in her 
room, sometimes working very late in order to get some- 
thing finished in time. She paid Mrs. Rigby two shillings 
extra a week for the gas she used. 

One evening, nearly two months after she had come to 
live in Evelyn Square, when Sue sat knitting in the 
sitting-room, now almost dark, Mrs. Rigby said, after 
a silence in which Sue knew she was summoning her 
courage to say something: 

‘Mrs. Richardson, I do hope you won’t mind my 
saying so, but have you made any arrangements about 
where you will have your baby? I mean, wouldn’t it be 
nicer for you, and cheaper, too, to have it here. There 
is a little nurse just up the road, who charges a guinea 
and a half a week. I could lend a hand.” 

“It’s very kind of you, but I shall get into St. Olive’s 
Hospital if I can,” said Sue. I couldn’t have it here, she 
thought, tears suddenly coming into her eyes as she 
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thought of the conditions in which some women had 
their babies. I couldn’t lie here and listen to Una’s parox- 
isms of sobbing and retching. I couldn’t lie in all this 
uncared-for house, on my little lumpy iron bed. Asudden 
fear of what pains she must one day endure caught her. 

“Oh, how brave you are, Mrs. Richardson. I could 
never go into a hospital. But you are so plucky in every- 
thing you do.” 

Poor Mrs. Rigby, thought Sue. She had never been 
admired so whole-heartedly as she was by this sad, 
hopeless woman. 
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The out-patients’ department of St. Olive’s Maternity 
Hospital had its entrance at the foot of a flight of stone 
steps. Early one morning Sue walked down these with 
beating heart. She had written to Poppy, telling her briefly 
that she was going to havea baby. She had remembered 
that Poppy had once mentioned that she knew one of 
the doctors who practised at the hospital. Poppy had 
written an enthusiastic letter by return of post, enclosing 
a letter of introduction to the matron from her doctor 
friend. She had suggested a meeting with Sue, but Sue 
had felt shy that her friend should see her shabby clothes 
and altered figure. 

She went along a short passage and into a long bare 
room, furnished with narrow wooden benches. A short, 
gtey-haired woman in nurse’s uniform, and wearing very 
thick spectacles, peered at her. 

“Mrs. Richardson? Have you brought a specimen 
with you? No; well in future please bring one with you 
every time you come. Taken first thing in the morning. 
Labelled with your name.” She handed Sue a small glass 
beaker and led her to a row of four wooden doors ina 
stone passage outside. 

Sue returned a few minutes later, trembling with ner- 
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vousness and humiliation, and trying to conceal the 
beaker with her handbag. 

Without ceremony the grey-haired nurse took the 
beaker from her and disappeared through a door with it. 
Perspiration trickled down Sue’s back. 

‘“Take a.seat on that bench on the right, mother,” 
said a younger nurse beside her. 

Sue looked round with flushed cheeks. Could the 
nurse mean herself? Mother! 

“Do you mean mepP” 

“Sit down there with the others.” 

Trying to hold her head high, and trying to keep tears 
of shame and fear from her eyes, Sue walked to the bench 
and sat down. 

All round her, sitting motionless, many of them silent, 
wete women. The room was sickly with the smell of 
unwashed women. After a minute or two, feeling that 
her entrance had ceased to be a diversion, she dared to 
look up and glance swiftly round the room. The women, 
who sat expressionless and patient, were poorly dressed. 
In spite of its being summer, many of them wore winter 
coats, many of them not meeting in front across their 
bulkiness. She found it a strange and awesome experience 
to be one of fifty women, all in various stages of preg- 
nancy. She wondered if her face would become drawn 
and haggard like the faces around her. She felt the 
terror of being in a trap. Many of the faces, pale and 
resigned, looked almost evil, so thin and worn above 
the disproportionate misshapen bodies. The feeling of 
aloofness she had had on entering the place had left her, 
and with beating heart she knew she had become one 
with these silent mothers. Why didn’t they bring some 
knitting to do, she wondered. And then she realized that 
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to most of the women this visit to the clinic every so 
often was perhaps the only freedom they ever got—trest 
from children, stuffy homes and anxious husbands. 

Some of the women near her were talking in low 
voices. She found herself listening to one of them, who 
looked quite sixty, and who spoke with a soft Irish 
accent. She was dressed untidily, her black hair unkempt 
about her thin white cheeks, her worn hands grimed. 
She held on her lap a surprisingly beautiful boy of about 
three. 

“This will be the seventh,” she was saying. ‘‘I’ve tried 
everything to get rid of it—medicine—all money could 
buy. I’ve even been in a bus smash, and that wouldn’t 
shift it.”” She laughed with a low chuckle. “I haven’t got 
anything for it yet, bar a shawl. My old man’s on the 
dole. Last week the doctor said it would be born any 
time now. They don’t know nothing.” She spoke 
placidly. 

A young, fair woman sitting two places from Sue 
sniggered: ‘“My ’usband and me thought we was clever, 
but not quite clever enough, I reckon.” 

Her neighbour laughed. “‘Oh, I fell the night of my 
sister’s weddin’, Didn’t want a kiddy, but I suppose we’d 
had a bit to drink and was careless-like. Them female 
remedy pills they hadvertise ain’t a bit of good. Money 
down the pan.” She put a hand to the ear of her neigh- 
bour and whispered something which made them both 
laugh. 

Sue was now listening intently to the talk around her. 
With a shock she realized that none of the women here 
with her were having babies because they wanted them. 
They had, in their own words, been caught. They were 
all going to produce a being into the-world which had 
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been conceived unwittingly, the conception ehooverS 
with dismay. 

“T always say to my ’usband, all this pain coming inst 
for five minutes’ pleasure. Pleasure! All right for the men! 
Pleasure—I don’t think.” 

There was a hush; the grey-haired nurse was trying to 
speak. 

“Is Mrs. Bennett here? Speak up, please.” 

Mrs. Bennett, who was sitting in front of Sue, half 
rose from the bench—Sue noticed she had been going to 
raise her hand. She looked as though she had not long 
left school. Mrs. Bennett cleared her throat and mur- 
muted yes. 

“Speak up, please, mother. Did you bring your speci- 
men this morning?” 

Sue could sense the humiliation and embarrassment of 
little Mrs. Bennett and wished she could help her. 

‘*Yes, sister.” 

“You did? Well, it’s not here. What was it like?” 

There was a murmur of laughter round the room, and 
Sue had an impulse to get up and shout: “‘Let me out, 
let me out, I don’t want to be here. I don’t want a baby.” 
She heard her neighbour whisper: 

‘“What did the old girl think it was like? Same as all 
the rest, I suppose. Or did she expect ’er to say it was 
like a pint of old and mild? I ask you!” 

Mrs. Bennett could not face giving her answer across 
the length of the room. She rose and walked up to the 
sister and there was a whispered conversation between 
them. The amusement subsided and the women lost 
interest, and went on discussing themselves and former 
confinements. 

Sue tried in imagination to raise herself from the level 
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of the women around her. More than ever they seemed 
like trapped animals, resigned to the impossibility of 
escape. 

A probationer was bringing round cups of tea and 
biscuits. Sue watched the others putting a penny on the 
tray as they took a cup and a biscuit. She was grateful for 
the tea, and put down her penny. 

Scarcely had she finished her drink when the grey- 
haired sister came to her and handed her a chart with her 
name on it. Sue read Sasanna Richardson (M)—the M for 
married. There were columns headed with medical terms 
which interested Sue, but which she did not understand. 
She was told to go to one of the cubicles adjoining the 
room, and take off her clothes, for an examination. 

Tremblingly, Sue undressed in the narrow cubicle 
with its inadequate curtain pulled across. She hung her 
clothes on the peg. A notice warned her not to leave 
anything of value in the cubicle. She put on the striped 
flannel garment lying on the chair—a sort of shirt reach- 
ing to her knees, and buttoning down the front. She 
wanted to laugh at the comicsight she must look—there 
were several important buttons missing from the gar- 
ment. The grey-haired sister came by and pulled the cur- 
tain back. ‘“When you’re ready, wrap the blanket round 
your waist, pull back the curtain, and sit on your chair, 
mother. Let’s see, you’re the students’ case, aren’t your”’ 
Without waiting for a reply she passed on. 

Whatever did that mean, Sue wondered, her heart 
beginning to thump again. She asked her neighbour, a 
bright-faced girl with little stiff black curls plastered 
round her forehead. ‘‘Oh, every fourth patient they 
register is a students’ case. It means a lot of young 
fellers come and prod you about. My ’usband would go 
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nuts if he thought a man would see me with nothink on. 
I ’ave to tell ’im it’s all lady doctors ’erel”’ 

The sister returned and told Sue to follow her. Sue’s 
legs felt shaky, and her heart beat sickeningly fast. 
Suppose there was something wrong, suppose she 
should have to have a Cesarian. Sue had been reading 
about maternity cases in a book Mrs. Rigby had lent 
her. Oh God, please let me be all right, she cried within 
herself. 

She was led into another cubicle with white curtains, 
in which was a high, hard couch, covered in white. A 
white enamelled table stood in a corner, with a wash 
basin, a clean towel, and several kidney-shaped white 
enamel saucers. What are they going to do to me, she 
wondered, as she slipped off her shoes and stretched 
herself on the couch. 

Two young men, looking as though they had only 
left school a few months before, came in, chatting to- 
gether. Without looking at Sue’s face, or indeed regard- 
ing her in any way as a person, one lifted the blanket laid 
across her legs. 

“On your left side please, mother,” he said cheerfully. 

Sue couldn’t help grinning to herself to be called 
mother by a schoolboy. 

“Tell me if I hurt you,” he said, as with strong gentle 
hands he felt and pressed. 

A girl walked in, also a student. She had a pale, 
freckled face, and thin lips. Her hands were hard and 
unyielding. Sue bit her lips; it hurt. 

Then the doctor, who said ““Good morning, mother” 
in a pleasant voice, examined her. 

**Let’s see, you’re about five and a half months gone?”’ 
He placed a small bright metal cone-shaped instrument 
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against her and put his ear to it. Sue felt a stirring inside 
her. Her heart beat fast with excitement: he was listening 
to her baby’s heartbeats. The doctor washed his hands, 
asked her a few brief questions, made some entries on her 
chart, and told her she could get dressed. 

“Am I... is it going to be all right?” she asked, 
timidly. 

‘*“Good heavens, yes.”’ The doctor smiled. 

She dressed and returned to her bench, learning from 
her neighbour that the Irish woman Sue had overheard 
talking had been “‘taken queer” and a nutse had escorted 
her to the main hospital building. 

After a weary half-hour’s waiting she was told to go 
to the Lady Almoner’s office. 

The Lady Almoner was a tall, stout woman, with 
magnificent black hair under her high white cap, and 
shrewd eyes. 

Sue sat down. Lying on the desk was the letter of 
introduction from Poppy’s friend. She had asked Poppy 
to mention to the doctor that she wanted to be entered 
in the hospital register as Mrs. Richardson. Poppy had 
written back to say that her friend had mentioned this 
in his letter to the matron, but had also stated Sue’s true 
circumstances. “‘He says you have left it rather late, and 
they are more likely to admit you if they know your 
history.” 

Sue sat very quiet as the Lady Almoner perused the 
letter. 

*T see. Well, how much can you afford—what is 
roughly your weekly income?” 

‘Roughly thirty shillings a week,” said Sue. 

“Can you manage to pay two guineas inclusive for 
pre-natal examination and the confinement?” 
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“Oh yes. Oh thank you very much.” 

The Lady Almoner handed her a card which entitled 
Sue to go to the hospital in an L.C.C. ambulance, should 
she be taken in labour in the small hours of the morning; 
also a printed list of infant’s clothes to take with her for 
the child to wear on leaving the hospital. It would wear 
the hospital clothes during its ten days in St. Olive’s. 

“Oh and will it be all right about my being called 
Mrs. Richardson? That is the name on my chart.” 

“I’m afraid we can’t allow that. The hospital authori- 
ties are very strict about that sort of thing. Your chart 
must beat your true name and estate—married or single. 
I’m sorry, but those are the rules. You understand, we 
keep files of all our cases, and if there is ever a lawsuit, 
involving a child born here, or a woman delivered here, 
our files are supposed to be impeccable evidence.” 

Sue’s chart lay beside the Lady Almoner. She scratched 
out Sasanna Richardson (M) and wrote Susanna Fair (S). 

Feeling extraordinarily happy, Sue ran up the steps, 
but checked herself, lest she trip and cause harm to the 
darling little babe within herself. 
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Wren she got back from one of her fortnightly visits 
to the hospital, she found a letter in Scotforth’s familiar 
typewriting. It was short. In two lines he asked her to 
ring up a London telephone number at six that evening. 

It was then lunch time. In her excitement at the pros- 
pect of hearing Rick’s voice, Sue was made over-sensi- 
tive during the meal. 

Mrs. Rigby had very little knowledge of cooking. 
There was a boiled rabbit, just that, with no onions or 
carrots or seasoning. The potatoes were sodden, and the 
greens were bright green and tasteless, having been over- 
boiled, with bicarbonate of soda added “to keep the 
colour’’. 

Sue found it difficult to eat her plateful. Her glass was 
smeared and her fork had segments of egg stuck to the 
prongs. The table was square, and she sat opposite her 
hostess with Una on one side, and Derek, who came 
home to the midday meal from the Council School, on 
the other. He was a pretty boy with dark curling hair, 
and his mother’s grey eyes, but unfaded and lively. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Richards, when our teacher 
wants us to be quiet she just tings a little bell on her 
desk.” 

*‘And does that make you quiet?”’ said Sue, trying not 
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to be irritated by a light but regular kick on her knee 
from Una’s swinging leg. 

“Oh no, it doesn’t, Mrs. Richards,” said Derek, 
laughing merrily. 

“Derek, do get on with your nice dinner. It’s late 
already. Don’t talk so much.” 

“It gs a nice dinner, isn’t it, Mrs. Richards?”’ said 
Derek, doubtfully. 

““Yes, of course. Eat up, there’s a dear.” It did not 
usually worry her to be called Mrs. Richards by Derek, 
who would never use the last syllable of her name, but 
today everything seemed to irritate her, and to increase 
her excitement; her heart kept missing a beat, as again 
and again she thought, I am going to hear his voice at 
six o’clock. 

“Una, please keep your leg still.” 

“Oh, is she worrying you, Mrs. Richardson?” asked 
Mrs. Rigby anxiously. “I’m so sorry. Una, sit still, or I 
shall put you to bed.” 

‘Please don’t be cross with her. I’m sorry. I shouldn’t 
mind a bit, but I’m a little tired. It’s such a long bus 
journey and we have to wait about so.” 

“Are you a waiter, Mrs. Richards?” asked Derek, his 
eyes round, pausing with a fork-load of rabbit and greens 
on the way to his mouth. 

*‘Not the kind of waiter you mean, Derek. But I’m 
waiting for a baby.” 

‘I know, Mrs. Richards.” 

“T hope you didn’t mind my telling him, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson,”’ said Mrs. Rigby, hurriedly. “I thought it would 
be a good opportunity. I don’t want him to get any 
horrid nonsense into his head at school.” 

*““Of course not. I’m glad you told him.” 
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‘*“How did baby get inside, did you swallow it down 
your neckr”’ asked Derek. 

The two women looked at each other. Mrs. Rigby 
looked at Sue anxiously, her pale cheeks flushing a faint 
pink. Sue laughed. 

““God put it there, dear. Now stop asking questions 
and get on with your pudding,” said Mrs. Rigby. “TI 
don’t want the children to suffer later on through 
ignorance,” she added to Sue. 

‘TI know who God is—our Saviour,”’ said Derek 
quickly. “Isn’t he, Mrs. Richards?” 

Sue stopped herself from asking Derek if he knew 
what Saviour meant. She knew he would not, and she 
wanted to save herself the irritation of the thought of 
how these young minds were stuffed with words with- 
out life, without imagination. 

She excused herself from the lunch table as quickly as 
she could, and not feeling peaceful enough to take her 
customary rest on her bed, she went out of the house 
-and to the square of grass outside. She sat down on an 
iron seat and knitted. Time passed slowly, and her work 
seemed monotonous, so that she had to force her fingers 
to continue—one row plain, one row purl. 

Feeling someone approach the seat, she looked up and 
saw aman with dark spectacles, walking with the aid of a 
white painted stick. The thought flashed across her mind 
that this man had been born blind because his mother took 
abortive medicines before his unwanted birth. He sat 
down on the seat, carefully placing the stick by his side, 
and folding his hands in his lap. She became possessed 
of an uncomfortable feeling that he was not aware of her 
presence, and found herself breathing fast, though 
silently, through her mouth. She felt a desire to clear 
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her throat; she must move, yet she felt paralysed. Her 
ball of wool fell through the bars of the seat and became 
entangled in one of the iron legs. But so certain had be- 
come the feeling that the blind man did not know she 
was beside him, and so terrified had she become of seeing 
him startled, that she dared not reach down to pick it up. 
She laid her work on her lap, and sat very still. When a 
child came up and began to talk to the man, Sue felt she 
could have shouted with relief. Hastily she disengaged 
the tangled wool and almost ran back to the house. 

At a quarter to six she went out again, to the telephone 
kiosk where she had married herself with the silver ring; 
and with fingers that felt soft and powerless, dialled the 
number given on the note from Rick. A female voice 
answered. 

‘Can I speak to Mr. Scotforth, please.” 

*““What name shall I give, please?” 

“Oh yes, er—Richardson is the name.” 

Silence. Her heart thumped wildly. 

“‘Hullo, is that Sue? How are your Splendid. I say, can 
I bring someone to see you tomorrow afternoon? She 
wants to meet you.” 

*““Rick—do you mean—is it Petrel? Surely, I mean, 
does she—have you told her about me?” 

“Yes. She understands. She’s a good girl. She wants 
to meet you. May she?” 

“But Rick. She is only a little girl.” 

“Do please answer my question. I tell you it’s all 
right. But if you don’t want to see me——” 

‘Then yes. Oh don’t go yet. How are you? I—I-—— 
Don’t expect me to look quite the same, will you. 
I——” her lips were trembling, the words wouldn’t 
come. 
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*“Don’t be an ass. What’s the matter? Tomorrow, then, 
about three-thirty. Right. We'll go for a walk some- 
where. Keep smiling.” There was a click and she was 
alone again. 

Rick had told Petrel about herself! Oh God, why had 
he such an open, generous heart. Those letters of his, 
always with news of seeing Petrel, of his letters from her, 
always sad, always wanting things to happen so quickly. 
“Her letters to me are like a schoolgirl’s, so brief, so 
inconsequent, so matter-of-fact, but so dear with their 
simple ‘Heaps of love from Petrel’. While mine to her 
are wild letters, half of them torn up, unsent.”’ 

And now this little sixteen-year-old child had been 
told that Rick had a mistress who was going to have 
a baby. Please God she was as sensible as Rick ima- 
gined her. But her parents, had he told them, and 
what would they think? Petrel’s mother, who always sat 
on the sofa on one side of Rick while her daughter sat 
on the other? Who kept Rick up late when he was ex- 
hausted after motoring from Cumberland to Cornwall, 
and wearily repeated, in vain, that he was frightfully 
tired, and if they didn’t mind he’d go to bed—while the 
sardonic husband scoffed and derided from his armchair, 
his favourite criticism of Rick being “‘you’ve got a dirty 
stomach, my son”. Had Rick told all of them? What fun 
were they having at his expense? His was a nature too 
true and generous for this age. He belonged to the age 
a hundred years hence, when there would be no mental 
fear, which would mean no wars, no unhappiness be- 
tween men and women, all natural and equal and seeing 
all human actions clearly under the sun. And yet-—— 


As she undressed. before her two-inch deep bath the 
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following afternoon—Mrs, Rigby was still nervous about 
the water shortage—Sue looked at herself in the mirror. 
It was the first time that she had felt sorrow and a slight 
resentment at the alteration in her body. Her breasts, 
which had been small and round, were larger and not so 
firm. The slender waist, of which she had been so proud, 
was now gone, and below the line where it had been was 
a rounded swelling. She was eight months with child. 
Thank God she had never been troubled with sickness 
and faintness, as some women were. But she became 
tired easily. Instead of springing up the stairs three at a 
time, she walked up slowly, her legs aching. She was 
uncomfortable without support from ugly and unac- 
customed corsets. The policeman on duty at the cross- 
roads always held up traffic when she wanted to cross, 
smiling at her kindly and discreetly. 

She stood before the mirror and scrutinized her face 
for any traces of the haggard expression of the women 
at the clinic. But she could perceive very little difference. 
It was, perhaps, a little less thin—yes, her face was 
prettier, she thought, her complexion less pale. The old 
saying that 2 woman looked her loveliest when with 
child was true. She thought of the old Italian painters— 
whenever they wanted to portray a very beautiful 
woman, it was always obvious that she was pregnant. 
Such as Botticelli’s Primavera. She must try not to be 
jealous of Petrel’s slim boy’s figure. The snapshot Rick 
had sent her showed a lovely merry girl. 

She wished she had something nice to wear, one of 
those becoming and cleverly cut maternity dresses ad- 
vettised by a Bond Street dressmaker. She, who had 
always been so fastidious about her clothes, designing 
her own dresses and spending most of her money on 
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new hats, frocks and coats, now had only two sets of 
clothes she could get on—two linen skirts and two loose- 
fitting flowered smocks that fell shapelessly from her 
shoulders and away from the bulge. There was no dis- 
guising her condition. She pulled at her hair in sudden 
anger, making her cheeks red with the pain. She rubbed 
a little rouge on her cheeks, and then reddened her lips 
and varnished her finger-nails. A gesture. 

Two hours later, feeling weary and rather lost, Sue 
was writing in her diary. 


Today Rick came to see me here, bringing Petrel: a 
lovely sprite of a girl, shock of gold curls, eyes of speed- 
well blue. She spoke little, looking at me very straightly, 
perhaps quizzically. It made me sad, seeing Rick here; 
he hated this place and the surroundings. I never saw 
him alone. It was like meeting him again for the first 
time. He looked well and very handsome—two such 
lovely people, with their like hair, and like eyes, only 
hers a more intense, sharp blue, he so tall, she so small 
beside him. 

I was sitting on the iron seat in the Square when they 
arrived. I heard the note of his car coming. We walked 
together round the Square, saying little, but me happyish 
to be with him. Had tea in a Lyons, and walked back to 
the Square. Rick gave mean “‘interview’’ with him to read, 
written by someone called Pettit, a fan, which I am to 
comment on and return to the author. Rather fun. Then 
they were gone, waving merrily. The perfect companion! 
I hope she may be. She és lovely, but—what is there 
about her—a hardness, Rick’s description “‘felspar”— 
she will get what she wants. And I can’t quite decide 
what it is she wants. And now he is gone, it is sad. But I 
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feel fine, longing for those first pains. Hope I’ll recog- 
nize them! Due in about a month’s time. My last report 
at St. Olive’s was good. I should have an easy time. 
Thank God they let one have an anesthetic. 

I suppose it was the excitement—but last night after 
I’d telephoned Rick I got a pain and Mrs. R. was in a 
dither. Asked me to time the pains by the clock. I was 
excited and hoped it might be the real thing. But in the 
middle of it the clock stopped. Mrs. R.’s astonishment 
at my unconcern was amusing. 

Rick spoke of a cottage in the country when the baby 
is about 3 months old, if his new book is a success. 
Lovely! 
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Das returned one day towards the end of August from 
her walk round Evelyn Square. She felt so happy that 
she sat down at once and began a letter to Rick. Dearest 
—it was the first time she had ever written to him other 
than Dear Rick. 


Dearest, 

The first rain has come at last, so I went round the 
Square for a walk, and found that everyone but me had 
stayed in their dark houses, regretting the sun. It was 
lovely to be alone and proud, and I walked fast, with 
my hat off, letting the rain drench my face and hair. Then 
as I walked on the flagstones, the houses almost hidden 
in mist, I let myself think I was in Cumberland again, 
and you and I were walking on the fells, seeing the 
woods and lake below faint with mist, and you planning 
your play as we walked, and telling me about it. And 
then home as the grey sky darkened into night, to sup- 
per, with candles and a fire afterwards, to welcome 
autumn, slippers on, and quiet flames, Alethea knitting. 


She sighed, pausing to wipe tears from her lashes. 


If I sent this letter to you, you would hardly be able 
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to read it, as it’s nearly dark, and I can only see faintly 
the white page, not what I write. And anyway, you are 
in Cornwall again, and probably talking happily with 
the lovely Petrel you met a world of time ago, she of 
whom I heard first the day I felt that strange ticking 
inside, and knew your baby had grown into me. And 
now I am big and ugly and impatient for my pains to 
come. And fearful of them coming in the dark night. 
Bless you and your sweet letters lately. I wish I were 
what you want; but it'll be fun when I’m in a cottage and 
you come and see me sometimes. I love you always. ... 


The letter tailed off. It was dark. As she had written 
it, in her strong happiness, courage to send it had 
gradually gone. No. She must not send it. But she finished 
it to please her fancy, and satisfy her feelings. She must 
remain what she had always been in her letters to him 
from here—gay, never speaking of the coming confine- 
ment. So she put the letter in an envelope and locked it 
in a drawer. 

She lit the gas and wrote a letter to her mother. She 
had seen Mrs. Fair only occasionally since living in 
Evelyn Square. Her mother wrote a letter to her almost 
every day, full of joy at the prospect of having a grand- 
child, and often sending some little garment. 

With the letter Sue enclosed a typed sheet with cer- 
tain blanks left in it. 


RES - DAY, | sion 5s wuss eae en's S. FAIR WAS 
SAFELY DELIVERED OFA ..............005. AT 
ST. OLIVE’S MATERNITY HOSPITAL. HE/SHE 
WEIGHED: jcsasccwasusiess cnet 


She asked her mother to fill in the blanks when her 
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time came and begged her to send it, with no other com- 
ments, to Scotforth. 


Please mother, [she added in postscript], do this for me, 
just as I ask. I ask you, for a particular reason, not to send 
any comments or extra details in the envelope. It will 
help me a lot if you’ll do this. With love, always, 

SUE. 
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Birthday 


At half-past three on the following morning Sue got 
out of bed for a drink of water, and she felt as though 
something inside her had cricked. The infant gave such 
a great turn that she felt it must come out there and then. 

She got back to bed. It was difficult to get comfort- 
able, the bulge got in the way. And as she lay, between 
sleep and wakefulness, she felt a faint twinge, hardly 
noticeable. 

The luminous figures of the clock beside her bed were 
at five minutes to five. She fell into a light sleep and was 
awakened soon after by a second twinge. Again she 
looked at the clock. Five-and-twenty to six. She lit a 
a candle and took up a book, her heart beating fast— 
would she feel the pain again at—let’s see, she calculated 
on her fingers—at a quarter past six? That would mean 
the twinges were occurring at regularintervals, and that 
would mean that her time was come. Yes—she held her 
breath—it came again, not a real pain, just an instanta- 
neous discomfort. Derek in the next room stirred in his 
sleep and murmured ‘““Mummie”’. 

She dressed early. She folded up the blankets of her 
bed and made a parcel for the laundry of her sheets, 
pillowcase and towels. She swept and dusted her room, 
and peeped into the suitcase in which was packed the 
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baby clothes listed by the hospital. She felt very calm, 
very aware of every action. 

She heard Mrs. Rigby’s voice, always husky and more 
toneless than ever in the early morning, saying that 
breakfast was ready and not to let it get cold. 

Only when Derek had been packed off to school and 
Una had been turned into the little back garden to play, 
did Sue announce that she was just going out to tele- 
phone for a taxi. She told Mrs. Rigby that she thought 
the waters had broken. 

‘Oh, but Mrs. Richardson,” Mrs. Rigby said, her face 
white, her faded eyes wide, “‘you mustn’t walk about. 
The waters—why goodness, you must rest. It would be 
terrible to lose your first baby—you see, the birth might 
be a dry one if you walk about and lose all the protective 
water.”’ 

“T think I'll go, please,” said Sue, trying to keep her 
voice steady. She had dreaded this sort of argument. It 
would be so awkward if Mrs. Rigby telephoned the 
hospital and announced her as Mrs. Richardson—they 
wouldn’t know who she was. Tedious explanations 
would have to follow. That had been her chief reason 
for wanting her “‘married” name kept on the register. 
Mrs. Rigby sighed, but stood aside for Sue to go and 
telephone. 

The taxi was at the garden gate when Sue returned 
from the public telephone. She felt very well and ex- 
cited. There had been no mote twinges. 

Mrs. Rigby insisted on coming with her in the taxi— 
Una was left in the care of the ground-floor tenant, who 
joined in Mrs. Rigby’s verbal astonishment at Sue’s 
calm cheerfulness. 

In the taxi Sue found herself wishing that she had 
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been “‘taken queer” in the night. It would have been 
thrilling to drive through the silent streets in an am- 
bulance with bell ringing urgently. She imagined its call 
saying: ““Out of the way, Rick’s baby must not be born 
in here.” 

Mrs. Rigby kept peering at Sue’s eager face with pale 
anxiety, sitting on the edge of the seat, biting her nails 
when they were held up in a traffic block. She was 
recollecting her own labour pains and confinements and 
finding it very difficult not to tell Sue about them. 

“Oh, Mrs. Rigby, please remember your promise— 
not to ring up my mother and tell her I’m in hospital un- 
til nine o’clock tomorrow morning. I hope it will be all 
over by then.” 

They reached the hospital, and Sue got out and paid 
the driver, insisting that Mrs. Rigby came no farther 
with her. But Mrs. Rigby insisted on coming. A nurse 
asked her to wait to take her friend’s clothes home with 
her. 

A little dark-haired smiling nurse met her in the door- 
way and led her up some stone stairs, and down a cor- 
ridor. Outside a door labelled THEATRE was a little 
white trolley, and on it lay what looked to Sue like an 
immense pair of silver pincers. The nurse saw her glance, 
and said wasn’t it nice to see the rain at last. 

LABOUR WARD was written on the door through 
which Sue was led. 

*““Will you take off your things, dear? Have you ever 
had a baby before?” 

Sue shook her head, trying to smile. 

“Well, don’t be frightened.” 

‘T’m not,” said Sue. 

Behind a pink and white screen, she undressed, folding 
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her clothes neatly, and putting them in the suitcase. She 
removed her toilet things and the parcel of infant’s 
clothes and laid them on a chair. The nurse took the 
suitcase away and gave it to Mrs. Rigby to take home. 

Sue put on the striped flannel nightshirt lying folded 
on the chair, and wrapped the scarlet blanket round her 
waist. 

*“Oh nurse! Oh dear! Mummie!l Mummie”, came sud- 
denly with a cry from beyond the screen. Sue paused 
in her act of putting on a felt slipper, listening with her 
heart beating in her throat, her mouth dry. She felt she 
never wanted to come out from behind the protecting 
screen. She heard a voice say: 

‘*That was a good one, dear. Try not to push.” 

“T’m ready, please, nurse,” said Sue quietly, holding 
some knitting she had brought with her. 

The nurse reappeared, smiling, and took up the parcel 
of baby’s clothes and told Sue to go and sit down. 

I’m in for it now, thought Sue, I’m here for better or 
for worse. My clothes are gone, I cannot escape. Wiping 
her hot hands on the prickly red blanket around her, 
she took a deep breath. Please God make me brave and 
let it come soon. And she walked from the privacy of the 
screen into a new world. 

It was a long narrow room, with four beds, each 
covered with a white blanket, a pillow, and a coloured 
blanket folded across the end. On one of the beds lay 
the woman who had cried out. She was quiet now, lying 
half on her back, one knee drawn up. The black, damp 
hair was pushed back from her forehead, on which 
beads of sweat glistened. Her face was wax-like, white 
and puffy, the flannel shirt was half-unbuttoned, reveal- 
ing wax-like, heavy breasts, traced with swelling blue 
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veins. Her eyes looked dully at the white wall opposite 
her. She did not appear to notice Sue’s passing. 

At the farther end of the room was a large window, 
beneath which, round a small table, were three women, 
dressed as Sue was dressed, sitting with their hands in 
their laps. Their expressions were of dull resignation. 
Sue smiled at them, and their faces relaxed slightly. A 
nurse appeared from behind a white curtained cubicle 
beside them, her nose and mouth covered by a strip of 
white gauze. 

*“Will you come to me a moment, please, mother.” 

What are they going to do to me, Sue thought, her 
heart beginning to knock again, Her knees felt suddenly 
weak. 

She lay on the couch behind the white curtain, while 
the nurse deftly shaved off the hair that Sue had found 
ugly when she swam in the pool in Cumberland, reveal- 
ing a mole of whose existence Sue had been unaware. 

The nurse then led Sue to a bathroom and told her to 
bathe. She stood by as Sue washed. 

“What nice soap. What is it called?” said the 
nurse. 

How queer, no one has asked me if I have any pains, 
thought Sue. They can’t know whether I really am going 
to have my baby now. 

She put on the shirt and blanket again and returned to 
the group of three women below the window. They 
spoke only occasionally, in low voices, telling each other 
what their first symptoms had been. They seemed to Sue, 
who had now regained her confidence, to be entirely 
uninterested in anything but themselves. The dark- 
haired woman on the bed was having more frequent 
bouts of pain. 
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“Oh dear. Nurse! Oh! O4/ Mummie! Mummie!l’? Sue 
tried not to listen. 

“It is terrible to let her be in here with us. It fair turns 
my stomach, poor thing. That’s what they call strong 
labour. All the young ’uns holler for their mothers. I’ve 
been through it four times before.” 

The other three women turned to the speaker, with 
anxiety and a mild interest in their eyes. 

“It’s my first,” they said together. 

The morning passed and still they sat there, Sue knit- 
ting. Two of the women were given injections to bring 
on the pains. 

Sue was taken to THEATRE to be examined. She felt 
less comfortable when she returned. She had overheard 
the sister say to one of the students who had watched 
the examination, that she had felt the infant’s hand. The 
students were invited to do the same. She understood 
that she had been in labour several hours without having 
any pains! And they had touched her baby’s hand. She 
felt a slight pride in being unusual. 

On her way back to LABOUR WARD 'she passed the 
dark-haired woman leaning heavily on a nurse’s arm, 
slowly shuffling slippered feet, tangled head bent, one 
hand weakly grasping a trailing blanket. She was on the 
way to the theatre, to be delivered. 

Tea was brought. The four women talked more freely 
now that the poor tortured one had gone. They all 
wished their pains would come on and get it over. 

**They’ll give you a huge glass of cascara every night, 
with castor oil floating on top,” said the one who had 
been there before. “I’ve brought some sweets this time. 
The nurse stands there while you drink it.” 

The others smiled wanly, wishing they too had 
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brought something to take away the taste of the 
medicine. 

The long, unreal day passed. 

Soon after six that evening two of the women said 
they had pains; and within an hour all four were walking 
up and down the ward. 

“When a bad one comes, take my tip and hold on to 
a bed rail and lean over,” said the experienced one. 

As she reached the long window on one of her 
journeys up and down, up and down, Sue paused to let 
the cool air blow on her forehead and cheeks. She looked 
down into the street below. People were hurrying along 
to the underground station, carrying dispatch cases; she 
looked down on them as though they were in another 
world, a world of which she was envious. They don’t 
know I’m up here. They wouldn’t care if they knew. I 
am quite alone. No one except Mrs. Rigby knows. If I 
die tonight no one will know until after nine tomorrow, 
when my mother will learn where I am, from Mrs. 
Rigby, and will ring up the hospital for news. She had 
never felt so alone before. 

Soon she was lying on one of the beds, beside the 
other three women. The pains were getting worse. Be- 
ginning small, then getting larger and larger and reach- 
ing a great crest, then ebbing away, to begin again soon 
afterwards. 

‘*‘Can I have some water?” she asked the sister, who 
was busy in the room, white gauze covering half her 
face. 

The young girl on the bed next to her was whimper- 
ing for her mother. The nurse went over to her and held 
her hand, telling her not to make a fuss. 

‘‘That was a big one, dear,” said the sister, as Sue lay 
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back after a pain, relaxed, her hand running through 
her damp hair, aimlessly. 

The sister told Sue to say Ob dear Ob dear and to 
breathe in a series of quick gasps through her mouth, 
when a pain came. “It will help you not to push. The 
little mother beside you is making too much fuss. She 
is wasting energy that she will need when baby is born. 
No no, mother, you must not push.” She slapped the 
girl’s hand. The girl whimpered. 

It was increasingly difficult to resist the urge to force 
downwards which came with the pain. 

““Oh dear oh dear oh dear,”’ Sue heard herself saying, 
while she stretched out her arms, clasping her fingers 
tightly together. 

The sister came over to her, holding a torch. Vaguely 
Sue saw one of the women being led out to the theatre. 
Impersonally she heard the queer animal-like roars that 
came distantly from the theatre, a husky roar, ending in 
a sort of growl. But the horror of the sound only reached 
Sue’s ears, her mind did not care. 

The sister told Sue she was being a good little mother, 
and asked her to tell her when a pain had ended. 

“Tt’s over, sister,” said Sue, her voice sounding far 
away. The sister hurried to her bed, and lifting Sue’s 
feet on to her shoulders, peered with her torch. 

“What are you looking for?’ asked Sue, out of the 
blessed pit of no pain. 

**The baby’s head,” smiled the sister. 

The pains came and went quicker and quicker, sweep- 
ing in a great wave that drove away all thought save of 
pain. The sister gave Sue a pad of cotton-wool on which 
was broken a capsule of chloroform. 

“Take a sniff when you feel it coming, dear,” she said 
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in her cool voice, smiling, and resting her cold palm on 
Sue’s forehead for a moment. 

Sue pressed the pad to her nose and took a deep 
breath, and her head buzzed and rocked, and all feeling 
seemed to be in her head. 

The sister kept looking with her torch. All thought of 
what the pain was for had left Sue. She did not think of 
the child, struggling to breathe air, its heart belabouring 
with its efforts to be free. She thought of nothing. She 
forgot to ask God to make it end soon, forgot to ask 
Him to let the baby be alive and healthy. 

“Sit up, dear, we must hurry now. Have you got your 
stockings on?” The sister was saying. 

Sue’s head rocked. “‘Stockings?” she said vaguely. 

The sister pulled a pair of thick white cotton stockings 
on her legs. 

A memory troubled her rocking head. She had once 
heard that old-fashioned midwives put stockings on 
their patients so that the doctor should not see the 
woman’s legs. The irony of this came slowly to Sue and 
she smiled weakly, pushing the damp hair away from 
her forehead. 

‘Stockings on in the theatre,” she said. “‘Let’s be 
decent to the last, sister.” 

The sister laughed kindly. “‘Good little mother.” 

‘“‘What are they for, sister?” 

*“You’ll see, dear.” 

She was led, step after weary step down the long 
corridor, past the trolley, whereon now lay no silver 
pincers, she noticed with vague relief. The theatre was 
brightly lit, hot, sickly with chloroform. 

She lay on a bed covered with white rubber sheet and 
the sister showed her how to hold the rolled tops of the 
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white stockings and pull with her arms, pushing down- 
wards when a pain came. The effects of the last whiff of 
chloroform were passing off, and she noticed several 
young men standing near, one of them a spectacled 
Japanese. Dressed in white, not looking at her. Low 
voices, laughing softly. She was weakly irritated by the 
soft laughter. A pain suddenly grew very big and she 
strained on her stockings and pushed, hearing her voice 
asking for more chloroform. Not so much noise, 
mother, said another voice. God, the unearthly roaring 
groans had been made by herself. Sorry, she said, feeling 
ashamed, and noticed a white figure with white masked 
nose and mouth attending someone else. A boy, mother, 
as a great black wave lapped away from her, and left her 
alone, resentful that no one was noticing her, only the 
young men standing there, watching her casually as they 
talked. She wanted to kick their faces, then people were 
round her, saying push harder. She felt a new strength. 
That’s fine, mother, just one more, good, turn on your 
side, how strong she is, push with all your strength dear. 
And she felt the burden come away from her, and a 
thrumming in her inside, and knew with dull relief that 
it was over. 

Wearily she gathered her scattered self together, with 
an effort. She must hear the child cry. She held her 
breath, but voices interrupted. It is dead, she thought. 
But they won’t tell me. She turned her head to the wall, 
away from the young men, and wept silently. She did 
not care. It was over, and that was all that mattered. 

‘‘A girl, mother,” she heard after a long time, and a 
faint cry. 

*“Good,” she said, and the tears came faster. She was 
so tired, not interested in anything. 
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She lay still, hearing measurements of her baby’s head 
being made and dictated, the sound of splashing water. 

“Now dear, just a little more,”’ said the sister, “‘try 
and relax. Just the placenta. It won’t be long. Almost 
finished now.” The greatest pain of all. 


A voice was saying: ‘“Would you like a cup of tea?”’ 
Yes, please. The thought of tea revived her, only to turn 
to disgust on tasting tepid, very sweet tea. 

Questions. 

“Name? You’re not married, are you, mother? Age. 
Only nineteen? C. of EB.” 

‘““What does that mean?” 

It was hard to concentrate. She wanted to lie still and 
sleep. 

*‘Oh yes. How silly of me. Church of England. Yes.” 

She was washed and rolled on to a trolley beside the 
other woman. 

She lay still, hearing sounds and voices faintly, as she 
dozed in the warm, sickly room. She cared nothing. 
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The ward in which Sue found herself the next morning 
contained five beds. At the foot of each bed, a baby was 
swung in a crib. 

After the first day Sue felt very well, except that her 
fingers were weak and powerless, from clenching her 
hands during labour. 

She was pleased to find her bed was next to one of the 
young women she had made friends with at the clinic, a 
Mrs. Scorer, who had been delivered two days before. 

When her baby was first put in her arms, Sue was sur- 
prised that she felt no thrill of possession. Her daughter’s 
small round pearly-skinned face did not seem to bear any 
relation to the thing she had borne within her, and 
thought about so much during the past months. The 
little hands, with their perfect nails and minute half- 
moons, pleased her, and she was glad that the delicate 
ears were flat and pretty. The baby had Rick’s ears. 
Around the tiny wrist was sewn a piece of tape bearing 
Sue’s name. She learnt that such identification marks 
were put on each baby almost the moment after its 
birth. 

Suckling the baby was painful. At first her breasts had 
been too hard with milk for the infant’s mouth to grasp, 
and the curiously bright yellow liquid that spurted out 
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at first had to be drawn off and given to the baby from a 
bottle. She was disappointed. She had read in one of her 
mother’s novels a rhapsodic account of childbirth and of 
suckling a baby, and always believed thereafter that it 
was an ecstatic and pleasurable sensation for the new 
mother. Feeding a baby was mild hell, she told herself, 
although nothing compared with the pains of labour. 

All day, from a quarter to five in the morning, when 
the nurse awakened them, until half-past ten at night, 
when the last feed was over, the five occupants of the 
ward sat up in their beds, each propped by a triangular 
bolster called a donkey. If the nurse got through her 
work in time, they rested flat on their stomachs for an 
hour in the afternoons. 

Sue wondered if it was the fact that she was of a 
different class from the majority of the patients who came 
to St. Olive’s, that made the nurse of her ward take such 
a dislike to her. Or perhaps it was because she was un- 
married. Whatever the reason, Nurse Ryman did not 
trouble to conceal her dislike of Sue. 

If Sue asked Nurse Ryman a question, it was answered 
curtly, indeed rudely. There was a marked difference in 
her responses to the four other patients. Sue made an 
effort always to be polite and amiable; but Nurse Ryman 
remained curt and laconic. 

She had difficulty in feeding her baby, as she could not 
keep her awake during the suckling, and very often she 
did not get sufficient milk in the twenty minutes allotted 
for a feed. Consequently the baby, put back into its crib 
hungrty, very often cried continuously for the three hours 
elapsing before the next meal. Nurse Ryman would pass 
the crib with a scowl, turn the baby over roughly, 
mutter “cross little creature” while apologizing pointedly 
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to the other patients for the noise. At any other time Sue 
would not have minded this mild form of humiliation, 
but in her weak state it worried her, and once Nurse 
Ryman saw traces of teats on her cheeks. 

‘“Now then, mother,” she said ina voice that could be 
heard all over the ward, “‘don’t be foolish. You mustn’t 
get upset, you know, or you’ll make your milk go. Pull 
yourself together.” 

Nurse Ryman seemed to Sue unneccessarily drastic 
in her efforts to keep the baby awake for its feed. Nurse 
Ryman used to lift the baby up into the air and pretend 
to drop her, making the infant gasp with terror. And 
sometimes she held the tiny nose so tightly that the 
pearly face was a purplish-red. ““That ought to make the 
obstinate little creature keep awake,” declared Nurse 
Ryman, turning to the other four mute patients. Then 
she would smile and give the baby back to Sue, looking 
round with mock surprise at the others, that Sue had not 
joined in her amusement. “‘Well, we can’t please every- 
one, can wer” she made comment. 

Nurse Ryman was not the usual type of quick, short, 
agile nurse to be seen in St. Olive’s Maternity Hospital. 
Perhaps she had had a sad life, thought Sue, and had 
taken up maternity work to forget herself. She would 
often say passing her hand across her forehead: “Oh 
Lor’, my head will never save my heels.” Where most 
nurses would make one journey, Nurse Ryman made half 
a dozen from the sink at one end of the ward, to her 
treatment of a patient at the other end. If she propped a 
screen against the wall, it would be set at too acute an 
angle, and Sue would watch it fall, her ears sensitive for 
the inevitable crash. After breakfast and the dreaded 
time when each patient was inadequately screened off 
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from sight, the nurse would stagger out of the room 
with five bedpans piled carelessly one on the other. 

“Once I slipped doing this,”’ she said over her shoulder, 
giggling nervously as she kicked open the door with her 
foot. ‘“Gosh, what an occasion that was.” 

The five women in the ward would smile at each other, 
and hold their breath, listening for the possible crash. 
Left alone, the mothers talked quietly together. All of 
them were looking forward to the end of their ten days 
in bed, when they would be at home again. 

““My hubby is ever so good in the house,”’ said Sue’s 
neighbour, Mrs. Scorer. “Of a Sunday, while I was 
carrying Rita’—she smiled in the direction of the fat 
baby in the crib at the foot of her bed—“‘and while I 
was ’aving a lay down after dinner, he’d wash up the 
things as good as what I would, and polish up the lino 
lovely. I ’ave to tease ’im about the doctor what comes 
round the wards every day. I say to Bert: ‘’E’s ever such 
a nice gentleman, so soft-’anded.’ And poor old Bert 
looks so worried-like. Good old Bert.” 

Gradually Sue learnt from Mrs. Scorer the story of her 
courtship with Bert. Mrs. Scorer’s policy had been always 
to keep something back, never to play out all her trump 
cards. Her supply of trumps seemed to Sue to be ever- 
lasting. Bert must have been a very simple fellow. Glad, 
as Mrs. Scorer’s christian name appeared to be, would 
pass him by in the street after some little lover’s quarrel, 
while really she was “‘burning to be in ’is arms”. Never 
would she tell him she loved him. “I wasn’t going to 
make him flatter himself. ’d only say: ‘Well, I’m as 
fond of you as I could be of any soppy boy, Bert.’ ”’ 

Bert came to see Glad every evening. He was a 
dancing professional in a suburban palais de danse. He 
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had wide, innocent brown eyes, wavy hair, side-whiskers 
‘and pointed patent leather boots. 

Sue felt a tender compassion for the man, looking so 
earnestly into his wife’s face, whispering, begging her 
for one more kiss. 

After one of his visits Mrs. Scorer told Sue their 
conversation. 

**?E says, “You do love me still, now you’ve got baby 
Rita, don’t you Glad?’ ‘Course I do Bert,’ I says, ‘but 
she’s my girl for all that.’ ‘But’, ’e says, ‘she—she won’t 
make no difference to you and me, when you come ’ome, 
will she, Glad?’ ’e says. At that I pretended surprise, you 
know, me eyes round-like, just to puzzle ’im a bit. 
“Whatever do you mean, Bert?’ I says, and poor old Bert 
gives me a kiss for answer. ‘I want to get you ’ome, 
Glad,’ says Bert, made bold by the kiss, ‘so’s we can 
have a good cuddle, like we used to, Sunday afternoons.’ 
‘Cuddle?’ I says, looking horrerfied-like, ‘P’ll give you 
cuddles, indeed. Your cuddles’ll end in me being in this 
’ole again in nine months’ time. No fear,’ I says, and 
what’s more, I means it. I shan’t let my hubby touch me 
for three months, if I can ’elp it,”’ she concluded, smiling 
at Sue, then smiling to herself as she licked her finger 
and pressed a curl into place on her forehead with the 
aid of a tiny hand mirror. 

Sue felt like crying next evening when the faithful 
Bert crept into the ward on tiptoe, one of his shiny 
boots squeaking loudly. He was never quite certain 
whether Glad was having him on about the good- 
looking young doctor. 

On the third day after Sue’s baby had been born, one 
of the women in her ward got up, and dressed shakily, 
and went round the ward, saying good-bye, bearing 
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proudly her little son. Sue was near to tears at the sight 
of the little red face surmounted by an immense white’ 
hat, decorated with lace, swansdown, bows, rosettes, 
like a satin Christmas tree on top of his little carroty- 
haired head. 

Soon the bed was moved out and another bed pushed 
in. It was of a different pattern from the others, having 
no place for the swinging crib. All day the occupant of 
the bed lay very still and quiet, and the next day she sat 
up, her eyes red with weeping. Sobs would suddenly 
break from her when the other mothers were suckling 
their infants, and her useless milk was drawn off. She 
hardly ever spoke to her neighbour, but sat staring at 
the wall opposite, her eyes bright with tears. 

On the fourth day Mrs. Fair came to see Sue, bringing 
with her a bunch of pink roses, a little knitted coat and 
bonnet, and a tiny ivory hair-brush for Ruth Rosemary. 
(She had had a card that morning from Rick saying, Love 
to you and Ruth Rosemary! so that was her name). She was 
unable to speak more than disjointed endearments, first 
to Sue, and then to the baby. She was too much moved 
by the sight of her brave little girl sitting there, so bonny, 
with the darling granddaughter asleep at the end of her 
bed. Her heart welled within her for love of the babe 
and her own ewe-lamb. The past was forgotten. 

‘Have you heard from him, darling? Isn’t he terribly 
excited to have a little daughter? I wrote to him that he 
ought to be, anyway. Has he been to see your” 

‘‘Mother, I. hope he won’t come here to see me,” said 
Sue. She dreaded to ask the question, but remembering 
what Rick had said about always speaking her mind if 
there was pressure behind an idea, she said, conversa- 
tionally: ““Mother, did you fill in that form I typed out 
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and sent you, and send it to him, as I asked you?” 

“Yes darling. And I wrote him a letter, too, saying 
how sad, and yet how happy, I was about you. I con- 
gratulated him, too. Wasn’t that proper, darling?” 

Sue felt suddenly very tired. 

“Oh mother, why did you...” she began, but realized 
how useless it was. Her mother would never understand 
how lacking in tact and grace her “congratulations” had 
been, after her former attitude to Rick. Ah, that 
accounted for Rick’s brief note the morning before, 
saying he was glad she was all right, but that he felt at 
the moment rather overpowered by his family. His 
younger brother Raymond, of whom Sue had heard only 
from Alethea, had been borrowing more money from 
him. The brother, Raymond, had been slightly wounded 
inthe last year of the war, and had never hada regular job. 

“You are looking a bit tired, my love, P’ll go now. 
Just one more peep at our tiny darling.” 

The time allowed for visitors was only half an hour. 

When Mrs. Fair had gone, Sue picked up her knitting. 
Each bed, except her own and that of the tragic woman 
whose baby had been stillborn, had its occupant’s 
husband whispering beside it. They would soon be 
kissing good-bye. 

Suddenly, Sue was aware of Rick beside her bed, 
standing very silent. She put her hand to her untidy 
hair, smiling at him. She felt frowsy and plain with her 
calico nightgown and lank hair. 

He took her hand, and said in a quiet voice: 

“T’ve been waiting downstairs. They told me you had 
a visitor.” 

Sue could not speak for sorrow at so little time left 
to him. | 
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“I only came to say hullo, and to tell you that you’re 
the yearly tenant of a cottage in Dorset. The little man 
whose interview you read over for me, Pettit, told me, 
about it. It'll be ready for you at Michaelmas—the 
twenty-ninth of September.”’ 

Sue’s heart was too full of happiness to answer. 

“Are you unhappye” he asked. 

““No, no. It’s lovely that you’re here.” 

“Ts that your baby. May I lookr”’ He bent over the 
sleeping infant. A sister appeared at the door to tell the 
visitors it was nearly time to go. Sue looked at her 
pleadingly, and the sister nodded and smiled, whispering 
*‘Five more minutes.”” He had spoken to her on the way 
up to the ward. 

‘““How is PetrelP No, don’t speak. Just be here beside 
me.” 

**You’re all right?”’ he said. 

‘*Fine,”’ said Sue. She held his hand. 

‘““How are you?” she said. 

‘‘Fine,” he said, but she saw the corners of his mouth 
were drooping. 

‘I’m afraid I must ask you to go now, sir,” said the 
sister, presently. 

“Oh thank you about the cottage. It will be so lovely 
to get out of London.” 

“Don’t thank me. I must thank you. You’re my best 
friend, remember.”’ 

Sue’s throat closed, and tears came into her eyes. 

‘Is your mother happier?” he said. 

‘‘I—oh her letter—I asked her not to——” 

“J know. Don’t worry. Good-bye.” He kissed 
her tenderly, on the forehead, then held his head 
down to be kissed by her. ‘Be happy,” he whispered, 
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put some crumpled notes into her hand, and was 
gone. 


On the afternoon before Sue was to be discharged 
from the hospital, and while she was struggling to keep 
Ruth Rosemary awake during the feed, a small, thin 
woman, shabbily though neatly dressed, brought a chair 
up to Sue’s bedside and sat down. Her face was sad and 
long, she wore thick wire-rimmed spectacles and brown 
cotton gloves. 

“Good afternoon, dear. I understand you are not 
married?” 

“No,” whispered Sue. 

The woman named a Christian institution, and said 
she was their Maternity Representative. Apparently, she 
had access to the hospital register. 

“I understand you are living with your mother?” 

Sue felt herself becoming hot with anger and irritation 
at this intrusion upon the nerve-racking business of 
the feed. She felt humiliated that this inquisitive woman 
should see her suckling the baby. 

‘I don’t know how you got that impression, but Iam 
not living with my mother.” 

“Oh. Well, I understood from the Lady Almoner— 
oh, I see. Are you then receiving financial help from the 
child’s father?”’ 

*“Must I tell your”’ said Sue. “I am quite happy, thank 
you. Please don’t concern yourself with me.” 

*‘Are you intending to continue your sin by living 
with him, then?” 

“I see no reason why I should answer your ques- 
tions.” 

Sue had never been intentionally rude to anyone in her 
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life. She wondered with hot cheeks if the other patients 
were overhearing. 
The woman’s tone of voice altered to one of resigned 


“I am afraid you misunderstand me. I am here to help 
you. Please don’t stop feeding him on my account. I 
must tell you that ours is a Christian institution. We are 
here to help women like yourself who have, perhaps 
unwittingly, been betrayed by men.” 

“I was not betrayed,” said Sue. ‘And really, as I said, 
I feel you are concerning yourself unduly about my wel- 
fare. But thank you for enquiring.” 

“It is my duty, and I wish for no thanks,” said the 
stranger. 

Sue sighed. Then, to change the subject: “I am trying 
to get my child to take its proper supply of milk.” 

“*That’s all right, mother,” said the woman patiently. 
“I know how difficult you are finding it. Don’t pay 
attention to me. [ll wait a bit.” 

She paused and smiled wanly, reaching out a gloved 
finger and touching the infant’s clenched fist. 

“What a dear. I suppose you will be wanting to find 
a home for him. I mean, you will not be able to work for 
your living, and look after him. Our Society can arrange 
to have him at our Infants’ Créche.” 

“But I have no intention whatever of farming her— 
it’s not a boy, by the way—out or of making any plans 
with anyone. I am a very happy woman in every way. 
Please do not concern yourself further about me.” 

She felt mean directly she had finished speaking. Poor 
little creature, only doing her job. The woman, however, 
was quite unperturbed. 

‘I have your home address here, care of a Mrs. Rigby 
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—your name is Fair, isn’t it, yes—I will call on you later. 
There’s plenty of time. Don’t feel you must decide any- 
thing now.” 

The thought of the woman speaking to Mrs. Rigby 
about her as Miss Fair made Sue alarmed, and then 
furious. 

“I should be obliged if you would not call on me, for 
reasons that do not concern anyone but myself. Good 
afternoon.” 

The woman smiled wanly, pressed her card under 
Sue’s bolster, and took her leave. 

Humiliation mingled in Sue’s thoughts. It was her 
fault, she said to herself, for coming into a place where 
most unmarried mothers were probably unhappy and 
hopeless. 

By the end of the ten days’ rest she was bored and 
wearied by the hospital routine, and glad to get back to 
Evelyn Square. 
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Chapter 44 
New Life 


The cottage to which Sue went by train and taxi with 
her baby, in the middle of October, stood fifty yards 
away from the sea. Always there was the noise of waves 
grinding on the pebbles thrown up to form a ridge 
stretching east and west. It had been a coastguard’s 
cottage; but since the new coastguard station had been 
erected just outside the town six miles along the rough 
shingly coast, it had been used chiefly for holidays. It 
was dark, draughty, the walls flaky, the windows small; 
and the owner had built a bungalow in a more sheltered 
part of the valley, and advertised the cottage to be let 
furnished. On a walking tour during his summer holi- 
days Michael Pettit, a young man with literary ambitions 
and a fervent admiration for Richard Scotforth, had 
spent a night under its roof. All through his holiday 
this young man had meditated a literary work to be 
called The Phoenix, being an appreciative essay of the mayni- 
ficent work of Richard Scotforth, Esquire. This had been 
duly compounded, and sent to the famous author after 
much preliminary nervousness. Scotforth had sent the 
article to Sue, and in reply had asked his appreciator if 
he happened to know of any small furnished cottage to 
be let. Pettit had eagerly replied, giving the address, and 
Rick had gone to see the cottage, and taken it. He 
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attended a local auction sale and bought some furniture, 
then he engaged a local mason to replaster the walls, 
having agreed to do this if the landlord put a chimney 
pot on the decayed stack, repointed the stack with cement 
mortar, and repaired the slate roof. He had, in the name 
of Mrs. Richardson, ordered from shops such things as 
a kettle, broom, groceries and coal; saying that it was 
for a relative’s half-sister’s mother. To Sue he wrote, 
from Cornwall. 


You will enjoy planting your own vegetables and 
living a natural, free life there. You can have a man in 
to do the rough digging; but watch him, and imitate 
later. Every day you can bring a bucket of seaweed from 
the shore, and rot it in a corner of the walled garden, for 
spring dressing, or “‘manure’’ as you’d call it. It’s grand 
muck. I'll come and see you sometimes, if you'll have 
me after the blackguardly way I’ve treated you. I feel I 
can do what I like in your house, Fair Susanna, as I can 
in no one else’s. That is supposed to be a compliment. 
I’m exhausted. 

With love from your mother’s illegitimate son-in-law. 

RIcKk. 


When Sue arrived at the cottage for the first time, one 
warm, still, blue-and-gold day of St. Martin’s Little Sum- 
mer, she was delighted with the place, and with 
Rick’s thoughtfulness for her. He had arranged for a 
cottage woman from the fishing village nearby to make 
fires and scrub up the kitchen for the first two months. 
Everywhere were evidences of his thought for her—a 
pretty old painted box on the kitchen-living-room table, 
filled with cigarettes; a case of miniature jam pots from 
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a famous Essex firm; a copper mug on the dresser filled 
with her favourite brazil nuts, with a heavy flat stone 
beside it for cracking them on the brick floor. Half- 
laughing, half in tears, Sue noticed that he had nailed 
the mirror on the wall to suit his own height. She would 
not lower it, but would stand on the three-legged 
milking stool by the fire when she wanted to see her- 
self. 

She found it exciting and satisfactory to run her own 
house. Her day was regulated by Ruth Rosemary’s four- 
hourly feeds. Fortunately the baby was healthy and good, 
sleeping in her third-hand pram, bought from Mrs. 
Rigby, in the garden all the time between feeds. Sue 
found herself taking pride in keeping the three-roomed 
cottage very clean and neat, the brass and copper shining, 
the red brick floor scrubbed. She enjoyed washing the 
baby’s clothes and seeing the snowy line of napkins 
fluttering on the clothes-line across the little garden. In 
Evelyn Square her washing had always dried grimed 
and grey, with dust and soot. In London, were it wet, 
she had to dry the baby’s clothes in front of the gas- 
fire in her room, Mrs. Rigby having made a rule that no 
washing must hang in the kitchen. In London, Ruth 
Rosemary’s pale cheeks became soiled with black, 
greasy specks as she lay in her pram. In London there 
wete only noisy streets in which to walk. 

Here sea and sky had a thousand moods and colours, 
and it was so peaceful, the air a keen and living thing. 
She was very happy. 

In the afternoons she dug in the garden, or went for 
a walk with the pram, along a track beside the shingle, 
stretching away on either side of the solitary cottage. 

She grew fond of her baby, but never wanted to 
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caress or kiss her. She was amused by her quaintness, 
and liked making her smile; and at times she resented 
the inevitable dependence of the baby. Sometimes she 
wished she had not always to push a pram on her walks, 
so that she might run against the wind, and let the spray 
sting her cheeks, and throw stones into the rough 
boisterous waves. And always her thoughts were with 
and of Rick. Every night she wrote to him, letters which 
she hoped would make him laugh, as she laughed when 
writing them. She seldom heard from him, and when she 
did his letters were sorrowful. The Petrel affair had gone 
wrong: if indeed it had ever been right. He was never 
allowed to be alone with her, he said, and was always 
expected to take Mrs. Mountstephen out with her. He 
had been completely honest with the mother, and now 
she was part of the romance which drained his nervous 
energy away. Rick had told her everything he thought 
and felt about Petrel; and Mrs. Mountstephen sighed 
with him, she tucked him up in bed at night, she was so 
kind and sweet'to him, she gave him spoonfuls of open- 
ing medicine, called him Boy, was quaintly amused at 
her little daughter’s watchful alertness when she seated 
herself beside Rick—and gradually dominated and 
sterilized the whole affair until its poetry was dead and 
Rick was, he said, an impotently lustful middle-aged 
man trying to wheedle promises, whenever he could get 
her alone, from a young evasive, hard-headed, self- 
possessed girl. The father was sardonic as always; he 
had shown Richard Scotforth, the author, off to all his 
friends, and was now beginning to criticize Richard 
Scotforth, the man. “His theme-song to me is: “You’ve 
got a dirty stomach, my son’,” Rick wrote, “ “And all 
your ideas are but a miasma from it. Why the hell do 
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you want to bother about a little bit of skirt? You’re a 
marvellous writer when you’re in form; but your 
stomach’s dirty, that’s your trouble at present.’ ” Sue 
learned that the Bugatti was minus its near front wing— 
Petrel had hit a stone wall, cornering too fast. Rick 
was always going to Cumberland, and then returning to 
Cornwall, and always his letters were sorrowful—the 
letters of a man without armour, except the truth: and 
thereby defenceless among ordinary people. 

Mrs. Fair wrote saying that she could hardly bear to 
be away from her grandchild for long, and might she 
come down to stay with her. 

The relationship between Sue and her mother was 
now without strain: on Sue’s part because she felt strong 
in herself; on her mother’s part because she felt that Sue 
had overcome most of the possible difficulties and 
distresses of bringing an illegitimate child into the 
world. Mrs. Fair generally avoided all reference to 
Richard Scotforth. She tried, in both her letters and her 
attitude to her daughter, to conceal the desolation of her 
thoughts, that Richard Scotforth had alienated Sue from 
her: had grafted on to her a mentality that was in opposi- 
tion to her own authentic nature. Mrs. Fair tried to be 
cheerful and easy-going with Sue. 

*‘What a charming little cottage, darling. But don’t 
you find its position rather exposed? I mean, for Ruth’s 
sake. Do you think it’s safe to let her be out in her pram 
all day in these bitter, salty winds?” she said, holding the 
baby on her lap, and singing to it. 

Sue was clearing away the luncheon things. 

*‘She is well wrapped up, mother, and I like her to be 
out all day. I think the sea wind is healthy. There, I will 
have her now, feed time.” 
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““Go and have your drop of comfort, darling heart,”’ 
said Mrs. Fair, handing the baby to Sue. 

She watched Ruth Rosemary having her food with a 
rapturous look on her face. 

“Don’t you love feeding your baby? Isn’t it lucky that 
you have so much milk to give her? I think feeding one’s 
own child is the most wonderful thing a woman can 
experience.” 

‘“T’ve always found it painful, mother. I’ve often 
wished I had not been able to feed her, in a way. If it 
hadn’t been for the extra expense of buying milk and 
patent foods, I should certainly have bottle-fed her.” 
She hesitated to tell her mother she had been proud of 
her slim figure and resented the enlarging of her small 
compact bosom. 

“J always think a woman who has been feeding a 
child has a beauty all her own; more lovely than that of 
the young, budding girl. How queer you are, darling. 
Don’t you love your baby? You never seem to want to 
hug or cuddle her, poor little mite.” 

‘Really, mother, questions like that are embarrassing. 
Also, I think the idea of a woman’s beauty after suckling 
an infant is mere sentimentality. A sloppy bust is a 
sloppy bust. Ask any man.” 

‘Your mummie’s telling your poor old grannie off, 
Ruth. Well, I suppose I am old-fashioned.” Mrs. Fair 
looked suddenly sad, and Sue felt mean. 

‘Frances seems to me the ideal mother,” Mrs. Fair 
went on. “None of this modern selfishness about not 
cuddling the baby when it cries. Poor little mites, they 
are human beings, aren’t they, Ruth, and very important 
ones, too. You agree with grannie, don’t your” 

The infant, with filmy eyes, sucked vigorously and 
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selfishly at Sue’s breast. ‘““Ow!”’ exclaimed Sue, wincing. 
‘That hurt, you little spiteful. You'll have to be weaned 
soon.” 

“I don’t like to hear you talking to her like that, Sue. 
It sounds all wrong from her mummie. Surely you won’t 
wean her yet? Why Frances’ baby Oliver still has a 
bottle and he’s nearly a year. And he’s a beautful fat 
baby. I’d like to see Ruth fill out a bit more. Little 
spindleshanks, [ll have to call her. Oh, the sweetheart, 
look at her smiling at grannie. Let metake her for a little 
play before you put her in that lonely old pram, Sue.” 

Sue smiled. “I’m going to have to be very firm with 
you, I can see, mums. No, Ruth Rosemary goes down 
in her pram now till her bath-time. You see,” she said, 
while she changed the baby, a safety pin between her 
lips, and put on her outdoor clothes, “‘it isn’t fair on the 
baby to make a fuss of her just when you’re here. She'll 
expect it from me, and I simply haven’t time. I’ve 
brought her up in an independent way for good reasons. 
It gives me more time for the work I must do to help 
support us.” 

When Sue was bathing the baby after tea, Mrs. Fair 
said: ‘“What a pity it is you can’t devote all your time to 
her, she’s such a little darling. Such a winsome, solemn 
little face. I think it is a mother’s duty to put her child 
before everything else. You always came first with me, 
I do know. Ah well, as I said before, you think I’m a 
sentimental old idiot.’’ She looked up, and saw that her 
daughter was staring at the window, which had no blind, 
so that the glass panes shone blackly. ““Why, what’s the 
matter, dear?” 

‘“‘Oh,”’ exclaimed Sue. Her face was white. ‘‘“Someone 
was looking in.” 
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“‘My darling, how alarming! Who could it be, peering 
in at the window like that?” 

Sue’s heart was beating fast. Could it be. . . ? It had 
looked like him. Would he be outside, if so, waiting? Or 
was it hallucination? 

**T don’t know, mother. If it’s a tradesman he’ll knock. 
Let’s see,”’ she said nervously, “‘is it today the fishman 
calls?”’ But she knew it wasn’t the fishman. She waited to 
hear a knock on the door. 

*‘Hadn’t you better go and see, Sue?” asked Mrs. Fair, 
drawing her chair nearer to the fire. ' 

“Yes. Will you hold Ruth?” 

Hurrying to the door Sue tried to open it, with fingers 
that trembled. Damn this silly business of her mother’s 
wanting her to keep the door locked. The key was stiff 
with rust, and was turned with difficulty. 

She listened at the open door, waiting to hear a voice 
above the sounds of sea on shingle. When her eyes were 
more used to the night,.she walked down the path. No 
one was in the garden. Opening the gate and reaching the 
track, she stood still, listening. She heard, with sickening 
hope, the noise of the Bugatti engine being started, saw 
the headlights leap on to the valley side as the car turned 
the corner into the lane. She started running, but stopped 
after a little way; and watched the lights growing smaller 
and the whine of the engine growing fainter. 

She walked back to the cottage. 

“Did you see anything?” 

Sue shook her head. 

“You look tired, darling. It must have given you a 
shock.” Sue sat down by the fire, hands on chin and 
elbows on knees, staring into the fire. With inner fury 
she heard her mother saying, “I wish you weren’t so 
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solitary here, Sue. It makes me so worried to think of 
you and the darling babe, all alone.” Mrs. Fair sighed. 
Sue remained silent. “‘Ah well, you have your own life 
now. I am an old woman, I suppose.” She sighed again. 

During the night Sue lay awake, sometimes straining 
her ears above the murmur of the sea, thinking she 
heard the car returning, though she knew in her heart 
that he would not return. 

On the following morning, Mrs. Fair had to go back 
to London. Sue walked with her to the bus stop in the 
village. She was relieved that the week-end was over. 
Mother seemed to take all her remarks about the baby 
as a personal offence. Mother would never understand. 
Otherwise she would not make such remarks as: 
“‘Doesn’t Richard love his baby girl? He must be 
pleased she has his blue eyes and fair hair. Doesn’t he 
ever come and see her? An utterly selfish man... .” 

Yes, most people were not “clear”, as Rick often said. 
And he had lately written: “It is better to be alone.” 
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I wish I were the right one for you, my darling, said Sue 
to herself, while the west wind blew on her face and hair 
and legs. She was walking along the lane above her 
cottage. Grazing fields lay on either side of the land. 
Yes, my darling, we could have such fun together. I 
know you so well. I Avow you. You are the only living 
person I know. The baby was smiling at her, and she 
stopped and leaned over the pram. 

‘You have a funny little face, Ruth Rosemary. Such 
big blue eyes like Rick’s only not sad, and a dimple in 
your chin. Will your white hair curl like his, I wonder. 
You haven’t got much yet, have you, little solemn one. 
Soon you must be weaned. I shall be so glad. But you 
have quite spoilt my pretty breasts. They are scarred like 
the sand after the tide has ebbed. And brown where they 
were pink. You have stolen their coral, O my babe. And 
I shall soon be twenty, you coral thief.” The baby smiled. 
*“‘But I am glad you were not killed—ughl”’ Sue ceased 
to speak to the baby, hearing footfalls approaching. She 
went on slowly up the lane. “Those aren’t his steps, 
baby,” she whispered. ‘“Will they ever come to meet me 
again?” 

She turned the corner of the lane, and a tall, dark 
young man, dressed most valiantly for winter, she 
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thought, in khaki shorts, with an open shirt, and a book 
under his arm, passed her. She felt him turn his head 
when he was a few yards away, heard his steps hesitate, 
then come towards her. 

““Excuse me,” he said, his pale, pointed face flushing, 
“‘but are you by any chance Mrs. Richardson? I mean, 
we have corresponded, so that I feel I can introduce 
myself.” 

*““You must be Mr. Pettit.” 

‘““Yes,” he smiled. ‘“‘Richard Scotforth, who I believe 
is a mutual friend, told me you had taken the coast- 
guard’s cottage. May I—er are you going to the village? 
I am staying there with my mother. She isn’t able to 
walk much.” 

“Yes, please come with us. It is good to talk to some- 
one.” 

*‘Are you sure I shan’t be in the way?” 

‘*No, rather not.” 

They walked on. She noticed him scrutinizing the 
baby’s face intently. She felt her cheeks going pink. 

‘Your son has beautiful eyes!”’ 

“Yes, hasn’t my daughter?” she laughed. He laughed 
awkwardly. 

“T’m sorry, what a silly mistake. I don’t know what 
it was that made me decide she was a boy,” he added 
musingly. 

I think I know, thought Sue. The likeness is very 
marked. Aloud she said: ““How do you like that book? 
Heaven Without Horizon was the first of Scotforth’s books 
I ever read. Since that time I have had to buy a new one, 
my original copy got so battered with being re-read 
many times, and being loaned to people.” 

“This is my third reading,”’ said Pettit, taking the book 
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from beneath his arm, and opening it. “‘Marvellous stuff. 
I have written a sort of little essay on Scotforth, like the 
longer thing you read—your comments and suggestions 
were very helpful, thanks most awfully—I want to ask 
his permission when I see him, soon I hope, to expand 
both into a book.” 

Unconsciously Sue’s step became faster. 

“Oh, is he—I didn’t know he was coming down.” 

“T got a card this morning to say he might be inthis 
neighbourhood for the week-end. I hope he will be our 
guest at the pub we’re staying at.” 

Oh stay with me, Sue thought, stay with me in my 
cottage. Damn this chap. 

“TI say, will you come and have some tea with us? My 
mother would be very pleased to meet you. She is a great 
admirer of your Young Mother articles in the Sunday 
World. The baby will interest her, too. Do come, won’t 
you, please?” He was so humble that Sue felt sorry for 
him. She thanked him, and when he offered to push the 
pram, she began to like him. So they came into the 
village talking more easily. He was a well-read young 
man, she decided. He had been studying music in 
Salzburg, and was beginning his career in the New 
Year as music master at one of the new public schools. 
He talked on, becoming more and more at ease, though 
his manner was still hesitant, and he stammered slightly. 

Sue listened just enough to make appropriate com- 
ments, while her heart sang, I may see him soon. 

They stopped outside a stone-built slate-roofed inn, 
called ““The Hardy Arms”, and Sue lifted out the baby 
and followed Pettit into the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Pettit was short and smiling and much too fat. 
She puffed and blew and moved as though with diffi- 
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culty. She was dressed in black velvet, with a triple row 
of grey imitation pearls round her neck. A grey pearl 
bobbed and swung from each ear beneath her wavy grey 
hair. 

‘**Mother, this is Mrs. Richardson, or better known to 
you as Susanna Fair,” said Pettit, quietly. 

Mrs. Pettit’s face grew solemn, she opened her mouth 
and her eyes wide, and then broke into a broad smile. “‘It 
can’t be se Susanna. But yes, it must be. Iimagined her 
just like you. Forgive me for not getting up, my dear, 
neuritis in my shoulder, bother it. Sit down, sit down. 
And is this the precious that you write about in your 
articles?” she said, shaking a plump be-pearled finger at 
Ruth. “‘Of course it is. May I hold her? Babies always 
like me. I think it must be my ear-rings. There you are, 
Mickey,” she said, beaming at her son, “‘she’s found 
them at once. Ow, don’t pull poor auntie Pettit’s ears 
off, bless her. What does the little dear’s father think of 
her? He’s down in the cottage, I suppose, enjoying a bit 
of quiet? No? In America, is he, my, that’s a long way 
away to go, isn’t it, my precious? Business, I suppose? 
Ah well, business comes first, so my darling daddy 
always used to say. I expect Mickey’s told you, Mrs. 
Richardson, that I’ve just lost my father. A wonderful 
old gentleman, very handsome, you know. Ninety-three, 
wasn’t he Mickey? I’m just beginning to feel the reaction 
from the funeral, my dear. What ghastly performances] 
But itis a help when everyone is so good. There was poor 
old Mr.— what’s the man’s name, Mickey? Never mind, 
I shall remember it tonight I expect—it doesn’t matter. 
He was Daddy’s (I always called him Daddy, even after 
I was supposed to be grown up, ha ha)—he was Daddy’s 
barber. There he was on the doorstep, when he heard 
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Daddy had passed over, tears streaming down his face, 
asking for the honour to shave Daddy and trim his 
moustaches for the last time. And then the funeral—my 
dear, I said to Mickey here, couldn’t help it, though it 
sounds terrible: ‘How people love a free show.’ The 
church was, well—everyone in the town adored him. 
He was chairman of the council of the home of the 
mentally deficient, you know. There were three chara- 
bancs of them at the funeral, yes, three charabanc loads 
of them!” She wiped her eyes and cheeks, afterwards 
reaching down the neck of her dress for a large powder 
puff, with which she dabbed her nose, all the while 
smiling at the baby lying in the velvet hollow between 
her immense knees. 

Sue found it difficult to follow the sequence of her 
conversation. Mrs. Pettit left words half-finished, sen- 
tences tailed off in her anxiety to continue the story of 
her remarkable daddy’s funeral. “‘And the flowers! Are 
you fond of flowers, dear? Well, gorgeous doesn’t begin 
to describe them. Mickey and I sent a cross of purple 
violets with a big white satin bow. I wrote on our card: 
‘He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; 
and look what he layeth out, it shall be paid him again,’ 
from Minnie and Mickey—there did you hear that, 
Minnie and Mickey, you know those funny films—and 
I’d never noticed it, excuse me laughing, dear, thank 
God for a sense of humour—then at the bottom in 
brackets from Mrs. Pettit and Mr. Michael Pettit, The 
Elms, Finchley, N.W. And would you believe it, dear, 
though I say it who shouldn’t, with all Daddy’s ecclesi- 
astical relations, none of them knew which part of the 
Book the text came from. Mickey could tell them straight 
off. My boy could, oh yes! Mickey could, couldn’t you 
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Mickey? What was it Mickey, Proverbs nineteen? It 
isn’t often Mickey’s stumped for information. Oh I must 
tell you. Such a lovely old gentleman, my Daddy. Al- 
though very frail, and with a heart that might give out 
at any moment, he was only escorted to the door of the 
toilet—as the French call it so politely. Only to the door! 
Ninety-three, mark you! There’s a gentleman for you. 
Oh, here’s tea. I don’t know where I should be if tea had 
never been invented. I’m a terror for tea, Mickey will 
tell you the same. He takes after his mother, don’t you 
Mickey, but I will say he’s not quite so bad. I talk an 
awful lot, don’t I, dear? But I can’t help it, it bubbles out 
of me, but oh, what a wonderful daddy I had, and have, 
too, for of course he is only just on the other side. You 
believe in spiritualism, of course? I do, I’m a medium, 
aren’t I Mickey?”’ 

She paused, for want of breath. The young man saw 
that they were seated round the tea table. Sue was thank- 
ing God to herself that the baby hadn’t wanted to go on 
her own knee yet. She hoped she didn’t need changing. 

*‘Shall I take her now Mrs. Pettit? Your frock. .. .” 

“Get along with youl” cried Mrs. Pettit. “What does 
a frock matter when I’m holding this precious that I’ve 
read about and longed to see. Do you like pretty frocks 
and things, Susanna? Forgive me, I just feel it natural to 
call you that, such a beautiful name. I hope you aren’t as 
unfortunate as your namesake in the Apocalypse,”’ she 
said, winking at Sue, and stroking the baby’s head. “How 
much do you think I gave for this one? Feel the quality 
of the material, dear.” 

Sue couldn’t possibly have guessed—but she was re- 
lieved to find she was not expected to. “‘Only eight and 
a half guineas. A model, too. Just feel the material, dear. 
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Why I wouldn’t like to buy the material alone for eight 
and a half, let alone the making.” 

“Why don’t you keep the price on, mother?” said her 
son, smiling. 

Mrs. Pettit laughed heartily. ‘“Thank God he can joke 
about my little eccen——— oh, bother the word, without 
my getting upset, can’t you, Mickey. What would the 
world be without a sense of humour. Well, Mickey, now 
you’ve met—Mrs. Richardson to you, young man— 
you'll have someone to go and talk about poetry to, and 
your blessed Richard Scotforth. Are you an admirer of 
his work, Susanna dear? Mickey’s quite potty about him. 
Wants to do what you’re doing, live in a lonely cottage 
and write music and poetry! The modern girl is really 
splendid. I do admire her pluck. I talk a lot, Susanna, 
but other people’s business simply doesn’t interest me. 
Not the slightest. I admire the reservation in others that 
Mickey is always telling me I lack. Aren’t you, dear?” 

“T do hope you'll forgive my leaving so soon, but I 
must get the water on the fire for the baby’s bath.” 

““Of course, of course, my dear. Do’come and see me 
again. It’s a rare pleasure. Now Mickey, you’ll see Mrs. 
Richardson home, won’t you, dear? It’s all right, 
Susanna,” she said in a loud whisper, winking, “‘don’t 
worry, I’d trust that boy of mine anywhere. Anywhere!” 

And I haven’t found out when Rick is coming, thought 
Sue. 
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Firmament 


That evening, after Ruth Rosemary was in bed, the 
little zinc bath emptied, small clothes folded, powder, 
soap and cotton wool put away, towel hung on brass- 
railed fireguard to dry, Sue got out her typewriter. That 
evening she would finish her article about the growing 
consciousness of Baby Ruth, who had recently dis- 
covered her toes, and was apparently much interested in 
the fact that they moved. But having typed half a sen- 
tence, and then blacked it out with rapid percussions of 
the letter x, Sue’s fingers lay relaxed on the keys. She 
was trying to force herself not to let feeling come upper- 
most; she had been staving it off all day. She began to 
type again, compelling herself to write about Ruth. She 
stopped again, hearing the ceaseless dull noise of the sea 
coming down the chimney. She felt the ceaseless noise 
trying to discover her hidden feeling, and sat still, 
wondering if she would cry, so silent was the room, her- 
self unresting, alert, near-hopeless, sensitive to every 
sound, every silence. All her nature was tuned up, like 
the high compression engine of the Bugatti, and, with 
the least touch of the accelerator, would bound forward. 

She couldn’t write. She put away typewriter and 
papers, stood in the middle of the living-room, trying to 
think what she should do so that she could ease the 
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thoughts that filled her heart: the thoughts that she would 
soon be seeing him; wondering how he was; whether he 
would still treat her with that natural ease and confidence 
which she so treasured. Perhaps he had already arrived 
in the village? 

She wound up the clock, then walked to the window 
to peer out at the sea. She fetched her workbox and sewed 
a button on Ruth Rosemary’s vest, but found that her 
fingers were awkward. She pricked her finger. The sew- 
ing was put away. On the window ledge stood the small 
twovalve wireless set he had bought for her. Sheswitched 
it on. 

There was dance music, which suited her mood, and 
she lifted her skirt and danced an exaggerated high- 
kicking, swaying, turning dance, clattering her heels on 
the brick floor. She watched her shadows, two of them, 
one firm from the reading lamp, the other, vague, from 
the small storm lantern hanging in the scullery. She 
danced until she was breathless, and paused, leaning 
back against the table. She saw the curve of breast, the 
tapered waist and slender hips, the graceful movements 
of arms which her stronger shadow faithfully outlined 
for her. In a low voice she sang the words of the next 
tune, a homesick tune from the South, the swamps of 
Carolina, the fireflies, the whippoorwill crying in the 
pine tree that touched the stars, the song of a “poor 
white” that was her own song. It was so sad and lovely, 
and the quality of her voice, faithfully releasing herself, 
drew tears from her eyes. All too soon the half-hour’s 
dance music was over, and a talk on Pike Fishing was 
announced. She switched off and listened above the thud 
of her excited heart to hear if Ruth Rosemary were stir- 
ring. The cottage was silent. 
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I zi// go out by myself for once, she thought suddenly, 
looking at her face in the mirror. I wish he could see me 
now, she thought, smiling at her shining eyes, her brown 
hair tumbled about, the warm colour of her cheeks. Her 
mouth felt brimming with kisses, and her nervous 
fingers would find peace in running lightly through that 
fair, curly hair. 

It was a bright, frosty night, and feeling a vast 
freedom, she opened the front door, closed it softly, and 
walked along the track by the sea, watching the moon 
and the clouds so high and clear. If Rick were with me 
he would know the name of that beautiful star, flashing 
red. She held her breath—a shooting star fell aslant the 
glittering dark of sky, and for the first time a wish was 
ready in her heart and she said softly: ‘I wish Richard 
Scotforth to come soon,” and with exultant triumph she 
saw the star had not disappeared before the wish was 
uttered. 

She started to run, holding out her arms and throwing 
her head back, taking long strides and leaping into the 
air, feeling the lightness and grace of herself on the 
Cumberland shore, so long ago. Her eyes were on the 
sky, watching the stars, seeming to come nearer to 
them as she leapt. 

The figure sitting silent on the shingle, by the rusty 
boiler of a wrecked ship, was passed unseen; and Pettit, 
who had watched the running, dancing figure coming 
nearer, turned away, feeling he was seeing something 
that was not for him. He felt it was right so to do, in 
keeping with the high ideal of conduct he had set him- 
self. And then, as she went by he held his head down, 
and remained very still, raising his head only when he 
heard her steps on the shingle going farther and farther 
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away. He sighed and got up, feeling very much alone 
with the sea and stars, and crossing the track, made his 
way to the village over the rough fields. He scarcely 
dared to hope that Richard Scotforth would have 
arrived when he got back. 

The next morning Sue had a letter from her mother. 


My own darling Girl, 

Frances has been run down and wants to get away 
somewhere quiet, for a week or so, so I suggested they 
came down to that inn with the lovely name, ‘““The Hardy 
Arms”. I’m going to look after the baby for them. Nor- 
man said why couldn’t they stay in your cottage, in the 
spare room, to save expenses, but I tactfully suggested 
they would be more comfortable at the inn, which had a 
bath, etc. I knew it would be too much for you, darling, 
and knowing they haven’t much to spare after the baby’s 
coming, I offered to pay. I hope you’ll see a lot of them, 
it will be good for you, and help to while away the lone- 
liness of your present life. I think of, and pray for, you 
always. One day, I hope, soon, we shall be together 


again. 


The letter had a hasty postscript saying that Mrs. Fair 
had telegraphed to the inn for rooms. Sue dropped the 
letter on the table, and feeling that her breakfast of toast 
and marmalade would choke her, cleared away and 
started to type her article, which must be sent off that 
day. 

The next morning there was a letter from Frances, 
saying she and Norman would arrive in time for lunch, 
and hoped Sue would have the meal with them. 
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Sie felt almost glad they had come, during the meal, 
and ate hungrily of chicken, sausages, brussels sprouts, 
baked potatoes, and bread sauce. After all, she must be 
well and strong for Rick’s sake, always. 

Mrs. Pettit and Mickey sat at a separate table in the 
dining-room, eating silently, listening, she thought, to 
the conversation at their table. Sue had asked Frances 
not to talk about the fictitious Mr. Richardson, and so 
she felt no apprehension. 

After lunch Frances said she wanted to go to sleep 
with a hot-water bottle, and Norman suggested to Sue 
that they should go for a stroll. “I’m interested in your 
cottage. Lucky girl, being able to escape from the fog 
and the noise of London.” 

They talked about the old days at the I.A.I. How’s 
dear old Kovsky? Is Poppy married yet? Sue felt easy 
with Norman, as they walked to the sea. Inside the 
cottage, Norman said, the conversational tone of voice 
altering: ‘“Why not park the baby out, as you have today 
with that cottage woman, and come up to town some- 
times. We could go toa show and then dance.” He looked 
out of the window at the sea. “I want to see that lissom 
figure outlined in silk as it was at the opera two years 
ago. Remember? You’re a different girl, now, Sue, do 
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you know that? The silent, frightened little Lynx is 
gone. It’s a damned shame about the baby. You ought 
to do much better for yourself than this, an inconvenient 
cottage, burying.yourself in the country. Who’s that 
fellow at the pub with the garrulous old turkey of a 
mother? Friends of yours, aren’t they?” 

“T’ve just met them.” 

“I thought he seemed somewhat interested in you.” 

“He worships Scotforth,” said Sue. ‘It was through 
him I’m in this cottage.” 

*‘Sounds like a conspiracy to me.” He turned, and 
looked her in the eyes. 

Sue laughed. “I really like it down here,” she said. 
“Weekends in town don’t thrill me. I’m extraordinarily 
happy. Being alone suits me.” 

**H’m,” said Norman. 

“T ought to get back to Ruth now.” The baby’s feed 
was not due until six o’clock, but it was an excuse. They 
walked in silence back to the inn. 

Norman went upstairs to Frances. 

Sue sat down beside Mrs. Pettit; or, more accurately, 
Mrs. Pettit sat down beside Sue. 

“How nice for you to have your auntie down here, 
dear. What a lovely woman. Such a striking type with 
her red hair and green eyes. But I prefer the type of 
beauty that is sitting not a thousand miles away,” she 
said, putting a plump hand on Sue’s knee. Sue made 
herself not flinch. ‘IT must tell you, Susanna. I’m some- 
thing of a phrenologist, and when I held your precious 
on my lap the other day I couldn’t help being nosy and 
feeling her bumps. Did you notice me, Mickey? A very 
interesting little head, phrenologically speaking. I was 
pleased to find she hadn’t got the—you know—bump, 
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of—” looking up at her son. ‘““You run away, Mickey.” 

“Oh, mother,” he said, with a tolerant smile. 

**You’re only a lad yet.”’ Mrs. Pettit put her mouth to 
Sue’s ear. ““You know, dear, the one I always look for,”’ 
her voice lowered, and she whispered, “‘the bump of 
sensuality. I weed out all Mickey’s friends for him by 
seeing if they’ve got that one. You’d be surprised, dear. 
People you’d think were quite nice men have got that 
bump. You can feel quite easy with Mickey, dear, be- 
cause he hasn’t got it.” Her mouth left Sue’s ear, and ina 
louder voice she said: ‘‘Oh well, it takes many kinds to 
make a world, as my wise old daddy used to say, bless 
him. I must go up and tidy. Give me your arm, will you, 
Mickey?” 

Pettit opened the door for his mother, then came and 
sat by Sue. 

“I do hope you won’t be offended by anything my 
mother says,”’ he began, hesitantly. ‘‘She’s a great dear. 
But poor dad and she never hit it off very well. I suspect 
they disagreed as to the way I was being brought up. It 
Was a very inharmonious marriage, I’m afraid.”” He 
sighed, and stared at his shoes. Then, looking up, “It was 
awfully decent of you to read those poems of mine. I 
sent two of them to the magazine you suggested. I heard 
today they’d been accepted. My literary career has 
started!” 

“I’m so glad,” said Sue. Pettit looked at her bright 
eyes and flushed cheeks, and something stirred in his 
heart, a slight pain, leaving a heaviness there. For some 
days he had been thinking of her, and his mother had 
almost convinced him that she was a pitiable figure, ill- 
treated by Scotforth. He had been fighting this idea 
within himself, and was forlorn and bewildered; and at 
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the sudden sight of her happy face, he felt it was because 
of himself. 

Sue’s animation, however, had not been caused by the 
acceptance of the poems and the initiation of Pettit into 
the world of print; but her ears had caught the crisp note 
of the Bugatti engine. She was about to run out into the 
street when the door opened and Frances and Norman 
came down. 

“The wretch woke me up, Sue,” said Frances, yawn- 
ing lazily, and taking Norman’s hand in hers and patting 
it. “By the way, will you introduce me to your friend.” 

Introductions to Michael Pettit followed. She felt 
suddenly as though she were in the Tube, surrounded by 
stagnant air. During the fatuous small talk that followed 
—Frances was being very “‘county” towards poor little 
Pettit, thought Sue—the hall door opened and Scot- 
forth came in, leather-coated, fur gloves in one hand, 
his other hand pulling off a black leather flying helmet. 

Sue flushed, and went forward, holding out her hand 
to Scotforth. 

*‘Hullo,” she said, softly. 

‘‘How do you do,” he said, avoiding her eyes. 

How cold his hands are, thought Sue. 

More introductions. Rick standing there, head 
slightly bent, hands limp by his side, answering briefly 
but politely Frances’ forced-genial small talk about 
writers, her attitude being that of a gracious chatelaine 
welcoming a guest; Pettit standing by anxiously glancing 
from one face to another, his nose looking sharper than 
ever, awaiting and fearing an opportunity to speak, 
ready to cringe, almost, should anyone speak to him. 

Sue was appalled by the look on Rick’s face. His 
cheeks were drawn, his eyes were dead, he was unshaven, 
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he stood with bent back. His voice was so quiet, and his 
eyes stared at the floor. The conversation petered out, 
and in the silence he looked round, and sighed deeply, 
and said: ‘‘Well, I just dropped in on my way to London, 
for a whisky and soda. But I suppose it’s too early. Well, 
good-bye everyone.” 

At that moment, Mrs. Pettit entered the room, bring- 
ing a waft of heavy scent, her face over-powdered. 

“Well, well, quite a little party. Really, well isn’t that 
nice! You don’t say, Mickey? Richard Scotforth him- 
self? Who would have thought it, now! Very pleased to 
meet you, Mr. Scotforth. I’ve heard so much about you 
from Mickey here. Sometimes I almost say, ‘Oh do shut 
up about that man.’ Only my bit of wit. Seriously, Mr. 
Scotforth, you are a sort of Saint, I’ve said so to Mickey 
often. But”’ she added, shaking a finger at him, “as I’ve 
said to Daddy who got stuck halfway though one of your 
books, I forget which one, and Daddy didn’t remember 
either, I expect, ha ha, that’s a bit of wit for me, isn’t 
it. But as I was saying, I can’t agree with a// your views. 
I’ve often said to Mickey here, I’ve said, I would like 
to feel that man’s bumps before I made a final judgment 
on any book of his——” 

‘*Yes, mother,” said Pettit, hurriedly. ““Oh, Scotforth, 
I’m sorry, I ought to call you Mr. Scotforth—oh, may I, 
thank you very much—I mean to say, I just want to 
thank you for giving your permission about that essay. 
It’s terribly good of you. Are you sure you don’t 
mind?” 

‘Please do,” said Scotforth, passing his hand wearily 
across his eyes. “Forgive me being dull—I have driven 
rather far——” Sue heard him mutter. Pettit looked 
anxiously at him, for he was swaying on his feet. Sue 
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stood apart, impotent anger making tears start to her 
eyes. 

‘‘Look here, I’m staying here, and I can order you a 
drink, Scotforth,” said Norman, going to press a bell- 
push. “‘I expect it’s cold in an open car, isn’t it? Why do 
you do it? By the way, I liked your last book, if I may 
say so. But I can’t agree with your views on Delius. 
Bring a large whisky and soda, will you please?” he said, 
to the maid. “I mean, no one with any knowledge of 
music would put him in the top class, as you have. And 
as for Wagner, as a technician he’s superb, absolutely first 
class, but as a thinker, or philosopher, he’s negligible.” 

“I’m afraid I didn’t have a musical education,” replied 
Scotforth. Then turning to Sue, he held out his hand: 
“Do forgive me,” he said. “I must go now—Il’ll write— 
I——” He turned away, pushed through the door and 
was gone. 

Sue ran after him. 

He was knuckling his eyes in the passage. “Don’t 
listen to them!” she cried. ““They’re fools! Bloody fools! 
All of them! Oh God, why have they come here?” 

“IT suppose because you are so kind to everybody. 
I’ve brought the last act of a radio play for you to type. 
It’s for Christmas Eve. But perhaps you don’t want to 
type my things any more?” 

“Darling, don’t say that,” she said, taking his cold 
hand and pressing it to her breast. 

“It’s nice for you to have all your friends down here. 
You must be happy. Well, I must be going.” 

“Where are you going, oh, don’t go.” 

“Going? Am I going? Yes, I’m going. Will you please 
type this and send it off as soon as possible. They’re 
waiting for it. That concludes my literary career.’’ 
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She stood still, frozen by a numbness of misery 
and despair. ‘““How is Petrel?’? she managed to say. 

““T’ve made over all my copyrights into a Trust Fund 
for my children, including your daughter, in equal 
shares. You’ll receive some money almost immediately. 
Here’s some meanwhile.” He took out his case and 
pulled out three pound notes, all he had, apparently. 
“Good-bye,” he said at the door, and was gone. 

With wooden fingers she made up her pale face in the 
mirror of the coat-stand in the hall. While she was doing 
this the maid came with the whisky and soda ona tray, 
and Sue said: ‘‘Here, Ill have that,” and taking it, 
swallowed it down. “‘Chargeit to Mr. Norman Franklin,” 
she said. 

The others were making their way to the dining-room 
for tea. Sue thought, I must pull myself together, I 
couldn’t bear the cheap jokes that Norman might make 
if I seem silent. And so, until it was time to go and fetch 
the baby for her feed, Sue kept up a flow of badinage and 
jokes with Norman and Mickey. Norman’s eyes bright- 
ened and she saw with a despairing triumph in her acting 
that there was desire in his eyes and over-quiet manner. 
Mickey—she called him Mickey now—looked at her 
with a sort of puzzled fascination. Can he be falling for 
me, wondered Sue, well, let him. 

At supper, Norman ordered champagne, and Sue 
drank hers quickly, waving her glass for more. She was 
not drunk. She wished she were. She felt Mrs Pettit’s 
massive disapproval from the other table. Also she felt 
herself getting more and more ill with the wine. And 
would the wine affect her milk? She must not hurt Ruth 
Rosemary—poor little bastard. Norman and Frances 
thought she was tight, and played up to her. 
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After supper Mrs. Pettit went upstairs, on Mickey’s 
arm. Mickey returned, and hung about, pretending to 
read old dog-eared Tatlers by the fire. Frances said she 
would go to bed. Norman tried to get Sue to go for a 
walk with him. But Sue’s inside felt clenched with cold 
fingers. She went up to the cloak room and was sick. 

Without saying good-bye to any one she went to the 
cottage where the pram was with Ruth, gave the woman 
a shilling, and returned home, running most of the way, 
to arrive shivering and very hungry, fed the baby, left 
her in the pram for the night, and went upstairs, threw 
off her clothes, and crept into bed. 
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Suddenly she was awake, straining her ears. The room 
was filled with light sweeping across the smaller bed- 
room window, which faced the lane. She got up, and 
ran to the window. Yes, it was a car, the lights getting 
nearer. The engine was switched off, as it ran down the 
incline. She hurried down to the door, opened it, and 
stood still in the frosty starlight a moment before going 
to the gate. 

The car stopped. The lights were switched off. She 
heard him getting out and went to meet him. In silence 
they walked into the cottage. 

She lit a candle. The flame took ages to rise. 

His face was swollen and red, his eyes bloodshot. 
“Ice on windscreen. I had to have it flat,” he said through 
clenched teeth. “Fog—everywhere——” He covered 
his eyes with his gloved hand. The glove was grey with 
frost, like his helmet and fur collar of leather coat. 

“Tl light a fire. You sit down.” 

“Only staying five minutes. Want—alter dialogue— 
last act. Have my coat.” 

“No, you keep it on. I’llsoon lighta fire. Pll get some 
sticks. You’re frozen,” 

She went to the cupboard under the stairs where four 
faggots, two months’ supply for kindling, were stored. 
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She pulled a faggot out and thrust it on the embers of 
the open hearth. She put a match to the lower twigs. 

“*Soon be a good fire. I’m going to make some cocoa.” 

The hearth crackled and glittered with a core of flame 
biting into the dry sticks. Soon the room glowed, the 
flames roaring up the chimney. The kettle was already 
filled, hanging on a crook from the chimney bar. While 
he stood banging gloved hands on his coat, stamping 
feet, and then pressing hands to eyes, she got milk, 
cocoa tin, cups. She put them on the table, and fetched 
an armful of thicker sticks from outside. 

He stood before the fire, his leather flying coat still 
buttoned across his chest and fastened round his neck. 
He leaned his head on the mantelpiece. 

Soon steam was coming from the kettle spout, the lid 
flapping. She made cocoa, and put cups on the table. She 
drew up a chair for him. 

“I’m going to fry some eggs and bacon. Meanwhile, 
don’t scald your lips on the cocoa. Cold milk in the jug.”’ 

gy arene 

“No talking till you’ve drunk that cocoa. Come on, 
knock it back, old soldier!’ That’s the stuff to give ’em, 
she thought, almost with a giggle, as she went up the 
stairs two at a time to put on her dressing-gown and tidy 
her hair. 

With a feeling of lovely recklessness she came down 
again, and secing that the fire had burnt hollow, took a 
second faggot from the cupboard, and pushing in front 
of him, thrust it on the fire. Then turning, she drew 
herself upright and put her arms round him and pressing 
him against her, kissed him on the mouth. He put his 
arms round her, and held her, sighing deeply, and cling- 
ing to her. 
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He groaned, and began to shake with deep sobs that 
were awful to hear. He is like a drowning man, she 
thought, and I am his rescuer. I shall never let him go. 
“Darling Rick”, she murmured, and kissed him on the 
mouth. “Darling Rick. Don’t you know we are the same? 
You’re the only person I can be myself with. Be with 
me, darling.” She kissed him again. ““Now you sit here, 
old soldier. I'll get some eggs and bacon. You sit down 
here, and drink your cocoa.” 

He sat down obediently, and sipped the cocoa. 

She got eggs and bacon ready, waiting for the fire to 
sink before putting the pan on the trivet. He must be 
warmed first, she thought. The walls glowed with dancing 
shadows. She saw steam arising from his face and coat. 

‘**1’m so miserable,” he said. “‘It’s like a nail driven 
into me.” 

‘The French have a saying, ‘Drive out one nail by 
another nail,’ ”’ said Sue. 

‘*Thank God I know you,” he said, and drank his 
cocoa. “I meant to come all the time—that’s why I gave 
you all my money. I’ve only got about a gallon of petrol 
in the tank.” 

“Oh, you’re so naughty,” said Sue, putting her arms 
round him, and hiding her tears on the collar of his coat. 
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H. ate six rashers of bacon, four eggs, three slices of 
fried bread, and drank four cups of cocoa. He ate 
hunpgrily. Afterwards, “I am an icicle, whose thawing 
is its dying,” he said. He sighed. “‘My old self had to 
die, I guess.” Then he stretched his legs to the fire and 
said, with another profound sigh: “It’s good to be be- 
fore a fire, with nothing to prevent the flames coming 
direct to one. This hearth is entirely friendly.” 

€ ‘’m gla d.’’ 

“Lord, I was hungry. My first meal today.” 

Sue stood behind his chair, stroking his hair. 

*‘How’s Ruth Rosemary?” 

6¢é All ri ght.” 

“Good.” 

He lay back, with closed eyes, and she stroked his hair 
slowly as before. But she felt he was not really relaxed. 
“‘Where can the Bugatti rest tonight? Remind me not to 
forget to let the water out of the radiator. It’s freezing. 
No, I'll go and let the water out now. You are alone, 
I suppose?” 

°*Ves,”’ 

*‘Are you sure you really like my being here?” 

She bent over and took his hands, laying her arms 
along his arms, and kissed his mouth. 
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“You are a courtesan,” he said, pretending to bite her 
throat. 

‘*Thank you,” she said. 

‘Thank God,” he said. “‘T’ll be back in a minute. I 
can hear the frost waiting to break the engine’s heart. 
Poor old Bug, it’s a bit battered—like me.” 

While he was away she refilled the kettle and hung it 
lower on the hook, in case he wanted more to drink, or 
water to clean his teeth. She fetched from upstairs a 
pair of wool-lined slippers, bought in London for his 
Christmas present. When he returned she knelt down 
and took off his shoes, massaging his toes with her 
fingers before putting on the slippers. He sighed rest- 
fully; she was content. 

A courtesan should never ask questions. Was that in 
Proust, or Balzac? She sat beside him and stretched her 
legs beside his legs, and rested. 

“It’s lovely here in the cottage,” she said after awhile. 
“I’m looking forward to the spring, when I can have a 
first-class garden.” 

“‘How long are those people going to be at the inn?”’ 

“Norman and Frances are going the day after to- 
morrow. Pettit and his mother are staying on for 
Christmas, I think.” 

“T rather like little Pettit.” 

“Yes. He’s intelligent. His mother rather worries him, 
I think. I say, I must tell you. .. .” 

“Don’t. I know it already. What is comic to you is 
tragic to me. Have you heard from Alethea lately?” 

“About a week ago.” 

“Did she say anything about Crasher?” 

“Only that he had a feverish chill, and was in bed. 
Otherwise everything was the same. She also wondered 
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if you were bringing the Mountstephens home for 
Christmas, as you had said.” 

He made a noise like a grunt, a snort, a groan. 
He shook his head slowly. Then he sighed deeply. 

She laid her hand on his hand. “I am sorry.” 

*““Why are you sorry?” he said, taking his hand away. 
“You ought to be glad. Aren’t your” 

“I am sorry for your sake.” 

‘*That is a poisonous way of feeling. You self-poison 
yourself that way. It is false. Take warning from my 
horrible example. I am quite serious.” 

Sue thought, I must not argue. He is exhausted. He 
always begged Alethea not to argue with him when he 
was, as he said, unreasonable and exhausted. 

After a long silence, he said, ‘‘I am thirty-seven years 
old, but really I am seventy-seven. Does a man have a 
change of life, like a woman? I think he does. I have been 
terrified of growing old this past year, of my hair becom- 
ing grey, my face set in the heaviness and anxiety of 
middle age. Why do you laugh? I’m telling you facts. I 
was clutching at the last of my youth—perhaps because 
Iam more feminine than masculine. I don’t think I was 
ever in love with Petrel. She was a symbol. She made me 
feel, for the first time in my life, protective and a guar- 
dian to female youth and beauty and spirit. When I saw 
her first, she was between girlhood and womanhood and 
I had a feeling I had never known before, the beauty I 
think the Greek sculptors felt and put into their statues. 
You prepared the way for this feeling, for I wasn’t a man 
until you taught me to be natural.” 

“T felt like a tart.” 

“T’m so glad!” 

*‘Well, someone had to.”’ 
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“Quite right. By the way, when Norman was visiting 
you, did it ever occur to you that it was wrong of you, 
since he was your aunt’s husband?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Or that I was Alethea’s husband?” 

¢ ‘No.”’ 

‘You are completely amoral.”’ 

‘*That’s it,’’ said Sue. ‘‘I’m a tart.” 

**Thank God for it,” he said, laying his hand on her 
hand. ‘‘You are as natural, as amoral, as good, as the 
sun. Now listen, Sue, I want to tell you something. You 
must never fall in love with anyone ever again—after 
I’m gone, oh yes, you’ll love someone else one day, and 
be very happy, too—but falling in love’s no good. That 
means ill-balance, strain, ravaged feeling, a waste of life. 
It isn’t love if you’re not happy, deeply content, both of 
you. Falling in love is weakness, a straining after natural 
fulfilment. You are a natural lover, and so you must 
never allow yourself to fall in love which is an idle thing. 
I am clear now about myself, and, like a father, feel I 
must protect you with—with—I’m afraid I’ve forgotten 
the long speech I had prepared,” he said, and putting his 
arm round her, laughed and kissed her, and murmured: 
“TI am your brother, your father, your lover, Sue.” 

Sue squeezed her eyes tightly against the rush of tears, 
as she pressed her cheek on his hair, unable to speak. 

“I’ve often wondered if your father is near you,” said 
Rick, presently, ‘I think he likes me. He Anows. And do 
you know, I believe he thinks as I do, and knows, as I 
do, that you are—as I feel he was—honour itself. That 
sounds strange, doesn’t it?” the voice murmured. “But 
it is true. There is a Spirit of life—and that Spirit is—is— 
honour——” 
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His head drooped on his chest. His hand held her 
hand firmly. 

‘Never again shall I allow myself to betray myself— 
and therefore others,” he said, looking up again. “‘I had 
to die completely, my old childish self had to die. It was 
dying when I met Petrel, and she was like my soul, 
Psyche, come back to me—the pure Psyche of my boy- 
hood. This feeling of her being sent, at the crisis of my 
life, to save me, to fortify me, to reinforce the missing 
part of myself, grew on me until I worshipped and 
adored her—never saying anything of this to her, or her 
mother—it was all shut up inside me, and I became silent 
with her, always suffering, even if any man said so much 
as good morning to her. I was able to write what I felt in 
letters to her; but she didn’t reply. When I went back to 
Cumberland, and I could see only my death awaiting me, 
all my thoughts were to fortify myself for death. I real- 
ized I was finished, of no use to life any more. Is there 
anything so unattractive to life as a unit of life in dis- 
integration? Every criticism of her father, of her mother, 
every evasion of me by Petrel, was justified, I began to 
see. There was only one thing left: to build my funeral 
pyre and die in the flames at night. And I came to say 
good-bye to you today—and here I aml” cried Scot- 
forth. ‘‘All finished is the period of self-betrayal—the 
morbid illusion of a perfect love! Identity broken up! 
Will-to-live gone! Sleepless night after sleepless night, 
jagged darkness like great weightless rocks, breaking 
me up. I’ve got through! I’m O.K. now! I shall never see 
Petre] again, I swear it!” 

She thought, he loves her, she is his natural com- 
panion, quick and clear and confident, he loves her. She 
said: ““You must be patient and wait till she grows up, 
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Rick. She can’t possibly know her own mind yet. She’s 
like one of those little green hazelnuts with the kernel 
inside still forming, that you showed me and Crasher in 
Cumberland. She will love you, one day.” 

‘*‘No,” he shouted, his face suddenly distorted. “I tell 
you I shall never see her again! We live in different 
worlds! Why, she said: ‘I wish we could get someone 
decent in power, and have an Air Force that could 
bomb any other nation to bits if they got uppish!’ She 
said that, after having read Heaven Without Horizon! 
Jesus Christ! And her father, who was at the base all 
through the war, on a staff job, agreed with her! God 
Almighty, and you say one day it will be all right!” 

‘You are so tired,”’ said Sue. 

“I’m going now,” he replied. “I must work, I’m 
overdrawn. Work, that’s the only thing. You must 
marry, Sue. You will be able to marry any man you like 
now——”’ He got on his feet—“‘Good-bye.” 

“You are not going.” 

“Yes, I am. Lend me two pounds, will your” 

“Certainly not,”’ she said, with a pretence of gaiety to 
cover her feeling of helpless desolation. ‘““Why, I want 
you to teach me to drive a Blown Bug! At least I can 
drive it into a stone walll” 

He sighed. “Yes, the front axle’s bent, the wheels soon 
get out of track after being trued-up. They need re- 
building, really. She’s no sense of fear, you know. Or is it 
bravado? Lack of a sense of fear isn’t natural. I don’t 
know.” He sighed again. “I don’t know. I told her to go 
slowly, too. ‘Sorry, Rick,’ she said, ‘you shall crash my 
first monoplane with retractable undercarriage that I 
build.’ ” 

“Well, that sounds as though she likes you, anyway,” 
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said Sue, feeling as though she were driving a nail into 
her own heart. 

“Oh, we got on quite well when the subject was 
mechanical. Well, the poor old Bug’s crippled. At eighty 
it’s almost impossible to hold her on the road. You’re 
shivering. Let’s go to bed. May I sleep here?” 

She nodded. 


All night Sue pressed herself against him, breast to 
breast, knee to knee, holding one of his feet within the 
insteps of her feet. Gradually she felt the tautness of his 
body relax as her warmth continued to give him life. 
She willed that her strength flow into his body, to fill 
him again with hope, to repair his damaged will power. 
God, how I loathe my sex, women are damned awful, 
she thought. But I must not think like this, I must be 
positive for him, I must not waste a minute of this night. 
Over his shoulder, round which her arm was curved, 
she saw the stars sparkling with frost, and heard the 
cold grey murmur of the sea. When she was certain that 
he was fast asleep, she passed her fingers gently over his 
eyes, cheeks, nose, mouth and chin, felt the contours of 
his head, feeling passionately to herself that she would 
have an imprint of his likeness for ever in her fingers. 
Throughout the night, her eyes feeling wide and bright 
and clear, she lay beside him, feeling shocks of strength 
and warmth passing from her into his sleeping body. 
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Siz was making the breakfast when he came down- 
stairs, naked. 

“I’m going to swim,” he said. “I must rewrite the last 
act of the play. It must end on a drive of hope, instead 
of resigned tragedy. That will be truer, for my genera- 
tion is not scattered and rootless—everywhere the sur- 
vivors of the war are beginning to make their ideas real. 
T’ll write it after breakfast.”’ And kissing her cheek, he 
ran out of the room. She watched him picking his way 
over the shingle, waving a towel over his head, the 
brown of his back and broad shoulders, the white 
thighs, and again brown lean legs as he disappeared 
over the ridge of pebbles. 

While he was away, the postman arrived, with two 
letters. Sue opened one in Alethea’s thin, formless 
writing. 

Dear Sue, 

How are you. I hope Ruth is well and flourishing. I 
am writing on the chance that you may know where 
Rick is. Poor little Crasher is ill, I’m afraid, nothing very 
much to worry about, the doctor says, but he is asking 


all the time when daddy is coming home. Would you 
please tell him this if you see him, and ask him if he can 
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come home. I’m sorry to be so interfering in whatever 
he may be doing, but the doctor says it will be good for 
Crasher if he could see his daddy. 

I have been hoping that you’d write and suggest 
coming up to stay with us, bringing little Ruth. I hope 
you won’t ever feel any diffidence about coming, for 
honestly I would like to see you and Ruth, and we could 
compare notes about our babies, couldn’t we. Although 
I believe Rick thinks differently, I have none of the usual 
conventional feelings about things. It would be lovely 
for our two babies to meet. Please do come when Crasher 
is well again. The boys often talk about you. We would 
all like to see you again. Meanwhile a merry Christmas 
from us all. 

With Love, 
, ALETHEA. 


Sue thought quickly: she would not show Rick the 
letter just yet. It would be wiser to wait till he had done 
the work on the play. She put the letter in her pocket. 

There were noises of singing, and Scotforth returned, 
puffing and shaking the sea water out of his hair, his skin 
glowing, waving his arms, and slapping his body with 
his hands. 


“‘That was grand. Got those sausages and tomatoes 
ready? I'll be down in a moment.” 

At breakfast he was joking and mimicking some of the 
men at his London club. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with Sue? You’re looking tired.”’ 

“‘My fault for having all that beastly drink last night.” 

Ruth Rosemary lay in her cradle, a washing basket, by 
the fire. Rick lifted her out. 

**You look rather like Crasher,” he said to her, perched 
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with unsteady head on his knee. He whistled and made 
faces at the baby. 

“She’s laughing, Rick! The first time she’s really 
laughed!” 

She felt extraordinarily happy. It was the first time 
Rick had taken any notice of her baby. It was fun to see 
them together. Yes, Ruth Rosemary’s hair was going to 
curl like his. 

While she fed the baby Rick stood watching, some- 
times whistling, to make the baby release her hold on 
Sue with a loud suck-plopping sound, to turn and look 
at him with round blue eyes. 

All morning he worked on the play, often calling Sue 
to come and hear a page of dialogue. “My God, this is 
the reality itself! Listen!” He read a passage from the 
script, then said excitedly: “If only this were for a Euro- 
pean hook-up. It would be for the French a perfect ex- 
position of their hopes and feelings, and coincide with 
the German vision, too, and I swear it will inspire the 
English, get them out of their parochial political ideas. 
Each listener will say: “That is what I have always 
thought, what I have always wanted to happen.’ It’s 
positive, you see, Sue. Most intelligent writers today are 
anti-this or anti-that, because they are tortured and 
thwarted within, and they think of Christ crucified, and 
range themselves against forces which they fear are pre- 
war forces. But this is positive, it is creative, it creates 
friendship and releases the cowering little ego. It is the 
authentic voice and power of the ex-service men of the 
world! Wait a moment, I’m flowing away now, my God, 
this will bring them on their feet! I’m merely a spirit- 
medium, you know: all this has nothing to do with me, 
really. I’m only the trustee of it.” Sue had never seen 
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him so excited. His eyes shone, he seemed possessed, she 
felt a cold wind on her spine, as though the power of the 
dead were concentrated in the room, flowing with the 
spirit that possessed him. 

When it was finished he got up, and she had never 
seen his face so set and strong. He capped his fountain 
pen. “Don’t let me sec it, or I’ll want to revise it, and ruin 
it,” he said. He kissed her. “‘Be strong for me, always, 
won't you? I am so weak, one part of me—I need you— 
to conserve me, and therefore my talent, which I’m a 
trustee of, only. I’ve been going wrong for years, I 
realize it. And you’ve put me right. By your body and 
your heart. Your body and your heart gave me new life 
last night. I’m going for a walk now—but look out for 
yourself when I come back!” He kissed her again. 

He went out. 

While he was gone there was a knock on the door. 
A boy stood there, with a bicycle, holding a telegram. 
With fluttering fingers she opened it. 


Crasher is gravely ill can you tell richard immediately 
don’t alarm him but it is critical love alethea. 


When Scotforth returned, he looked at Sue and said: 
“Something has happened. What is it? Quick.” 

“‘Alethea thinks you ought to go home, Rick. No- 
thing alarming, but one of the boys is ill.” 

““Crasher 33 

She nodded. 

*‘What’s the matter?”’ 

‘fA feverish cold.” 

“Did Alethea write?”’ 

**Ves,”” 

‘Show me the letter.” 
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He read it. 

“‘He can’t be very ill, if she writes like that. But she 
always understates.”’ He caught sight of the envelope of 
the telegram screwed up, lying in the hearth. “‘Show me.” 

She gave him the telegram. 

His face became set. 

“Quick. Hot water. Is the kettle filled? Pour it into 
that jug, and fill up the radiator. It will loosen the engine. 
Pump up some more water. Lend me some money. 
Thank God the fog’s gone.” 

Ten minutes later he was seated in the Bugatti, pulling 
on his flying helmet. | 

“Don’t drive too fast,” said Sue, remembering the 
bent axle. ‘‘Crasher will be all right. I have a feeling he 
will be. And you must get there, you know.” She had 
to shout, for the engine was spluttering and banging. 

“T’ll be all right!” he shouted. “I don’t think the steer- 
ing’s so bad as I’ve thought. It was mostly me, I think. 
I’ll stop and eat properly on the way.” He fastened the 
helmet, and pulled on his gloves. “T’ll have to go to 
London for the broadcast, whatever happens—and if 
Crasher’s all right, you’ll see me on Christmas Day—no, 
you won’t—Pip and Crasher and Alethea will want me, 
I must be a proper father from now onwards—but why 
not come up to Cumberland?—say for New Year’s Eve? 
I must go now. Good-bye. Bless you, my dear—keep an 
eye on Alethea if ever I—oh, hell, I must get off, all 
these heroics, words, words, words!” He smiled at her. 
“Well, au revoir! Pll writel”? He kissed her, murmured 
“T love you.” Then letting in the clutch, was gone, the 
cold engine alternatively whining and popping as the 
little blue racing shell moved swiftly up the hill. 
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Ear the following morning Sue pushed the pram to 
the village to post the typescript of the play to London. 
Having registered the packet, she went to the inn. 
Frances and Norman were up in their room, getting 
ready to leave. When their bags were packed, Frances 
said: ‘““Haye you seen the marvellous old barn at the back? 
It’s worth seeing. I’ll show you.” 

When they were alone, Frances said: “Don’t think me 
interfering, but after all I have some sort of responsi- 
bility towards you, my dear. The fact is, the whole 
village knows, via the postman via the maid here, that 
Scotforth spent the night at your cottage. That’s 
neither here nor there, but it’s a bit thick that he should 
so flout ordinary decent feeling by bathing naked, when 
anyone might be watching. After all, you are my niece, 
and Norman is a public character, not a very famous 
man at present, but he will be—they’re playing his piano 
concerto in Prague next month—and these things get 
about. Why can’t Scotforth have some sense? It’s his 
utter damned selfishness, of course. He’s done enough 
harm already without making you a local scandal. The 
whole village knows all about it by now. We met the 
vicar’s wife yesterday, a charming woman, modern- 
minded, and she said she was going to call on you: but 
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how can she now, in the face of his blatant behaviour? 
Hullo, Norman, I was just telling the erring child the 
effect on the village of the wild man’s appearance.” 

“‘Well, I mean to say,” said Norman, “bathe naked by 
all means, but don’t be careless about it. It just bears out 
what I told you at the beginning about him. I knew no 
good could come of it.” 

“I don’t care what the village says,”’ replied Sue, feel- 
ing a heaviness settle within her. ‘‘Frances says they’re 
going to perform some of your music in Prague. Iam 
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“Unfortunately, they’re not paying anything for the 
performance,”’ said Norman. ‘‘A genuine artist can’t live 
these days. It’s a foul age.” 

“It needn’t be,” said Sue. “‘And I think it’s a fine age, 
or the beginning of one. Wait until you hear his radio 
play on Christmas Eve.” 

“Same old stuff, I suppose,” retorted Norman. “How 
he gets away with it, I simply don’t know. They say he’s 
finished.” 

*‘He’ll kill himself in that car one day,” said Frances. 
“Rushing about all over the place at the speeds he goes 
is simply ridiculous.” 

‘‘An anodyne, trying to get away from himself,” said 
Norman. ‘‘He’ll cop it one day, simply bound to, and 
then, where will you be, Sue? I bet there’ll be no pro- 
vision made for either you or the baby.” 

Sue thought, I never want to see these people again. 
She made an excuse to get back to the baby, left in the 
pram outside, asleep. She found Michael Pettit standing 
meditatively ‘beside it, endeavouring to light a pipe too 
tightly packed. He looked up, trying to appear surprised 
to see her. Then he said, knocking out the pipe on his 
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heel so violently that the stem snapped: “I’ve been wait- 
ing for you.” 

“I’ve just posted off the play.” 

“Splendid.” He flung the pipe bowl over a cottage 
roof. “Filthy habit, smoking. It always makes me feel 
queer after a bit. By the way, are you doing anything 
this afternoon, Susanna—may I call you Susanna? I 
mean,” he added hurriedly, “I thought of going for a 
walk while mother has her nap after lunch.” 

*T’d like to,”’ said Sue. ‘‘Where shall we meet?”’ 

“In the lane? Splendid. Au revoir, then.” He strode 
off at a great rate. 

Norman came out of the inn carrying two large suit- 
cases, a bulging hat box, and his portfolio of music. 

“‘What the hell Frances wants to bring her entire 
trousseau down to the country for, God knows,” he 
muttered. ‘“There’s the bus. Come on Frances, your face 
is all right,” he said. 

“Well, it’s been very nice,” said Frances, coming out, 
and kissing Sue’s cheek, “‘but I shan’t be sorry to get 
back to the darling cats, and the son and heir. Good-bye, 
dear. Take care of yourself, and remember what I told 
you. Kicking over the traces is one thing, but 4ow you 
kick is another. And you won’t always be young, 
remember. You ought to try and get a settlement out of 
him.” At last the bus left. 

Then Mrs. Pettit appeared. 

“I’m sorry your friends have gone, dear. But you 
needn’t feel lonely. Mickey tells me you’re going for a 
walk together this afternoon. Wish I could, but this 
silly shoulder of mine keeps me tied down. Many’s 
the lovely walk I used to be taken in the country by 
my darling daddy. Why, as I was telling Mickey this 
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morning, my dear, old daddy’ thought nothing——” 

“But are you sure you can spare Michael, Mrs. 
Pettit?” 

‘Spare him? Why, d’you think I’m jealous?” laughed 
Mrs. Pettit, looking at Sue sideways, ‘“‘catch me being 
jealous of a mere man, why, I wouldn’t flatter them, even 
if it was a son of mine. It’s not Minnie Pettit to have any 
petty feelings—ha ha, that’s a bit of wit—I may be 
Pettit but I’m not petty—although, of course, I’m not 
really a Pettit, but a Prout. Yes, my dear daddy’s name 
is good enough for me, Prout by name and—— 

‘‘Proud by naturel” exclaimed Sue, feeling ribald. 

“You took the very words out of my mouth, dear. 
Well, as I was saying, I know a friend of mine whose 
husband’s a doctor, who has a peep hole made from her 
sitting-room to the consulting room, so that she can see 
if her husband misbehaves with the lady patients! I tell 
her she deserves all she would like to see through that 
spyhole! Men! I offered to feel his bumps for him, just to 
reassure her. Seriously dear, I like to rest from hearing 
about poetry this and poetry that some time of the day. 
I haven’t got Mickey’s brain, and it’s good for him to 
talk to the intelli—intellijenny—whatever it is he calls 
the brainy ones, you know what I mean, I expect. How 
my dear daddy would have laughed——” 

“Oh, Mrs. Pettit, I wonder if you and Michael would 
care to come down to the cottage on Christmas Eve, and 
listen to the broadcast of the play?” 

“Delighted, my dear, but you won’t mind if I go to 
sleep, will you. Cinemas, anyone reading, anything like 
that, always sends me off. My daddy was just the same. 
He used to nod right off as soon as the comic turns 
stopped and even some of the comics used to make the 
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dear old gentleman’s eyes look as though he was longing 
to take a nap in his old armchair that he would never 
allow to be repaired, he liked to see the ’oss’s ’air, as he 
always called it, coming out of the stuffing. Very com- 
fortable chair it was, too, not like these modern geolo- 
geometrical chairs, made of glass and iron and whatnot. 
Give me the old horsehair chairs any time, I say.” 

“Oh,” cried Sue. “TI forgot. I must send a letter. The 
post goes in a minute. Good-bye.” Pushing the pram 
before her, she ran to the post office. 

It was true that Sue had meant to write a letter to 
Rick by that post. Looking in her copy of Heaven 
Without Florizon that morning, she had seen what he had 
written on the fly leaf, without her knowing. Through the 

Sogs of death, my wraith will return to the sun that shines in 
you, Susanna Fair. 

She bought a letter card, and after violently throwing 
down the post office pen with its clotted nib, as once she 
had watched Rick do, wrote in pencil: 


Dear Rick, 

I hope you found Crasher better, and that he will soon 
be quite well again. My love to all of you in this time of 
strain. 

I read with tears what you wrote in my book. I can’t 
bear to think of a time when there will be no you. And 
as I don’t believe in a hereafter for myself, my life will not 
be long enough, nor yours, to see enough of you. One 
day I suppose I shall awaken and realize that you are 
gone to join your true friends, and I shall try to walk 
beside the sea and imagine you at my side, in peace and 
quiet and friendship, But your touch or your glance, 
which is all to me, will not be there, I must try and be a 
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self-contained person, not dependent upon the presence 
of a second person for my contentment, my love. If you 
will, take with you to that paradise of serenity and com- 
radeship you believe in, the breath of thought that a 
poor wanton loved you with all there was of her, not 
much I grant you, but it was all yours for evermore. And 
when she, too, shall lie forgotten, she will have the 
breath of thought with her—Ruth Rosemary—that’s for 
remembrance. 
Forgive my tears, 
Your Suez. 
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As she sat before the fire, Ruth Rosemary feeding on 
her lap, she wondered how Rick was, and if the little 
boy were better. It was five days since he had left, and 
she had heard nothing. A thought came to her suddenly 
that, if Crasher were better, he might appear for Christ- 
mas with her. But no, he would not leave Alethea and 
Pip and Cfasher at Christmas. “Selfish,” they called him; 
why he was the most unselfish man she knew. His mind 
was overstrained, as he had said, and yet he still kept on 
working, to support—Sue counted on her fingers— 
Alethea, Pip, Crasher, the baby, that was five, herself 
and Ruth Rosemary seven. Then there were Raymond 
his brother, and how many others whom he helped, 
always being overdrawn, his life policies mortgaged. 
And that was a “‘selfish”’ man. 

Michael Pettit had told her, the previous afternoon, 
that they said in the village that the baby was Scotforth’s. 
“I heard in London he was unhappy, and had fallen in 
love with a young girl in Cornwall. Mother doesn’t 
understand him, of course. I suppose one day I shall be 
sowing my wild oats,” he had said. 

Rick would never have been guilty of such bad taste, 
in repeating gossip, she thought: but it was good that 
the young man was becoming less unnatural. Not 
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so embarrassingly apologetic and hesitant. He had 
said, his pale face flushing: “By Jove, by God, I 
am going to succeed. I wrote a poem last night, Susanna, 
and it’s good, I swear it is.” He looked almost scared at 
his self-confidence and added with a return of temerity: 
“Would you mind if I broughtit down this evening, and 
read it to your” Sue hadn’t been able to make much of 
the long poem, full of abstractions and poeticalized 
words; but some of it she felt was really good, and on 
saying so had been almost startled to see how relieved 
the anxious, bespectacled face looked. 

She looked down at Ruth Rosemary, who was asleep, 
and kissed the hand clutching her breast. She laid her 
gently in the pram and wheeled it into the front garden. 
She was about to go inside when she caught the sound 
of someone running down the lane. Pettit was coming 
towards her, a newspaper in his hand. He slowed up as 
he saw her, obviously trying to make himself breathe 
regularly. 

“I say, you must be getting sick of seeing my face 
again so soon,” he gasped. “But I came down to tell you 
something. Please don’t be alarmed—nothing serious, 
really.” 

“Is it Rick? Is he all right?” 

*“Oh yes, oh yes, really he’s all right.” 

“Quick, tell me, what is it?’’ 

‘Nothing really serious—honestly—his son is dead.” 

“Oh!” cried Sue, her hand going to her mouth. 

He spread the paper, and she saw the black headlines: 


AUTHOR CREMATES DEAD SON 
MIDNIGHT PYRE ON CUMBERLAND HILL 
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“Come inside, my dear, you’re cold,” said Michael, 
and seeing her tears, he took her arm. “It must be, I 
realize, a great, a most terrific shock to you. And to 
Scotforth, too. What a marvellous thing to have done 
with the poor little body, though; don’t you agree? I 
mean, of course it’s against the law, I suppose, and he 
may get into trouble. But it’s right and true, isn’t it? 
Fire purifies—ashes for the wind and rain—yes, it’s a 
proper ending for anyone. No morbid services and pro- 
cessions—flames blown by the wind on the dark hillside 
—the still figure keeping vigil there.” 

Pettit made notes rapidly and illegibly in a notebook. 

Crasher was such a darling, so generous, so tender- 
hearted, so like Rick. He must feel as though part of 
himself is gone. And he will be serene and strong for 
Alethea and for his other son, thought Sue, turning 
away to hide her tears. 

“Yes,” said Pettit, as though communing with him- 
self. “Fire purifies. Sorrow purifies.” He sighed. “You 
know, Susanna, these are great days. I know people 
who know that girl he met in Cornwall. Well, she’s just 
an ordinary sort of girl, and I can’t see what she and 
Scotforth could ever have in common. She’s quite a 
decent girl, really, please don’t think I’m trying to de- 
tract from her character. But she didn’t love him, and 
merely thought it rather fine, I suppose, to have such a 
man at her feet. Sort of Artemis, you know, unearthly 
heartless beauty. You’ve read Euripides’ Hippolytus, of 
course. Her opposite, Cypris or Aphrodite, the goddess 
of love, the power of love which also destroys men—— 
Yes, I know how he felt,” said Pettit hurriedly. ‘“Well, 
I expect you would rather be alone. By the way, do say, 
won't you, but are you sure you’ll want us to come on 
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Christmas Eve? I mean, mightn’t Scotforth—after the 
broadcast—well, do say if you’d rather be alone. I shall 
understand, honestly I shall.” 

“He will want to go back to Cumberland after the 
play, to be with Alethea,”’ she said. 

‘‘Then may I come down this afternoon for our 
walk 92 

*“Of course.” 

He took her hand suddenly, pressed it, half-raised it 
to his lips, dropped it, and muttering words that sounded 
apologetic, turned and hurried away. 
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“The Sun is Risen!” 


O, the afternoon of Christmas Eve, Sue fixed sprays of 
holly on the mantelpiece, and tied two paper chains, 
bought from the village shop, diagonally across the 
ceiling. Feeling the room looked rather blank, she hung 
bines of ivy from the three pictures. A regiment of red 
candles stuck with melted wax on flat stones from the 
seashore stood along the middle of the table. Bits of 
wood from the wreck burnt in the hearth. Copper nails 
in one gave a greenish tongue to the dull yellow flames. 

Sue boiled an egg and made some toast for her supper. 
When she had washed up she put more wood on the fire, 
and waited for the Pettits. 

They arrived at half-past eight, in a hired car. 

Sue felt nervous when they were seated round the fire. 
The play was to begin at a quarter-past nine. She felt it 
part of herself, anxiously waiting to come to life. 

Mrs, Pettit, who must have been instructed by her son 
to restrain her garrulity, sat and scrutinized the adver- 
tisement pages of The Church Times. 

Sue was sewing a dress for a doll. It was the most 
beautiful doll she had ever seen. It had come through 
the post, without wrapping, a label tied round its neck, 
addressed to Ruth Rosemary on one side and on the 
other, From your Father. On first seeing it she had wanted 
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to keep it for herself, loving its limbless roughly carved 
wood body, its curiously expressive solemn face. On its 
body were roughly carved the initials R.S. on a sun- 
flower growing up in front of a cross. The doll should 
have a simple dress, embroidered with sunflower petals. 

*“*What time is it, Mickey?” asked Mrs. Pettit. Sue was 
relieved by her question. 

“Seventeen minutes before the play begins. Mean- 
while dance music.” 

“‘Horrible stuff, I think it’s awful don’t you, dear. My 
dear old——” 

*“We know, mother,” said Pettit. “I like it anyhow, so 
does Susanna.”’ 

‘All right, children. It’s Christmas Eve, and why 
shouldn’t you please yourselves. My daddy always told 
me to please myself, not that |” 

‘*Yes, mother,” said Pettit. ‘Shall I tune in, Susanna?”’ 

‘*Yes, do.” 

I wonder what he is doing now, she thought, as she 
made tea in the spoutless square teapot he had bought 
for the cottage. Will he be in London yet, waiting in the 
studio to make the announcement of the play. Or would 
he be in prison, she thought, with a sudden cold feeling. 
This waiting was hardly bearable; it was like being in St. 
Olive’s Maternity Hospital on the day of the baby’s 
birth. But I know it is going to be a tremendous success. 
It will move the listeners, England, the world, in a way 
they have never experienced before, and it will shock 
them into realizing a new truth. The publicity of the 
funeral pyre had focused attention on the play. It was 
on two newspaper bills outside the village shop. Thank 
God they were sympathetic to Rick, and understood 
the honour he had paid, in his own way, the dead little 
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boy. It was the turning point in his life. From now 
on his work would be truly appreciated, understood. 
The old struggle, forcing himself to write for money 
to earn bread already eaten by so many mouths, would 
be over. He could ease up, travel, get new ideas. And 
how glad she was, how proud, that during the critical 
period she had been able to help him with ‘‘the sun that 
shone in her’’. He would be gone from her, but she must 
not feel any loss. 

*‘Ought we to have the champagne now, Susanna,”’ 
asked Pettit, looking up at her. “‘Just to wish him luck? 
Or should it be afterwards?” 

“I do hope it will be drinkable, dear,” said Mrs. 
Pettit, looking up from her magazine. “‘My darling old 
daddy used to say that a nice drop of cider was better 
than fia, that’s what he always called it. Whereas cider, 
he used to say, acts two ways, opening the heart one day 
and the bowels the next. But I ought to have got this 
fizz from London, for I can get any wine, as well as 
most other things, at wholesale prices. I dislike the 
stuff, poison I call it. Tea for me, any time of day or 
night.” 

“I shall love it,”’ said Sue. “It was so nice of you to 
think of it. Yes, Mickey, make it pop. Try and hit the 
ceiling.”” Oh Rick, she thought, are you terribly sad, I 
feel you need me, if only you were here, my dear. 

“Right hol” said Pettit, swiftly getting up and push- 
ing back his chair with a scraping rattle on the brick 
floor. Sue could not help shuddering. ‘““Awfully sorry,” 
he said. “Please forgive me.” 

‘Don’t shake it, Mickey,”’ said Mrs. Pettit. “‘Ah, that’s 
the end of that awful stuff. Crooning they call it, cater- 
wauling I say.” 
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The loudspeaker scratched the air, softly; and then 
high-pitched, irregular noises, irritable and excited, 
broke out of the silence—a message in morse from some 
ship at sea. Perhaps there was fog out there in the dark- 
ness, where the ship was asking its way, past the mutin- 
ous dark rocks, a wanderer, like all life of earth and water. 
Would it never cease? A sound as of the sea far away on 
a reef came from the loudspeaker: she imagined the red 
light in the studio flickering: she imagined the announcer 
pressing the button that made the red light glow steadily: 
imagined Rick assembling himself to address the 
microphone, awaiting the green light, his whole being 
prepared and poised in his vocal chords. 

Pettit loosened the cork from the bottle and pointed 
it at the ceiling. 

“Don’t wake the precious,” cried Mrs. Pettit. The 
cork thudded on the whitewashed boards of the ceiling. 

Oh, do be quiet, cried Sue to herself. 

“A glass, quick.” 

The wine fizzed and foamed over. 

“‘Here, another glass,”’ said Mrs. Pettit. 

Startlingly loud, morse signals broke out of the loud- 
speaker again. 

The ship’s message ceased abruptly. 

*“‘They’re late,” said Sue, feeling her heart beating 
louder than the scratching hiss of the microphone. 

Then she heard George Campbell’s voice. 

‘This is London calling.” 

It was very grave, she thought. 

There was a pause. 

Sue felt her heart filling her throat. Mrs. Pettit was 
staring at Sue. 

“It is with very deep regret-——”’ 
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She knew it. She knew it. Electric sparks were run- 
ning up her body, holding it immovable, and off her 
hair. She knew it, knew it. 

‘*‘___that we announce the death of Richard Scot- 
forth, the author of the play we are to broadcast to- 
night. News reached London about an hour ago, that 
while he was travelling by car on the Great North Road 
near Grantham, to come to this studio, he met with an 
accident, and received injuries which have since proved 
fatal. According to witnesses, the car, a supercharged 
model of foreign make, was moving at a speed estimated 
at between ninety and a hundred miles an hour, when it 
appeared to get out of control, and swung about the road, 
and hit the curb, and then struck a telegraph post, which 
broke off. The car moved on for some considerable 
distance, turning over several times, before bursting 
into flames. The driver meanwhile had been thrown 
clear, but was unconscious, and died on the way to 
hospital without regaining consciousness. Witnesses to 
the accident were two men working in the field border- 
ing the road. They stated that they made attempts to put 
out the fire with what means they had, some damp sacks, 
and by handfuls of earth, but the heat of the flames was so 
intense that they were forced to withdraw. The car was 
completely destroyed.” 

A pause. 

Sue saw, as through glass, Michael Pettit running his 
hand rapidly through his hair, his eyes protruding, and 
Mrs. Pettit rising from her chair, looking at her, with 
open mouth and hand fumbling at her necklace. 

The voice continued. 

“It was only yesterday that the world learned of the 
cremation of Richard Scotforth’s younger son, who had 
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died two days previously of cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
ona funeral pyre on the hilltop adjoining his Cumberland 
home. Mr. Scotforth, yesterday morning, explained in 
his own words, that ‘fire was the noblest of the elements, 
and therefore it was fitting that the dead child, whom 
he had deeply respected, should be resolved in its trust’.”’ 

George Campbell’s voice faltered. A sob came from 
Mrs. Pettit. And feeling as though she were standing on 
the edge of the world, Sue listened to a strange voice 
giving the terse biographical details of Richard Scot- 
forth’s life and work, of how he had published several 
books without recognition until he came into public 
notice through his act of diving into the Thames from 
the Embankment, to save the wreath, deposited at the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall by German ex-service men, 
which had been carried off in protest by certain parties 
of men, and thrown into the river; of the play that would 
begin almost immediately, with its theme of friendship 
and strength among ex-service men of the World war, 
beginning with the Christmas Eve of 1914 in the trenches, 
which Scotforth witnessed as a young soldier, when no 
shot was fired over the frozen battlefield, which glittered 
and glowed under the moonlight, while carols were sung, 
and a lighted Christmas tree was set upon the German 
parapet. “It is no exaggeration to say that Richard 
Scotforth’s genius sprang from that historic truce and 
fraternization; that his whole existence since the 
Armistice has been devoted to the idea of world peace 
based, not on what he considered conventional ideals, 
but on genuine understanding and equality and the 
shedding of prejudices, and this play is a consummation 
of his life and genius. Ladies and gentlemen, “The Sun 
is Risen’, by Richard Scotforth.” 
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Silence. 7 i 
The misic of Delius, his beloved Delius, Song before 

Sunrise. 

Mrs. Pettit coming to her. + 

“‘He is not dead, my dear. Genius does not die.” 

Sue walked out of the door and by the sea, feeling the 
starry wind cutting her clear and true for life. She looked 
up at the sky and felt he was of the immense roaring 
silence of the firmament, his troubled heart at rest; and 
a great serenity filled her, while the tears streamed down 
her cheeks. . 

Michael Pettit loomed towards her. 

“We must hurry,” he said gently. “The play—we 
promised to listen. He is with us, remember.” 

They returned to the kitchen. Ruth Rosemary sat 
wide-eyed on Mrs. Pettit’s lap. “The little one was 
crying, so I fetched her.” She held the child out, “You 
take her, dear.” 
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